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SUBTERRANEAN BAKERIES OF EUROPE 


MGQREAD that comes to the 
table of the American tour- 
ist in Europe is not at all 
likely to compare unfavor- 
ably with what he has at 

home. Bakers of the Old Country, in 
fact, retain their long standing reputa- 
tions in spite of the lingering effects of 
the war. Materials are poor, substitutes 
must still be used, but the bread, unless 
it is that of the indigent and famishing, 
as a rule retains its appetizing appear- 
ance and flavor. 

Behind these qualities, however, there is 
likely to be a circumstance not wholly 
ingratiating to the American, accustomed 
as he is to the tradition of cleanliness 
and sanitation; familiar with splendid, 
airy, modern baking plants and with 
wrapped or fastidiously handled bakery 
products. Although his bread may ap- 
pear at table immaculate, it is quite prob- 
able that in many countries of Europe 
its genesis and certain corners of its in- 
dustrial chronology would be somewhat 
disconcerting to the exacting consumer. 

To take the example of Spain, which 
has had a somewhat reluctant mechanical 
development: Except for isolated recent 
experiments in centralization, its bread 
factories are almost entirely small plants, 
many of them exceedingly archaic in ap- 
purtenances and medieval in conceptions 
of sanitation. Almost habitually they are 
in dark cellars or alleys, with no hint 
about them of the wax-papered elegance 
to be found even in the small shops of 
the United States. 

From the bakery to the table there is 
another step or two in the daily chronol- 
ogy of Spanish bread that may or may 
not be appetizing to the American tourist. 
The none too cleanly baker’s boy carries 
it under his arm, props it upon his head 
in a basket open to the sun and the 
minute creatures of the air, or chaperones 
it to market or its ultimate destination 
in open panniers festooning the sides of 
a fly-switching donkey. 

These primitive methods of delivery are 
familiar aspects of the street life of 
Spain, but the bakery shops do not com- 
monly reach the tourist’s attention. 
Neither are they habitually exploited by 
the commercial clubs and the journals de- 
voted to trade and industry. These are 
concerned, rightly enough, no doubt, with 
tales of progress, and with consideration 
of the modern movement toward central- 
ized factories, containing the most up-to- 
date machinery and operated upon sani- 
tary principles. 

The realists of fiction, however, par- 
ticularly those of Spain, have no scruple 
against exposing the weak spots in the 
nation’s industrial armor. They are ex- 
cessively conscious of the necessity for 
renovation in all corners of Spanish life. 
They are zealous muckrakers. 

An excellent recent example of such 
crusading is afforded by Pio Baroja, the 
Spanish novelist who, next to Blasco 
Tbafiez, is probably best known among the 
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Spanish writers whose works have been 
translated into English. Baroja can 
speak with authority concerning the bak- 
ery industry, for he was formerly a bak- 
ery proprietor in Madrid; and the sordid 
picture of a Madrid bakeshop is part of 
the distressing realism that characterizes 
his novel, “The Quest”: 

“The bakery occupied a dark cellar, 
as gloomy as it was dirty. It was below 


“From this patio a low door gave access 
to a long but narrow and damp corridor 
that was everywhere black; only at the 
extreme end there was a square of light 
that entered through a high window with 
a few cracked, filthy panes,—a gloomy 
illumination. 

“When the eyes grew accustomed to the 
surrounding gloom they could make out 
on the wall some delivery baskets, bak- 





Products from Madrid’s Small Bakeshops Are Sold in These Hucksters’ Booths 


the level of the street, and had two win- 
dows the panes of which were so covered 
with dust and spiders’ webs that only a 
murky, yellowish light filtered through. 
They worked at all hours by gas. 

“The bakery was entered by a door 
that opened upon an ample patio, in 
which was a shed of pierced zinc; this 
protected from the rain, or tried to pro- 
tect, at least, the loads of furze branch 
and the piles of wood that were heaped 
up there. 


ers’ peels, smocks, caps and shoes hang- 
ing from nails, and on the ceiling thick, 
silvery cobwebs covered with dust. 

“Halfway along the corridor were a 
couple of doors opposite each other; one 
led to the furnace, the other to the knead- 
ing room. 

“The furnace room was spacious, and 
the walls filmed with soot, so that the 
place was as black as a camera obscura; 
a gas jet burned in that cavern, illuminat- 
ing almost nothing. Before the mouth of 


the furnace, against an iron shed, were 
placed the shovels; above, on the ceiling, 
could be made out some large pipes that 
crossed each other. 

“The kneading room, less dark than the 
furnace room, was even more somber. 
A pallid light shone in through the two 
windows that looked into the patio, their 
panes incrusted with flour dust. There 
were always some ten or twelve men in 
shirt sleeves, brandishing their arms des- 
perately over the troughs, and in the back 
of the room a she-mule slowly turned the 
kneading machine. 

“Life in the bakery was disagreeable 
and hard; the work was enervating and 
the pay small: seven reales (thirty-five 
cents) per day. Manuel, unaccustomed 
to the heat of the furnace, turned dizzy; 
besides, when he moistened the loaves 
fresh from the oven he would burn his 
fingers and it disgusted him to see his 
hands begrimed with grease and soot. 

“He was also unlucky enough to have 
his bed placed in the kneaders’ room, be- 
side that of an old workman of the shop 
who suffered from chronic catarrh, as a 
result of having breathed so much flour 
into his lungs; this fellow kept hawking 
away at all hours. 

“From sheer disgust Manuel found it 
impossible to sleep here, so he went to 
the furnace kitchen and threw himself 
down upon the floor.” 

The unfortunate Manuel speedily be- 
came a candidate for treatment in a 
hospital, but the author says nothing of 
the fate of those who habitually ate the 
bread baked in this cellar. 

Scarcely less realistic is the conception 
of Russia’s cellar bakeries, embodied in 
the tragic tale, “Twenty-six and One,” 
by Maxim Gorky, who worked as a bak- 
er’s boy in Kazan for the pay of a dollar 
and a half per month: 

“There were twenty-six of us—twenty- 
six living machines, locked up in a damp 
cellar, where we patted dough from 
morning till night, making biscuits and 
cakes. The windows of our cellar looked 
out into a ditch, which was covered with 
bricks grown green from dampness; the 
window frames were obstructed from the 
outside by a dense iron netting, and the 
light of the sun could not peep in through 
the panes, which were covered with flour 
dust. Our proprietor stopped up our 
windows with iron, that we might not 
give his bread to the poor or to those of 
our companions who, being out of work, 
were starving; our proprietor called us 
cheats, and gave us for our dinner tainted 
garbage instead of meat. 

“It was stifling and narrow in our box 
of stone under the low, heavy ceiling, 
covered with smoke black and spider 
webs. It was close and disgusting within 
the thick walls, which were spattered with 
stains of mud and mustiness. We rose 
at five o’clock in the morning, without 
having had enough sleep, and, dull and 
indifferent, we seated ourselves by the 
table at six to make biscuits out of the 
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dough which had been prepared for us 
by our companions while we were asleep. 
“And all day long, from morning till 
ten o’clock at night, some of us sat by 
the table rolling out the elastic dough 
with our hands, and shaking ourselves 
that we might not grow stiff, while the 
others kneaded the dough with water. 
And the boiling water in the kettle, where 
the cracknels were being boiled, was purr- 
ing sadly and thoughtfully all day long; 
the baker’s shovel was scraping quickly 
and angrily against the oven, throwing 
off the slippery pieces of dough. . . . 
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“Day in and day out, amid flour dust 
and mud and thick, bad-odored, suffo- 
cating heat, we rolled out the dough and 
made biscuits, wetting them with our 
sweat, and we hated our work with keen 
hatred; we never ate the biscuit that 
came out of our hands, preferring black 
bread to the cracknels. . - Thus we 
lived, twenty-six of us, in the cellar of a 
big stony house, and it was hard for us 
to live, as though all the three stories of 
the house had been built upon our shoul- 
ders.” 

Carrot, K. MicHener. 








PASTEUR AND BREAD MAKING 


By GeorceE L. TELLER 
The Columbus Laboratories, Chicago 


NOTE.—The following article embodies the 


substance of a talk given before a group of 
the Chicago Section of the American Chem- 
ical Society, 


The passing of the year 1922 has 
marked the one hundredth anniversary 
of the birth of Louis Pasteur, of France, 
the results of whose careful studies and 
thought have played an important part 
in the development of the modern meth- 
ods of living as applied in preparing 
and preserving of food and other useful 
things, as well as in advancing medical 
practice and surgery, in the latter of 
which Pasteur and his followers have 
brought about a revolution. 

The works of Pasteur laid the founda- 
tion for our knowledge of those low 
forms of plant life which, because of 
their microscopic nature, were, up to the 
time of his study, during the middle of 
the last century, almost wholly unknown, 
and the manner in which they play their 
part in the many changes which are con- 
tinually going on in the world and its in- 
habitants was in no way understood. 

These low forms of plant life which 
Pasteur studied are now known as 
yeast, molds and bacteria, each class rep- 
resenting many different species or kinds. 
Among the bacteria at least there are 
several distinctly different types, such as 
those which grew best in air, those 
which grow best without air, and those 
with other distinctive differences in 
forms and in their manner of reproduc- 
tion and growth. 

Individually or in small numbers any 
of these organisms are hardly recogniz- 
able except as sources of seed for larger 
numbers, but when taken in quantities 
their effects are often tremendous. The 
presence of these different organisms 
is known chiefly by the result of their 
living and the products which they make, 
just as we know that yeast produces 
alcohol and carbon dioxide; that acetic 
acid bacteria growing in wine and cider 
make vinegar, and lactic acid bacteria 
growing in milk cause it to sour. 

Pasteur recognized the formation of 
various products, such as alcohol, acetic 
acid, lactic acid and many others in vari- 
ous things about him, and studied to find 
their cause. Later he came to recognize 
also that many diseases of human beings 
and animals are caused by bacteria, and 
that they can be prevented by preventing 
the growth of the bacteria which cause 
them. 

The production of silk is an important 
industry in France. About the time 
Pasteur began his study, many of the 
silkworms became infected with a dis- 
ease which threatened to destroy the in- 
dustry. He studied to learn the cause, 
and found that if silkworms were grown 
from eggs which did not contain germs 


of the disease, the resulting worms were 
healthy unless later brought in contact 
with diseased ones or places where they 
had been. 

Later he found a similar condition 
true of other diseases. He proved that 
the presence of a seed of a yeast or a 
mold or a bacteria is necessary before 
that kind of thing would grow, just as 
we must have a seed to grow an oat 
plant, a barley plant or a wheat plant. 
This was a foundation which no one 
before him had fully established. 

Pasteur studied fermentation, not so 
much from the standpoint of bread mak- 
ing as from its relation to the making of 
beer and wine, which at that time were 
much more important commercial indus- 
tries. Nevertheless, the study which he 
made on fermentation laid the founda- 
tion for much of what is now known of 
changes that take place in bread doughs 
and in bread. He recognized that dif- 
ferent kinds of yeast and different kinds 
of bacteria grow in beer wort and grape 
juice, and result in beer and wine of dif- 
ferent quality, depending on the kind of 
yeast and bacteria present. 

He found that a distinctively acid 
wort was much more favorable to the 
growth of yeast than of bacteria, and he 
proposed a method of purifying yeast 
by growing it in acid wort. This princi- 
ple has an important bearing upon the 


production of compressed yeast. He 
showed that yeast is not always the same, 
and we now know that there are be- 
tween 30 and 50 different species which 
can be recognized by some one or more 
of their different characteristics. 

Based upon this knowledge, different 
species of yeast have been selected for 
different purposes. Those that are best 
suited for the making of beer as it was 
carried out in this country are not well 
suited for the making of bread, and are 
not commonly used for that purpose. 
The kinds best adapted for bread making 
are those which are best suited for the 
use of the wine maker and for distillers. 

Yeast will readily ferment a solution 
of sugar and water, but to grow and re- 
produce itself it requires that there shall 
be present in the solution other materials 
than the sugar. These are mineral mat- 
ter, especially potash and phosphate, and 
nitrogen containing matter of which 
amides or amino acids are best suited for 
the purpose. All of these materials may 
be supplied by malt. 

In addition to the above, malt gives 
also malt sugar out of the starch con- 
tained in itself and out of other starches. 
For this reason malt and malt extract 
are used in the preparation of yeast and 
in the making of bread. Malt extract is 
also useful for other purposes in bread 
making. There is also present in flour 
a greater or less quantity of those things 
necessary for the growth of yeast. Yeast 
will grow in a dough made from flour 
with water. It will grow faster in a 
soft or sponge dough than in a stiff one, 
and will grow more rapidly in a thin 
batter than in a sponge dough. If sugar 
is added to a batter it will grow more 
rapidly than without. 

When crushed malt is added to scald- 
ed flour the diastase of the malt makes 
sugar from the starch of the flour and 
supplies other necessary materials, so 
that we have an ideal condition for the 
growth of yeast. A batter or liquid pre- 
pared in this manner will soon begin to 
ferment if allowed to stand in the open 


air, for yeast is always present in the- 


air, and as it floats about and falls in 
the batter it soon begins to grow. It will 
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grow slowly, because the amount of 
seed supplied in this way is small. 

Floating about in the air with the 
yeast are different kinds of bacteria, and 
some of these will begin to grow in the 
batter with the yeast and will act in- 
juriously on the bread. It was long ago 
found that an infusion of hops mixed 
with the batter would check the growth of 
the bacteria, but not the yeast. For this 
reason, hops were used in preparing 
yeast of this kind. 

The making of yeast by seeding from 
the air was found to be slow and unsatis- 
factory, so that a yeast growth of this 
kind was used to seed a similar batter 
which began to ferment much more quick- 
ly than the former and contained more 
yeast. This was called stock yeast, be- 
cause it had been produced by seeding 
or stocking with other yeast. The for- 
mer was called head yeast, because it was 
the beginning. 

Stock yeast could be kept in quantities 
from day to day, and renewed as re- 
quired by using some of the old stock as 
seed. It was often used in making po- 
tato ferment, because potatoes, and espe- 
cially potato water, are well suited to 
supply the necessary food for yeast 
growth just as is malt, and by using the 
potato ferment a stronger yeast growtii 
was made before mixing it with the flour. 

Yeast of this kind is still used wher 
a better yeast cannot be obtained, bu 
dry and compressed yeast have for the 
most part taken its place. Dry yeast, 
such as “Yeast Foam,” is made by culti 
vating a quantity of vigorous yeast. 
separating it from the liquid as com- 
pletely as possible by straining, and then 
mixing with corn meal, after which the 
product is dried at a low temperature. 

Yeast of this kind will keep, under 
proper conditions, for many weeks. Ii 
can be conveniently shipped, and when 
again wetted and put under proper 
conditions for growth will, in the course 
of some hours, become sufficiently active 
for use in bread. A good, dry yeast may 
contain as many yeast plants as the same 
weight of compressed yeast, but it takes 
them much longer to get into active 

(Continued on page 400.) 














Street Markets Before an Underground Bakery in Madrid 
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“A while back,” said Old Dad Fetchit of the 
Fish River Roller Mills, ‘I got aholt 
—of a book Young Bill had here 


salesman by studyin’ to place 
ur head right an’ look a certain 
ai way an’ talk out of a receipt 
ZB ‘a Ni book. So far as I could see, a 
érson could use the same rules for 
playin’ ‘Hamlet’ or discoverin’ 
ee ~ America or eatin’ breakfast in the 
4 morning. I said to Bill when I'd got 
“ST through with the book, ‘Well, Bill, I 
. reckon them’s right good ideas for agents 
=——~an’ maybe revenuers lookin’ for crime but 
or idin’ an’ abettin’ the sale of “‘Fetchit’s Pride,” I 
cale’ late their value at about the same as a hatful of gravel.’” 


tellin’ anybody how to be a 

















SAUCE FOR THE GANDER, ALSO 


There recently appeared in the daily 
press a telegram from Washington as 
follows: 

Having proclaimed that eating of 
meat is healthful, the Department of 
Agriculture today took its second 
step in the campaign to stimulate the 
use of meat as an aid to the live 
stock industry, which has been feel- 
ing the effects of decreased use. A 
four colored poster, displaying as its 
central figure a well-garnished roast 
of beef in natural colors, was re- 
leased for display throughout the 
country. 

Over the name of the Department 
of Agriculture, the poster says: 

“Meat is wholesome. For health 
and vigor eat well-balanced meals. 
Use a variety of kinds and cuts of 
meat.” 

Announcing the new poster the de- 
partment said: 

“Meat is the cornerstone of the 
diet in our western civilization. Its 
economic importance in agriculture 
and industry is not less than its nu- 
tritional value. Meat, fish, poultry, 
cheese, milk and eggs are the foods 
that insure the human body the 
protein necessary for tissue building 
purposes. The greatest of these is 
meat.” 


Having thus announced itself as the 
advocate of meat eating in order to aid 
the live stock industry and, incidentally, 
the meat packers, the Department of 
Agriculture, in order to be consistent and 
prove its disinterestedness, can hardly 
fail to exert a like public influence in 
favor of other foods, equally desirable as 
meat and far cheaper. 

The expenses of the department, in- 
cluding the cost of producing, distribut- 
ing and putting in place these beautiful 
four colored posters showing the well- 
garnished roast of beef in all its pristine 
beauty, are not paid exclusively by the 
live stock industry nor yet by the meat 
packers. They are defrayed from a very 
large, indeed an enormous, sum of money, 
which, on threat of fine and heavy pen- 
alty, is foreed from the pockets of all 





the people. This is known as taxes, of 
which the live stock industry and the 
meat packers pay only a comparatively 
small proportion. 

Much is said in the public prints of the 
rigid determination of the excellent ad- 
ministration to reduce government ex- 
penditures and rigidly to economize, in 
order that taxes may be lowered and the 
national revenue equal the national ex- 
pense. To what extent the Department 
of Agriculture shares this very laudable 
intention and desire, and how economical- 
ly its appropriation is administered, is 
not publicly known, but when it under- 
takes to become a selling agency for any 
one industry, and provides advertising 
material in order to stimulate it, the in- 
ference is that it has plenty of money to 
spare and to spend, and that its appro- 
priation is more than sufficient to meet 
its normal and natural requirements. 

Such being the case, it follows that 
what it is doing for meat it will also be 
willing to do for wheat, since the funds 
it is expending come from the wheat 
raisers as well as the meat raisers. Wheat 
raising certainly needs stimulation quite 
as much as the live stock industry, and 
the farmers, millers and bakers who 
would all welcome the powerful and in- 
fluential assistance of the department in 
increasing the per capita consumption of 
wheat products in this country, notably 
far below that of Europe, are certainly 
as worthy of encouragement as the meat 
packers and butchers. 

If the government, in spite of its pro- 
nounced determination to economize, 
finds itself able to undertake propaganda 
for the stimulation of one particular in- 
dustry, it is only fair and reasonable to 
expect, even to demand, that it extend the 
same assistance to another industry 
equally entitled to its service. 

This being the case, after the beautiful 
four color posters of the well-garnished 
roast of beef have been duly and prop- 
erly distributed and have had their ex- 
pected effect upon the public consumptive 
demand, The Northwestern Miller begs to 
suggest to the department that it imme- 
diately proceed to the preparation of an- 
other equally beautiful four color poster 
which, instead of a well-garnished roast 
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of beef, will show a well-baked loaf of 
bread. 

This poster should present the follow- 
ing absolutely truthful legend in strongly 
displayed type: “Bread is the Best and 
Cheapest Food.” It should also include 
statements in favor of bread eating taken 
from the reports of its own scientific 
experts. Every argument adduced. in 
favor of eating meat can be presented in 
this poster with equal force in behalf of 
bread eating, with the additional and 
most important one that more muscle 
building and strength producing elements 
can be purchased for a given sum expend- 
ed for bread than for the same amount 
spent for any other form of food. 

The farmers, the millers and the bakers 
are all deeply interested in increasing the 
per capita consumption of wheat; un- 
aided by government help they are dili- 
gently endeavoring to accomplish this 
result, believing it to be in the interest 
of the people as well as themselves. They 
have not hitherto asked the powerful aid 
of the Department of Agriculture in this 
laudable propaganda, because they were 
unaware that the stimulation of any par- 
ticular industry by the expenditure of the 
taxpayer’s money was within its province. 

Now that the precedent has been estab- 
lished and the policy adopted in behalf 
of the languishing live stock industry 
(and, incidentally, the poor, downtrodden 
meat packer) there can be no impropriety 
in asking for similar assistance and serv- 
ice for the wheat raising industry. 

On to Washington! 


CONCLUDING THE HUNT 
MEMORIAL FUND 

In the issue of The Northwestern 
Miller for December 13, there appeared 
a list of contributors to the Hunt Me- 
morial Fund, of which Mr. L. E. Moses, 
of Kansas City, is the president. The 
amount thus received was turned over to 
the building committee, of Arkansas City, 
and used in the construction of the Hunt 
Memorial Church, which was dedicated on 
December 14. 

Since that time, additional contribu- 
tions to the fund have been received from 
Mr. Albert C. Loring, on behalf of the 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Company, Minne- 
apolis, and Mr. Mark N. Mennel, of 
Toledo, Ohio, who was associated with 
Mr. Hunt in the Milling Division of the 
Food Administration. Both these gentle- 
men were unaware that contributions to 
the Memorial Fund would be received 
from those who wished to subscribe, and 
were under the impression that the move- 
ment was limited to the millers of the 
Southwest. 

When they discovered otherwise, they 
insisted upon subscribing and being in- 
cluded among the contributors. The me- 
morial tablet, which was placed in the 
church on its dedication, had not been a 
part of the previous undertaking of the 
committee; therefore the contributions of 
Mr. Mennel, amounting to one hundred 
dollars, and of the Pillsbury Flour Mills 
Company, amounting to two hundred and 
fifty dollars, were applied to the cost of 
making the tablet, the remainder being 
paid, as an additional contribution, by 
The Northwestern Miller. 

The object of publishing this refer- 
ence to the subject is to include the names 
mentioned in the list of contributors to 
the Memorial Fund, and to note the very 
satisfactory conclusion of the work of 
the committee which has had the matter 
in charge and has so successfully com- 
pleted its mission. 
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GUESSING AT COSTS 


It has been estimated, and probably 
conservatively, that of the twenty-five 
thousand bakers in the United States, 
four fifths have no system of cost ac- 
counting sufficiently accurate so that they 
really know just how much they ought to 
charge for their products in order to 
show a profit. They keep books, of 
course, in which they enter their current 
items of expense and revenue, but when 
it comes to the problem of distributing 
overhead and labor costs, selling and de- 
livery expenses, and similar items, so that 
each loaf of bread sold shall be charged 
with its due share, the majority of bak- 
ers are unquestionably still working very 
much in the dark. 

It is this lack of precise cost account- 
ing that gives peculiar bitterness to such 
price wars as are repeatedly springing up 
in the baking industry. In general, price 
cutting is resorted to chiefly by bakers 
whose accounting systems are fairly thor- 
ough, and who know to a small fraction 
of a cent how closely they can pare down 
their margin of profit per loaf and still 
remain on the right side of the ledger. 
Their less accurate competitors, working 
more or less by rule of thumb, are in no 
position to meet competition of this sort. 
Never knowing just how much it costs 
them to produce and merchandise a loaf 
of bread, they have to allow a fairly large 
margin of profit when trade is brisk and 
flour relatively cheap in order to offset 
their inevitable losses when conditions are 
less favorable. 

The particularly lax system of cost ac- 
counting in most bakeries is a relic of 
the old days of the five cent loaf. When 
the selling price of bread was absolutely 
fixed by tradition, the baker had little in- 
centive to figure out his costs with com- 
plete accuracy; even if the price of his 
materials and his overhead and manu- 
facturing expenses advanced materially, 
he had no way of reflecting this added 
cost in his charges to his customers. 

The era of fixed bread prices has gone, 
and it is never likely to return, but it 
left behind it a discouraging array of 
bad business habits. Today the baker is 
practically free to adjust his selling price 
to fit his costs, but this he cannot intel- 
ligently do if he does not know accurately 
what these costs are. The bakery busi- 
ness is necessarily one of very small prof- 
its per unit, the baker’s success depending 
on his ability to multiply this slight mar- 
gin by the large number of units sold. 
In such a trade a quarter of a cent be- 
comes of great potential importance, and 
frequently, through an error in cost ac- 
counting involving only a small fraction 
of a cent per loaf, an increase in the total 
volume of sales means a serious net loss. 

It is probably true that the success of 
most of the large wholesale bakery or- 
ganizations and the so-called systems has 
been due more to accurate cost account- 
ing than to any other one feature. They 
have been able to increase the volume of 
their business, and likewise their profits, 
by knowing exactly how cheaply they 
could sell their products without loss. 
They have gone into new fields and un- 
dersold their local competitors, thereby 
occasioning loud outcry, and yet as a rule 
they have been able to do so without mak- 
ing sales below cost. They have done 
business, not on the old hit-or-miss basis 
of the five cent days, but exactly as the 
miller regulates his flour sales, basing 
their prices accurately on the cost of ma- 
terials, manufacture and merchandising. 

One of the very valuable services now 
being carried on by the American Bakers’ 
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Association, through the medium of its 
journal, Baking Technology, and other- 
wise, is the instruction of bakers in the 
elements of bakery cost accounting. The 
problem is not a difficult one, the chief 
trouble being in getting the system fairly 
started. Once a baker has learned how to 
distribute his overhead, manufacturing 
and distributing costs so as to make each 
loaf he sells bear its proper share of the 
total expense, it is not a difficult task to 
keep the cost accounting machinery in 
smooth running order. 

The baker who does not know exactly, 
from week to week and even from day to 
day, how much it costs him to make and 
sell each loaf of bread, cannot possibly 
invest his time and a small amount of 
money to better advantage than in in- 
stalling an accurate cost accounting sys- 
tem. He may think that so much figuring 
is a sheer waste of time, but he will 
discover, if he seriously undertakes it, 
that the result is an ability to regulate 
his selling prices, and to effect economies 
in his expenses, which will mean a ma- 
terial increase of his profits and a new 
ability to meet competition without loss 
of volume of trade or of net revenue. 





NO SHORT CUT 

Every so often it is publicly suggested, 
through one channel or another, that a 
revolution of the baking industry is at 
hand, and that the discovery of a new 
kind of bread, or of new methods of 
baking it, will completely change the re- 
lations between the baker and the com- 
munity he serves. Some of these pro- 
posed new schemes are supported by 
claims that they will immensely improve 
the nutritive qualities of bread; others 
are guaranteed to effect remarkable sav- 
ings to the baker in the cost of his ma- 
terials or of manufacture. 

One by one these startling discoveries 
are proclaimed, have their day of pros- 
perity, and then disappear. Meanwhile 
white bread, the unadulterated product 
of wheat flour, continues not only to hold 
its own, but to gain, slowly but steadily, 
in total consumption. The various ab- 
normal forms of bread, and the simplified 
processes of manufacture which are sup- 
posed to bring about such remarkable 
economies, uniformly fail to meet satis- 
factorily the hard test of practical ex- 
perience, because the public knows what 
kind of bread it wants, and is determined 
to get it. 

There is no short cut to prosperity or 
brilliant success in the bakery business. 
As in every other form of industry, there 
are always men who are looking for a 
chance to do something startling, some- 
thing which will bring them quick and 
enormous profits with the minimum of 
effort. Such men resent the long and 
arduous process of building up, little by 
little, a successful business; they want 
immediate. results on a large scale, and, 
if they happen to be bakers, they spend 
an unduly large part of their time in try- 
ing to invent ways of multiplying their 
profits of a cent or a fraction of a cent 
a loaf. 

One of the favorite experiments is to 
attempt to merchandise a loaf advertised 
as “better than white bread.” It was 
almost certainly for serving just such a 
loaf on Pharaoh’s table that the chief 
baker in Genesis was hanged, and it prob- 
ably was about what he deserved. There 
are many qualities and grades of white 
bread, and the ideal loaf represents so 
high a standard that there is always room 
for every baker to improve the quality 
of his product, but he cannot beat his 
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own game. He cannot replace any of the 
fine white wheat flour in his loaf with any 
other substance and thereby evolve a loaf 
which will meet either the test of science 
or the demand of the public. 

The same principle holds good regard- 
ing all attempts to make rapid profits by 
using cheap materials. Some bakers seem 
to think that the use of inferior grades 
of flour and of other commodities, with a 
corresponding saving in cost, provides the 
best way in which to widen the margin 
expenses and gross receipts. 
This plan has been tried over and over 
again, but it always fails. Every baker 
faces a double competition: that of the 
other bakers doing business in his field, 
and that of the housewife who still bakes 
her own bread. In both cases the basis 
of competition is quality; bread under 
any circumstances is so cheap that price 
plays a minor part, at any rate in the 
long run. Sharp competition based large- 
ly on quality means loss of trade and 
possible ruin for the baker who handicaps 
himself with cheap materials. 

Yet another short cut to prosperity, 
often attempted by bakers and almost in- 
variably with lamentable results, is that 
of speculation. The ardent flour sales- 
man sings the familiar song about “higher 
prices in the spring,” points out that 
there is certainly going to be another 
great war in Europe, and murmurs some- 
thing about a sure profit of two or three 
dollars a barrel on flour bought today 
for future use. The baker is tempted, 
and signs the order for two or three 
times as much flour as he can reasonably 
expect to use within the next sixty or 
ninety days. 

Let him stop to think. If the profit 
is sure, why is the mill so eager to make 
the sale at the existing low price? If it 
is not sure, is the baker in a financial 
position to indulge in speculation in what 
is virtually the option wheat market? 
Most bakers wisely resist the temptation 
to take “flyers” in grain, or to dabble in 
purely speculative stock transactions, and 
yet they will unhesitatingly do what 
amounts to exactly the same thing when 
they buy more flour than they can use, 
on the chance that wheat will advance. 

The history of short cuts to wealth in 
baking is largely one of disappointments. 
A few men, indeed, have grown rich out 
of the bakery business, but they have 
done so by wisely extending the volume 
of their trade, realizing that a safe profit 
of half a cent or a cent may grow to very 
large figures if only it can be made to 
apply to a sufficiently large number of 
units. They have not jumped to opulence 
by startling discoveries, and most of them 
have lost quite as much as they have 
made by speculation. They have made 
good white bread, and lots of it, and they 
have built up an efficient system of mer- 
chandising and distributing their product. 

This, in substance, is the whole secret 
of success in the bakery business: the best 
possible quality of white wheat bread, a 
solid and increasing volume of trade, and 
a cost accounting system so accurate as 
to tell the baker exactly how much he 
must charge for each loaf in order to 
realize a small but certain profit on every 
pound sold. These things are not sensa- 
tional, and they do not bring wealth over- 
night, but their success has been proved 
by thousands upon thousands of practical 
experiments. As for the get-rich-quick 
baker, the seeker after short cuts, he is 
more than likely in the end to be glad to 
accept a subordinate position in the em- 
ploy of his steady-going competitor. 


between 





CLEANLINESS AND PROFITS 

There is probably no form of human 
activity into which habit and tradition 
enter more completely than in the pur- 
chase of its food supply by the average 
family. Despite the vast quantity of 
popular scientific education, much of it, 
incidentally, of doubtful value or worse, 
which has been spread broadcast during 
the past decade, very few housewives 
have anything but an empirical knowl- 
edge of the food values of what they 
serve on their tables. They have tried 
certain staples, and know that their fami- 
lies thrive thereon; beyond that their pur- 
chases of food are based largely on habit. 

As a result, any tradition regarding 
a particular form of food, once estab- 
lished, is particularly hard to break down. 
It may be wholly unreasonable, and en- 
tirely at variance with the facts, but none 
the less it will persist in the minds of 
thousands of women, and will influence 
them materially in their selection of food- 
stuffs. 

Such a tradition is the one, still preva- 
lent to a surprising degree, that bakery 
products are produced amid more or less 
unsanitary and uncleanly surroundings. 
This belief goes back to the days, not so 
very long ago, when the general standard 
of sanitation and cleanliness in bakeries, 
and particularly in the smaller ones, was 
by no means what it should have been. 
Twenty or thirty years ago a great many 
bakeries unquestionably were poorly ven- 
tilated, ill lighted and dirty. The house- 
wife who noted these things resolved that 
she would never admit to her table the 
products coming from such places, but 
would make her bread, cakes and pastry 
amid the cleanliness of her own kitchen. 

Today all this has changed, and the 
bakery which does not maintain a high 
standard of sanitation and cleanliness is 
now the rare exception. Machinery has 
replaced human hands; light and fresh 
air have come to be regarded as indis- 
pensable to the baker as the very flour 
he uses. There are few household kitch- 
ens which can compare with a first class 
bakery in this respect, and the house- 
wife’s method of baking is one which 
most bakeries would no longer tolerate. 

Nevertheless, the tradition still per- 
sists. Every baker who is actively seek- 
ing to extend his trade, and to substitute 
his products for those baked in the home, 
knows how often the underlying difficulty 
is the firmly rooted belief that bakery 
goods, if not actually unclean or impure, 
are produced amid surroundings which 
“we don’t know anything about.” In vain 
the baker points out the vast changes 
made in recent years; in vain he demon- 
strates that the modern bakery is so clean 
as to make almost any kitchen ashamed 
of itself. The housewife, strong in the 
faith of two or three decades ago, re- 
fuses to be convinced. 

Unluckily, there are occasional inci- 
dents even now which serve to keep this 
tradition alive and active. Most bakeries 
are models of airy cleanliness, and laws 
and ordinances have succeeded in driving 
the really unsanitary or unclean bakery 
practically out of existence, but there are 
still a good many bakeries which leave 
room for considerable improvement. A 
dingy exterior, even if the inside is all 
that can be desired, suggests a lack of 
cleanliness which may not really exist at 
all; an unwashed window is often enough 
to convince the passer-by that the entire 
bakery is dirty. 

The delivery of bakers’ products, and 
their sale in retail shops, are likewise 
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sources of trouble. If a bakery truck or 
delivery wagon looks shabby, the mind 
instantly transfers the outward neglect 
to the contents. A wagon needlessly left 
open, particularly if there be flies buzzing 
about, is enough to make every woman 
who sees it a recruit for the army of 


home bakers. If bread is exposed for 
sale in a retail grocery, and the con- 
tainer is not spotlessly clean and com- 
pletely protected from the outside air 
and from all possible handling of the 
contents, a prejudice is created which no 
amount of publicity can overcome. 

The time has passed when it is neces- 
sary to urge upon bakers the absolute 
necessity of keeping their bakeries clean, 
well lighted and well ventilated, but in 
many cases, having done their utmost in 
these respects, they are inclined to think 
that their task is ended. They must re- 
member, however, that it is necessary not 
only to be clean, but to look clean. Every 
step, not only in the manufacture of 
bread, but in its distribution, must }e 
safeguarded. A fresh coat of paint on 
the exterior of a bakery, or on the out- 
side of a delivery truck, may not improve 
the quality of the bread, but it will have 
a material influence in convincing tle 
prospective customer that everything re- 
lating to this particular bakery is as clean 
as it ought to be. 

The obligation which rests upon every 
baker to secure absolute cleanliness in 
every department of his work involves 
both his individual profits and the we'- 
fare of the baking industry as a whole. 
There is no other form of bakery adver- 
tising to compare with a public demon- 
stration of spotlessness; the baker whose 
plant and whose system of delivery are 
conspicuous for their cleanliness has 
found the best possible selling agency for 
his products. More than this, he is help- 
ing the entire trade to wipe out the old 
stigma, and to make the housewife realize 
that when she buys her bread or pastry 
from the baker she is not sacrificing 
cleanliness, but actually increasing it. 


“FAILED AT FORTY” 
Who said the pioneer has gone? 
Adventuring is past? 
Not much! The spirit of our race 
Will hazard to the last. 
To “fail at forty”—well, what then? 
“With valiant heart and lifted head, 
It’s up again, and on again, 
And do it all once more again; 
It’s do it seven times or ten”— 
That’s what our fathers said. 
They did it—which is why we’re here— 
And what they did, we do: 
With every sunrise, in our way, 
We're “starting life anew.” 
The Conestoga-wagon once, 
The ax and then the plow; 
The only difference is wire 
(And wireless) here and now. 
One day the hand, today the brain; 
Wherever there’s a bin, 
Somewhere for it waits golden grain: 
Find that—and throw it in. 
To get and lose, and get once more: 
Why, that’s to play the man; 
That’s to be all you want to be— 
To be American! 
They’ve cleaned you out? They have? 
Well then, 
Come on; get out of bed: 
It’s up again, and on again, 
And do it all once more again; 
You're still a man; they’re only men— 
_You’re living till you’re dead! 


—Reginald Wright Kauffman. 
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The weakness in wheat prices during 
the past few days, despite the efforts of 
certain interests to capitalize the Franco- 
German situation into an advancing mar- 
ket for grain, resulted in a correspond- 
ing decline in most quotations for flour. 
There has been, however, no regularity 
about the price movement, and open 
quotations have shown a wide range, de- 
pending engey on the anxiety of the 
miller to make immediate sales. 

The same thing has been true of mill- 
feed, and while in general the demand 
for feed, particularly in the East, has 
been exceedingly good, with prices high 
and the supply limited, a few markets 
have reported a tendency in the opposite 
direction. 

On the whole, the mills are apparently 
doing quite as good a business for this 
normally dull season as they had any 
reason to expect, and in some cases pre- 
sumably a good deal more. Hard and 
soft winter wheat flours continue to run 
close together in the matter of price, 
with springs averaging perhaps 60c high- 
er, although in many cases spring wheat 
patents are being sold at prices lower 
than those asked for the corresponding 
grades of winter wheat flour. 

The course of prices for top patents 
is indicated in the following table, show- 
ing average quotations at four repre- 
sentative markets, two western and two 
eastern. 





Hard Soft 

Spring winter winter 

Jan, 2 $7.10 50 $6.45 
Jan. 16 7.30 6.60 6.65 
Jan. 2 7.35 6.60 6.70 
Dec. 27 7.55 6.75 6.80 
Dec. 1 . 7.15 6.50 6.45 
Nov. 1. 7.35 6.70 6.40 
Oct. 1 7.05 6.35 5.90 
Sept. 1 7.00 6.15 5.65 
Aug. 1 8.00 6.45 5.90 
July 1 8.05 7.05 6.35 
June 1 8.35 7.45 6.85 
May 1 8.70 7.65 7.25 
April 1 8.40 7.50 7.05 
March 1 8.80 7.90 7.40 
, 7.75 6.85 6.50 
Jan. § sccautece 7.40 6.75 6.30 
May 14, 1920%.. 16.20 15.05 13.85 


*Record high point, 

‘The following table gives an approxi- 
mate average for quotations on first 
clears in eastern and -western markets: 





Hard Soft 

Spring winter winter 

Jan. v $5.20 25 
Jan, 5.7 5.30 5.30 
Dec, 5.75 5.35 5.30 
Dec. 5.65 5.20 5.15 
Nov. 5.55 5.35 5.25 
Oct. 5.25 4.90 4.75 
Sept. 5.30 4.70 4.40 
Aug. 1 5.75 4.90 4.65 
July 1 6.05 5.50 5.05 
June 1 6.20 5.95 5.15 
May 1 6.25 5.90 5.40 
April 1 5.70 5.60 5.20 
March 1 5.70 5.55 5.30 
Feb 4.80 4.75 4.80 
Jan. 8 wcccsecee 4.75 4.75 4.65 
June 18, 1920*.. 11.55 11.15 10.80 


*Record high point. 

An approximate average quotation for 
bran of all types in both eastern and 
western markets as reported on Jan. 23 
was $32.50 per ton, which compares with 
the following first-of-the-month quota- 
tions: 





Jan. 2 .. Junel.. 
Dec, 1. May 1 
Nov. 2 ciccst April 1 
Oct. 1 eee . March 1 
Sept. 1 ........ 21.00 Feb. 1 


Aug. 1 cadens Jan. 3 e+. 28.75 
July 1 ........ 20.85 May 14, 1920*. 69.80 
*Record high point, 





The following table shows the percent- 
age of output to full capacity reported 
by three important groups of mills: the 
spring wheat mills of the Northwest, the 
hard winter wheat mills of the Kansas- 
Oklahoma district, and the soft winter 
wheat mills of the Ohio valley: 


Hard Soft 

Spring winter winter 
ES eee 55 59 55 
Jan. 7-13 .......6 47 57 54 
Dec, 31-Jan. 6.... 32 53 36 
December average 657 65 61 
November average 75 76 63 
October average... 74 78 60 
September av’ge.. 67 79 60 
August average... 652 78 70 
July average .... 49 62 45 
June average .... 40 58 39 
May average .... 41 58 38 
April average ... 40 59 38 
March average .. 47 67 46 
February average. 46 63 47 
January average.. 43 54 40 
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(Special Telegrams from Correspondents of 
The Northwestern Miller, Jan, 24.) 


PuiiapetPHia.—Flour quiet and weak, 


influenced by fluctuations of wheat. 
Millfeed scarce and firm. 
PrrrssurcH.—Flour market opened 


fairly strong, with moderate demand. 
Prices firm. Millfeed slow, and little 
demand. 


Nasuvitte.—Flour market quiet and 
without important feature. A few mills 
report some business, but the majorit 
have dull demand. Millfeed unchanged. 

Cotumsus.—No apparent change in 
flour business at beginning of week. The 
recent drop in wheat, which has been 
reflected in flour, causes buyers to an- 
ticipate a still further decline, therefore 
a dull business is being reported. Feed 
prices are firm, bran in good demand. 

Kansas Crry.—Flour trade moderate 
this week. Most sales for deferred ship- 
ment. Little interest in prompt deliv- 
eries, and shipping directions continue 
slow. Situation, as a whole, about un- 
changed. Prices 5@10c lower. Mill- 
feeds unchanged. Demand excellent, of- 
ferings light. 

Mitwavkee.—Flour trade continues 
moderately active. There is more hold- 
ing off in anticipation of further reces- 
sions. Spring patent 10@l15c bbl lower, 
with decline in wheat and easy cash basis. 
Rye flour easier but unchanged. Busi- 
ness fair. Millfeed firmly held at un- 
changed prices. Good demand, offers 
negligible. 

BartimorE.—Flour is generally lower. 
Many mills that have been complaining 
of wheat scarcity are now to the front, 
anxious to sell flour, but buyers are hav- 
ing troubles of their own and are not 
responding. ‘They note that the big 
wheat receipts are finally beginning to 
be reflected in the visible. Feed higher 
but inactive. 


Boston.—Considerable pressure to sell 
spring and hard winter wheat flours this 
week, with prices 10@20c lower. De- 
mand slow. Soft winter flours steady 
but quiet. Trade beginning to complain 
again about delay in getting shipments 
forward, on account of weather condi- 
tions. Millfeed firmer, with a sharp ad- 
vance on bran. Other feeds also higher. 


Sr. Louis.—The lower wheat market 
had a tendency toward causing buyers 
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to hold off purchasing for the time be- 
ing, but, despite this, trade has enjoyed 
a fair volume of business so far this 
week, Some buying is reported on slight 
showing of strength today. Export trade 
is rather quiet, but inquiries are more 
numerous than last month. Millfeed is 
firm and strong. 

New Yorx.—Lower wheat prices 
helped undermine confidence, and there 
was an absence of buying orders. Some 
business was done on old bids. Recent 
buying by the American Relief Adminis- 
tration has helped clean market of low- 
er grades. A round lot of springs was 
sold to Cuba for export, but otherwise 
the export market is slow. Prices prac- 
tically unchanged. 

Cuicaco.—The only change in the local 
flour situation is a drop of 20c bbl in all 
grades, due to the break in the wheat 
market yesterday. So far the break has 
not stimulated demand, and little inter- 
est is being displayed by the trade. 
There has been some export inquiry in 
the past few days, but little or no busi- 
ness resulted. Feed is somewhat easier 
and prices are down about 50c ton. Al- 
though mills are still holding prices firm, 
demand is only fair at the best. 

Winyirec.—Western Canadian mills 
report improving demand for flour at 
Saturday’s prices. Present list dates 
from mid-December. Feed in keen de- 
mand, chiefly for local western account, 
and mills west of lakes have little to 
offer for shipment to eastern Canada or 
United States. Prices advanced $1, mak- 
ing bran $19@20 and shorts $21@22 ton, 


bags, mixed cars, delivered, Manitoba © 


territory. Demand for wheat indiffer- 
ent. Market shows occasional weakness. 





CORNERING MEXICAN FLOUR 


A reduction in the present import tax © 


on American flour going into Mexico has 
been suggested to combat the “corner” 
on the Mexican wheat crop which is al- 
leged to exist, says a report received by 
the Department of Commerce from the 
American consulate at Mexico City. Ac- 
cording to local press statements at Mex- 
ico City, a small group of merchants and 
millers has purchased 90 per cent of that 
commodity, and the price has been raised 
from seven to nine pesos per sack within 
a month. 





FLOUR PRODUCTION AND MOVEMENT 
Estimates by Russell’s Commercial News, 
based on the methods employed by A. L. 
Russell during his service as statistician for 
the Grain Corporation, and on mill reports 
to The Northwestern Miller, of the United 
States flour production and the flour and 
wheat movement for the period from July 1, 
1922, to Jan. 6, 1923 (000’s omitted): 
1922-23 1921-22 1920-21 
Flour production, bbls— 


Dec. 31-Jan. 6........+ 1,949 1,776 1,728 
July 1-Jan. 6 ........ 74,904 72,300 59,400 
Flour, July 1-Jan. 6, 

bbls— 
TERPOFEB ccc cccccncces 8,208 8,944 8,400 
SPP oe 320 227 696 
Wheat, July 1-Jan. 6, 

bus— 


Receipts from farms. .568,000 619,000 577,000 


TWBKPOTtS occ cccccccces 113,936 158,799 174,111 
Tmports °...cccccesece 12,200 5,849 33,776 
Ground by mills...... 337,078 326,049 258,400 
Wheat stocks, Jan. 6, 

bus— 
At terminals ......... 43,476 61,198 43,086 


At country elevators, 
mills and in transit.133,882 113,042 211,179 





The entire grain crop of Bulgaria is 
estimated tg be about 300,000 tons short 
of last year. 
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The following table shows the flour output 
at milling centers for the past two weeks, 
with comparisons, in barrels: 

Jan, 21 Jan. 22 
Jan. 20 Jan.13 1922 1921 


Minneapolis ...268,525 226,715 275,885 257,685 











Ot. POM sccceve 13,300 14,520 9,495 10,695 
Duluth-Superior 24,315 14,225 11,475 16,040 
Milwaukee ..... 7,500 4,500 1,500 4,465 
PORN scenars 313,640 259,960 298,355 288,885 
Outside mills*..169,240 ...... BST,B96 wccce. 
Ag’gate sprg.482,880 .:.... eee 
St. Louis 31,600 27,500 
St. Louist 41,300 34,400 
BuMaloe ..cccces 1 635 117,825 154,915 
Rochester 8,000 7,300 
Chicago 23,000 17,000 
Kansas City 92,830 70,200 
Kansas Cityt...27 276,535 253,160 
CBRE cccccccs 20,100 14,505 
Salina ...cceces . S4E,17@ ..ccc. 
TOGO cccccces : 30,500 18,600 
,, eee . 75,130 57,745 
Indianapolis.... 11,220 11,093 8,390 
Nashville** --111,060 97,720 93,680 
Portland, Oreg. 7,620 24,415 31,785 27,060 
BORCEIO co cccnces 37,275 27,211 31,090 25,655 
Tacoma ....... 31,305 28,850 41,350 18,935 


PERCENTAGES OF ACTIVITY 


The following table shows the percentages 
of activity of mills at various points. The 
figures represent the relation of actual week- 
ly output of flour, as reported to The North- 
western Miller, to possible output on full- 
time schedule, operating six days per week: 


Jan. 21 Jan. 22 





Jan. 20 Jan.13 1922 1921 

Minneapolis ...... 7 40 51 47 
are 56 60 41 45 
Duluth-Superior .. 66 38 30 43 
Outside mills*..... 53 50 43 39 
Average spring... 55 47 47 44 
Milwaukee 47 28 5 19 
St. Louis 31 63 54 56 
St. Louist 49 53 44 48 
aa 67 71 93 59 
ROCMOSteP ..ccceee 26 43 39 40 
CORD: evecccesce 58 58 41 72 
Kansas City....... 72 69 66 64 
Kansas Cityft ..... 54 53 52 51 
Per re 90 87 78 34 
BTID ccc cecssece 47 52 - és 
6.56 60.090 400 64 63 39 45 
ree 55 54 41 38 
Indianapolis ...... 49 49 37 26 
Nashville** ....... 53 50 54 45 
Portland, Oregon... 65 42 55 56 
BORCEIO .ccccessece 71 52 59 49 
TOOWMRR 26s cece 55 51 73 33 
oo ee er 56 55 49 45 


*Minnesota, Dakota and Iowa mills, out- 
side of Minneapolis and Duluth. 

+Flour made by mills outside of St. Louis, 
but controlled in that city. 

tFlour made by group of southwestern 
mills outside of Kansas City but inclusive of 
mills at Wichita, Salina, Omaha and St. 
Joseph. 

{Flour made by central states mills, in- 
cluding those of Toledo. 

**Flour made by southeastern mills, in- 
cluding Nashville, 





PRESENT RATE BASIS CONTINUED 

Wasuinoton, D. C.—The joint con- 
ference between representatives of for- 
eign and American steamship lines from 
the North Atlantic, South Atlantic and 
Gulf, which met at Atlantic City, failed 
to reach any agreement in respect of the 
general question of parity commodities 
and differentials. The committee ap- 
pointed to handle the matter reported 
that it had failed to agree on a revised 
schedule of rates covering such commod- 
ities. Accordingly, the conference de- 
cided unanimously to continue on the 
present basis, it being stated that the 
existing rates “were temporarily satis- 
factory.” W. B. Keene, director of 
traffic for the Shipping Board, repre- 
sented the government at the conference. 


JoHN Marrinan. 








Flour and millfeed quotations, reported to The Northwestern Miller as of Tuesday, Jan. 23. 


jutes; millfeed per ton, packed in 100-lb sacks. All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery. 


FLOUR— 
Spring first patent ........... eccbvecese eoece 
Spring standard patent ...... eecvecedencces 
Spring Bret GIOAF occccccsveccccccceceses Jo 


Hard winter short patent 
Hard winter straight .......... 
Hard winter first clear . 


Soft winter short patent 
Soft winter straight ........... 
Soft winter first clear...... 


Rye flour, white ......... 
Rye flour, standard ........ 








FEED— 
Spring: WN Mad 06 ois 0 odd cba cev cde csed bs 
Hard winter bran ........+0..++0- seeeceees 
Bott, IE Dike ns sus sin 010 o.t008.de's 000609: 


Standard middlings (brown shorts)........- 
Flour middlings (gray shorts)...........6s6. 
Red GOR peters kan ieess's.04s esa see snes’ 

Family patent 
MTP ere $....@7.50 (49's) 
San Francisco... ....@7.90 


SUMMARY OF FLOUR AND MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 





Unless otherwise noted, flour per bbl of 196 Ibs, packed in 98-lb cottons or 140-Ib 





Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis New York Baltimore Philadelphia Boston Columbus tNashville 
$6.30@ 6.70 $6.45@ 7.25 eee Ae $6.50@ 6.80 $7.75@ 8.25 $7.00@ 7.25 $7.00@ 7.50 $7.75@ 8.00 $7.00@ 7.20 $7.00@ 7.75 
5.80@ 6.40 -40@ 6.70 a ee 6.25@ 6.50 6.40@ 7.00 6.50@ 6.75 6.50@ 6.75 6.75@ 7.40 6.70@ 7.00 eee 
4.70@ 5.30 5.40@ 56.50 mr Pee 4.90@ 5.50 5.75@ 6.10 oece.e MPs ove 6.00@ 6.40 5.50@ 6.25 tes Wk eens * ar 
5.80@ 6.60 eee. Fee 6.10@ 6.50 6.00@ 6.30 6.50@ 6.75 6.50@ 6.75 6.75@ 7.00 6.25@ 7.40 6.60@ 6.90 6.25@ 7.00 
4.90@ 5.50 onc oQ ese 5.20@ 5.70 5.10@ 5.60 6.10@ 6.50 6.00@ 6.25 6.40@ 6.65 oo @.usee 6.40@ 6.70 ro re 
4.35@ 4.80 v0 @ occ 4.40@ 4.75 4.50@ 5.00 er ee ee Pere Per Leere rere o0cc Qc cece . oe 
5.80@ 6.20 occoe@ee errs ° 6.00@ 6.25 BD. ces 6.50@ 6.75 eee, reer 6.60@ 7.65 6.40@ 6.65 8.10@ 8.40 
5.40@ 5.80 occee@e coc cose 5.25@ 5.50 5.75@ 6.25 *5.55@ 5.70 *5.75@ 6.50 6.25@ 6.75 6.00@ 6.45 6.60@ 7.00 
4.60@ 4.80 aape de ea ---@. 4.50@ .5.00 @ssves a ee ee eee 5.50@ 6.25 oradseerde oseee@ 5.50 
4.40@ 4.90 4.65@ 4. o ence Mocs ccc e @ee. 56.00@ 5.25 5.00@ 5.40 5.25@ 5.50 5.15@ 5.50 ee re ee Foe 
4.25@ 4.50 3.75@ 3.85 o ove oO ace since o ees o@. cvee 4.25@ 4.65 asc de QP coves rrr, Petr ., Pee MP veses 
28.00@30.15 27.00 @ 28.00 » «Devoe wocce Miccves so @.. 34.50@35.00 34.50@35.00  35.50@36.00  82.50@33.50 ee Stee 
28.00@29.50 me rere 26.50 @ 27.00 28.25 @28.50 ~«@.. ree Pere 0000s Do coce 35.75 @36.00 rr. Pret PTT a etre 
29.50@30.00 com 6 EP cece --@.....  28.50@29.00 ee 35.00@35.50 35.50@36.00 35.50@36.00 27.00@ 29.00 
28.50 @30.15 27.00@28.00  27.50@28.00 .... aed © _ Fe 34.50@35.50 33.50@36.00 35.50@36.00 33.50@34.50  30.00@32.00 
30.50@32.15 30.00 @30.50 30.00@31.00 31.00@32.00 oo @.- 36.00 @37.00 35.00 @ 37.00 38.50@39.00 35.50 @36.50 6080p Ue cscs 
33.50 @36.00 «eee + @33.00 eres ete 600 6G s vc00 5 000s Me acke 39.00 @ 40.00 38.00 @ 39.00 sees @41.50 36.50@37.50 cetn ell vcene 
Straight Cut-off Kansas standard patent Dakota standard patent Montana standard patent 
$5.30@5.80 (49's) $5.80@6.00 (49's) ete'e Maes 6 $7.50 @8.20 $6.90@7.20 
060 @ cove -70@6.00 oes» @7.20 ove + @8.20 eee» @T7.55 


*Includes near-by straights. tNashville prices basis f.0.b. Ohio River points for soft winter wheat flour and feed. 
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ILLINOIS MILLERS MEET 


Southern Illinois Association Holds Annual 
Gathering at Belleville—Rate Ques- 
tion Considered 


Sr. Louis, Mo.—A meeting attended by 
nearly 40 members of the Southern IIli- 
nois Millers’ Association was held in 
Belleville, Thursday, Jan. 18. The meet- 
ing was opened in the morning by Presi- 
dent George C. Ziebold, and lasted well 
into the afternoon, the entire time being 
devoted to business matters, with the ex- 
ception of an hour at noon, when the 
members of the organization and their 
guests attended a dinner at the Belleville 
House. 

The first matter given consideration 
was the any-quantity rates which now 
prevail in the Southeast, and regarding 
which a hearing will be held in Washing- 
ton on Jan. 29. W. O. Bartholomew, St. 
Louis, traffic manager of the association, 
detailed at length what progress has 
been made in fighting them. He stated 
that the subject of remedying these rates, 
which, with few exceptions, apply on any 
quantity of grain products shipped in the 
southeastern territory, was first brought 
up three years ago. 

Mr. Bartholomew explained that the 
hearing in Washington the last of Janu- 
ary, which he will attend, is the result 
of a complaint against a recommenda- 
tion of an examiner of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission that no change be 
made in the any-quantity rates. He said 
that the present rates in the Southeast 
are sufficiently high to permit of a re- 
duction, and suggested that if the Mis- 
sissippi valley rates were made to apply 
in this territory much of the existing 
unfairness would be relieved. 

Several millers urged that as many 
members of the association as possible 
attend the hearing in Washington, in or- 
der that the full force of the organiza- 
tion might be exerted toward a readjust- 
ment of these rates. It was the consensus 
of opinion of those present that the as- 
sociation should seek the nullification of 
the any-quantity rates rather than an ex- 
tension of the same to include a wider 
territory. 

J. B. McLemore, Nashville, Tenn., sec- 
retary of the Southeastern Millers’ As- 
sociation, addressed the meeting. Fol- 
lowing Mr. McLemore’s talk and the ex- 
pression of opinion by a number of mill- 
ers, the matter of furthering self-rising 
flour in the South was referred to the 
executive committee of the association for 
whatever action it might care to take. 

Considerable discussion was given to 
the advisability of employing a chemist 
to care for the laboratory work of all 
members of the organization. This ques- 
tion was finally referred to the executive 
committee for disposal at its next meet- 
ing. 

In view of the fact that some discus- 
sion is now being carried on regarding 
the advisability of the United States ex- 
tending further aid to European nations, 
a resolution pertinent to this question 
was adopted, reading as follows: 

“It is currently reported in the news- 
papers that Congress is considering an 
advance of money to European countries 
to enable them to purchase agricultural 
products in the United States, and 

“Whereas, Wheat flour is not only a 
food the use of which is understood by 
all European people, but offers the great- 
est nutritive value for money expended, 
and is quickly prepared and offers econ- 
omy in shipment; therefore, be it 

“Resolved, by the Southern Illinois 
Millers’ Association in meeting assembled 
at Belleville, Il, Jan. 18, 1923, that this 
association go on record as urging Con- 
gress to incorporate in any measures look- 
ing to European relief a definite provi- 
sion that a large proportion of the money 
thus appropriated shall be expended for 
wheat flour manufactured in the United 
States.” 

After some discussion a resolution was 
later adopted instructing the secretary to 
see what steps can be taken looking 
toward a wider use of Illinois flour in 
state institutions. 

Millers present at the meeting from 
Tilinois: William Baltz, Millstadt; Ed- 
ward Schurman, Germantown; Christo- 
pher Heiligenstein, Freeburg; H. C. 
Poignee, O’Fallon; G. W. Tiedemann, 
O’Fallon; W. E. Meek, Marissa; Martin 
Huber, Highland; Julius Postel and Al- 
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lan Postel, Mascoutah; E. S. Pfeffer, 
Lebanon; Julius Huegely, Nashville; R. 
C. Linders, Baldwin; C. A. Carter, Bald- 
win; A. A. Prange, New Douglas; Phil 
H. Postel, Mascoutah; W. J. Reichert, 
Freeburg; W. C. Reichert, Belleville; 
Killian Coerver, Prairie du Rocher; 
George C. Ziebold, Waterloo; George 
Schoening, Columbia; G. F. Baltz, Mill- 
stadt; A. A. Driemeyer, Pinckneyville; 
M. D. King, Pittsfield; H. C. Cole, Ches- 
ter; Peter Haupte, New Athens; A. J. 
Koenigsmark, Waterloo; Arthur Eidman, 
Belleville; J. L. Griggs, Sparta; A. H. 
Gilster, Chester; C. H. Koenigsmark, 
Waterloo. 

Others present were: J. B. McLemore, 
Nashville, Tenn; George E. Hincke, Lon- 
don, Eng; Charles A. Craven, Birming- 
ham, Ala; F. E. Eichler, J. O. Morrissey, 
W. G. Martin, Jr.. W. O. Bartholomew, 
St. Louis; D. L. Boyer, Mexico, Mo. 

W. G. Martin, Jr. 





SHANGHAI FLOUR MARKET 

Suanocuar, Cuina, Dec. 29.—Quota- 
tions on the Flour Exchange during the 
past week declined slightly, but have 
since appreciated a little, standing yes- 
terday at 2.05 taels per sack (approxi- 
mately $5.80 per bbl). Local mills are 
quoting about 2.17 taels for spot cargo. 

Arrivals of American flour from the 
United States Pacific ports have been 
abundant during the week, some 4,000 
tons being landed. American sellers are 
quoting at $1.45 per sack ($5.80 per ware 
c.i.f., Shanghai, which means 2.05 taels 
per sack. Business is being done on the 
basis of 1.92 taels for American flour 
for spot delivery. 

The arrivals of wheat from the Pacific 
Coast ports are by no means small, this 
week alone 4,000 tons having been con- 
signed to Shanghai. Chinese buyers’ 
ideas are $42 per ton, while exporters in 
the United States are demanding $45. 
Under such circumstances it is not sur- 
prising that business is practically im- 
possible. 

Stocks in the Shanghai market of flour 
manufactured by local mills out of Chi- 
nese and American wheat are about 25,- 
000 bbls. 

It is expected that the price of Chinese 
flour will go up shortly, but not until 
importation of the commodity ceases 
from the United States. All contract 
cargoes have practically come through. 

The buying of rice from abroad and 
locally is becoming the order of the day. 
During the week Chinese merchants were 
reported to have contracted for 100,000 
bags of Rangoon rice for April-May de- 
livery. 

Arrivals from Japan this week totaled 
about 15,000 bags of Saigon and Bangkok 
rice. This is not contract cargo, but 
sent down by merchants in Japan with 
instructions to sell to the best bidders. 

The local rice market has been going 
up, owing to the small quantities of the 
cereal coming into Shanghai. ‘he de- 
mand is very strong. 

The Japanese rice market is at present 
featureless. Feverish agitation is being 
carried on in Tokyo by Japanese farmers 
who are fighting the declining price. They 
have announced the intention of declaring 
a strike for the purpose of guarding their 
interests, but this has failed to make any 
impression. 

D. ARakIE. 





MONTREAL’S VESSEL MOVEMENT 

Montreat, Que.—Record figures for 
the port of Montreal are given in the 
annual report just presented by the port 
warden, Captain R. C. Brown, to the 
council of the Board of Trade. The un- 
precedented figures of 1921 were out- 
done in 1922. The increase was mainly 
due to the large number of vessels load- 
ing full grain cargoes. There were 342, 
as against 296 in 1921. 

The channel from Quebec to Montreal 
was reported clear 15 days later than the 
previous year; navigation opened three 
days earlier, and the first ocean departure 
was four days later than the previous 
year. The last over-sea departure at the 
close of the season was two days earlier 
than the previous year, carrying grain 
and general cargo, and the last departure 
of any kind was two days earlier than 
in 1921. 

The port warden’s record for 1922 is 
as follows: 928 over-sea ships, with an 
aggregate tonnage of 3,281,449, or an in- 
crease of 147 ships and 809,754 tons; 230 











vessels for lower ports, aggregate ton- 
nage 470,658, an increase of 44 vessels 
and 116,253 tons; total increase, 191 ves- 
sels and 926,007 tons. 

The depth of water in the ship channel 
showed a slight increase over 1921 until 
Nov. 1. From then till the end of the 
season there was a decrease of about a 
foot as compared with 1921, necessitat- 
ing curtailment of draft on several heavy 
drawing vessels. 

A. E. Perks. 





“BUY BAKER’S BREAD” 


Larabee Company Will Add Line Indorsing 
Bakery Products to All Newspaper and 
Outdoor Advertising 


Kansas Crty, Mo.—As a result of a 
conference between the executives of the 
Larabee Flour Mills Corporation and L. 
Roy Curtiss, New York, in charge of the 
company’s publicity, the line “Buy Bak- 
er’s Bread” will hereafter appear in all 
flour advertising of the Larabee com- 
pany. This includes all outdoor adver- 
tising, of which the Larabee company 
does much through the central and east- 
ern states, and all “consumer” advertis- 
ing in newspapers and other channels. 

While the line “Buy Baker’s Bread” has 
been used to a considerable extent by 
bakers, the Larabee company believes it 
is the first milling concern to take a hand 
in giving the phrase more general cur- 
rency. 

The company has under favorable con- 
sideration the use of “Bread is the Best 
and Cheapest Food” as a supplementary 
brand print on its packages. 

R, E. Srerxrna. 








QUARTERMASTER’S REQUIREMENTS 

Cuicaco, I1u.—The United States gov- 
ernment quartermaster’s department, 
1819 West Pershing Road, Chicago, IIl., 
has issued a proposal for furnishing it 
with certain quantities of hard and soft 
wheat flours. Bids will be opened on 
Feb. 1, 1923, and quotations are to be 
made on basis of f.o.b. destination. 
Quantities required and points of deliv- 
ery are as follows: 

Hard wheat flour, packed in new sin- 
gle cotton sacks, 98 Ibs net: Q.M., West 
Point, N. Y., 60,074 lbs; Q.M., Mitchell 
Field, Garden City, N. Y., 45,080; Depot 
Quartermaster, New York lighterage, for 
Fort Slocum, N. Y., 40,082; Q.M., Camp 
McClellan, Ala., 78,400; Q.M., Madison 
Barracks, Sacketts Harbor, N. Y., 40,- 
082; Depot Quartermaster, New York 
lighterage, for Q.M., Fort Jay, N. Y., 
40,082; Q.M., Fort McPherson, Ga., 75,- 
608; Q.M., Fort Williams, Portland Har- 
bor, Maine, 40,082; Q.M., Fort Bragg, 
Fayetteville, N. C., 150,038; Q.M., Fort 
Oglethorpe, Ga., 42,140; Depot Quarter- 
master, Army Supply Base, Bay Ridge 
Station, Long Island, N. Y., for Fort 
Hamilton, New York, 80,164; Depot 
Quartermaster, Chicago G.I. Depot, 1819 
West Pershing Road, Chicago, 215,002; 
Depot Quartermaster, Washington G. I. 
Depot, First and B streets N.W., Wash- 
ington, D. C., 350,056; Q.M., Plattsburg 
Barracks, Plattsburg, N. Y., 60,074; Q. 
M., Fort Totten, Whitestone, L. I., 60,- 
074; Depot Quartermaster, Eighth 
Corps General Area Depot, Warchouse 
No. 12, New Group Warehouses, Fort 
Sam Houston, Texas, 1,200,010; Q.M., 
Fort Brown, Texas, 40,082; Q.M., Fort 
Clark, Texas, 100,058; Q.M., Fort Mc- 
Intosh, Texas, 46,550; Q.M., Fort Bliss, 
Texas, 270,088 ; Q.M., Camp Marfa, Marfa, 
Texas, 50,078; Q.M., Nogales, Ariz., 63,- 
014; Q.M., Fort Crook, Neb., 40,082; 
C.0., Boston Q.M.I. Depot, Boston, 
Mass., 59,976, for the following assist- 
ant Q.M.’s: Fort Andrews, Mass., 9.996, 
Fort Banks, Mass., 19,992, and Fort 
Strong, Mass., 29,988; Q.M., Fitzsimons 
General Hospital, Bunell, Colo., 70,070; 
Q.M., Fort Riley, Kansas, 40,082; Q.M., 
Fort Sill, Okla. 110,054; Q.M., Fort 
Thomas, Newport, Ky., 60,074; Q.M., 
Camp Meade, Md., 79,968; Q.M., Fortress 
Monroe, Va., 150,038; Q.M., Langley 
Field, Va., 40,082; Q.M., Fort Eustis, Lee 
Hall, Va., 140,042; Q.M., Fort Omaha, 
Neb., 40,082; Q.M., Jefferson Barracks, 
Mo., 60,074; Depot Quartermaster, St. 
Louis G.I. Depot, St. Louis, Mo., 98,000; 
Q.M., Fort Leavenworth, Kansas, 70,- 
070; Q.M., Fort Logan, Colo., 40,082; Q. 
M., Fort D. A. Russell, Wyo., 50,078; 
Q.M., Fort Benjamin Harrison, Ind., 
109,760; Q.M., Camp Custer, Mich., 57,- 
086; Q.M., Fort Hayes, Columbus, Ohio, 
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40,082; Q. M., Fort Benning, Ga., 200,- 
018; Q.M., Fort Des Moines, Iowa, 44,- 
982; Q.M., Fort Snelling, Minn., 137,- 
200; Q.M., Fort Williams, Portland, 
Maine, 60,074; Q.M., Camp Devens, 
Mass., 150,038; Q.M., Fort Ethan Allen, 
Vt., 40,082. 

Hard wheat flour, packed in new 
double cotton and jute sacks, 98 lbs net: 
Depot Quartermaster, New York light- 
erage, P.O. First Avenue and Fifty- 
ninth Street, Brooklyn, N. Y., for care 
Panama Quartermaster Depot, Corozal, 
Canal Zone, 800,072 Ibs; Depot Quarter- 
master, New York G.I. Depot, Bay 
Ridge Station, L.I.R.R., last carrier, P. 
O. First Avenue and Fifty-ninth Street, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., 240,002; Depot Quar- 
termaster, New York lighterage, P. 0. 
First Avenue and Fifty-ninth Street, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., for Quartermaster, Post 
of San Juan, P. R., 81,536. 

Soft wheat flour, packed in new single 
cotton sacks, 98 lbs net: Depot Quar- 
termaster, New York lighterage, for 
Fort Jay, N. Y., 24,010 Ibs. 

To enable the quartermaster’s office to 
make prompt awards a 10-lb sample of 
flour must be submitted by prospective 
bidders. This sample must be sent in 
time to arrive not later than 48 hours 
prior to opening of bids. Prices to be 
submitted per unit, which is one pound, 
and not per barrel or sack. Deliveries 
to commence immediately after awards 
are made, and be completed at destina- 
tions by March 10, 1923, with the follow- 
ing. exceptions: 

lour for Depot Quartermaster, Wash- 
ington G.I. Depot, Washington, D. C., to 
be delivered as follows, 149,940 lbs by 
March 15, 100,058 by April 1, and 100.- 
058 by May 1; flour for Depot Quarter- 
master, New York lighterage, P.O. First 
Avenue and Fifty-ninth Street, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., for care Panama Quarter- 
master ~— Corozal, Canal Zone, 200,- 
018 lbs to be delivered on March 1, April 
1, May 1 and June 1, 1923; the 40,082 
Ibs for Q.M., Madison Barracks, Sack- 
etts Harbor, N. Y., to be delivered by 
Feb. 20; 40,082 for Q.M., Fort Williams, 
Portland Harbor, Maine, by March 1; 
215,002 for Depot Q.M., Chicago H.1I. 
Depot, 1819 West Pershing Road, Chi- 
cago, by Feb. 20; 240,002 for Depot Q. 
M., Brooklyn, N. Y., for Q.M., Post of 
San Juan, P. R., by March 1; flour for 
Depot Q.M., Eighth Corps, G. A. Depot, 
Fort Sam Houston, Texas, to be deliv- 
ered 400,036 by Feb. 25, 400,036 by March 
10, and 399,938 by April 25; for Q.M., 
Fort Clark, Texas, 49,980 by March 10, 
and 50,078 by June 10; for Q.M., Fort 
Bliss, Texas, 90,062 by March 10, 90,062 
by April 25, and 89,964 by May 25; for 
Q.M., Jefferson Barracks, Mo., by April 1. 

S. O. Werner. 





CAMPBELL BAKING CO. BOND ISSUE 

Kansas Crry, Mo.—A bond issue of the 
Campbell Baking Co. has been offered to 
Kansas City investors, and has been well 
received, according to local underwriters 
The issue was of $1,250,000 real estate 
first mortgage 614 per cent gold bonds, 
offered at 95 to yield approximately 7 
per cent, maturing Jan. 1, 1943. Security 
is by a first mortgage lien on all real 
estate and other fixed assets of the com- 
pany, including the plants at Kansas City, 
Mo., Topeka, Kansas, Dallas, Texas, and 
Des Moines, Iowa. According to the 
prospectus issued by the bond house of- 
fering the issue, gross sales in 1922 
amounted to $6,945,832, compared with 
$2,803,239 in 1918. Profits in 1922 were 
$643,440, a gain of $382,882 in four years. 

. RE. Srerune. 





GERMAN RE-EXPORT PERMITS 

Wasuinoton, D. C.—Re-export per- 
mits will no longer be granted holders of 
foodstuffs shipped into Germany, which 
cannot be sold on account of the high 
prices, the Department of Commerce 
states. Prospects of a difficult winter 
and the exhaustion of the purchasing 
powers of the poorer classes have moved 
the government to this peremptory stand. 

The export embargo on foodstuffs has 
been made stricter than ever before. Any 
goods left in the various free ports of 
Germany are not affected by this prohi- 
bition, and can be readily — away 
later to a more promising market if they 
fail to sell in Germany. Once they pass 
the customs, however, and enter Ger- 
many, it is impossible to obtain a license 


for their re-export. 
Joun Marainan. 
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DECIMAL WEIGHT MEASURE 


Federation Secretary Asks Millers to Protest 
Against Continued Delay in Acting 
Upon Vestal Bill 


Curcaco, Inr.—A. P. Husband, secre- 
tary of the Millers’ National Federation, 
is sending out a bulletin to all members 
of the Federation urging them to write 
at once to their representatives in Con- 
gress, protesting to the Republican lead- 
ers that the Vestal bill (H.R. 7103) has 
not been acted upon, and to insist that 
the promises of these leaders to give it a 
place on the active calendar of the House 
be kept. 

The Vestal bill, which provides for the 
application of the decimal weight system 
to flour and feed packages, was intro- 
duced in the House of Representatives 
on June 18, 1921, by A. H. Vestal, of 
Indiana, chairman of the House commit- 
tee on coinage, -— and measures. A 
hearing was held by Mr. Vestal’s com- 
mittee, and a favorable report was made 
to the House on June 17, 1921. 

Although numerous promises have been 
made to Mr. Vestal by those in charge 
of the House programme that the bill 
would be brought up for action, these 
pledges have been disregarded. There 
appears to be no opposition to the bill, 
which is practically the same as that 
passed by the previous House of Repre- 
sentatives, and which received a favor- 
able report from the Senate committee 
on standard weights and measures. It 
has simply been sidetracked in favor of 
other bills of greater political impor- 
tance. 

Mr. Husband calls attention to the fact 
that the present Congress adjourns by 
legal limitation on March 4, 1923, and 
all bills not passed by that date expire 
automatically. Every miller is familiar 
with the conflicting state laws coverin 
weights of flour packages. The Vesta 
bill, if passed, will do away with this, 
and there would be uniform weights for 
packages of flour and feed throughout 
the United States. Mr. Husband there- 
fore urges all millers to write their con- 
gressmen immediately, giving them the 
number of the bill (H.R. 7103) and to 
follow it up, so that it will not be over- 


looked. 
S. O. Werner. 








LOS ANGELES BREAD WEEK 

Los Ancetes, Cat.—Co-operation with 
bakers for the first Bread Week, Jan. 
21-28, will be given by the Los Angeles 
Chamber of Commerce and civic clubs, 
as well as by grocers and wholesalers. 

Proclamation of Bread Week by May- 
or Cryer recently encouraged the south- 
ern California wholesale and retail bak- 
ers’ associations to make elaborate plans 
for the entertainment of men prominent 
nationally in the bread industry, in con- 
nection with an educational campaign. 
Invitation has been extended to com- 
munity leaders, and those engaged in the 
trade will hear Dr. H. E. Barnard, sec- 
retary of the American Bakers’ Associa- 
tion, of Chicago, and John Hartley, sec- 
retary of the National Retail Master 
Bakers’ Association, at a banquet at the 
Elite, at 6:30 p.m., Jan. 25. 

Evening meetings in three Los Angeles 
high schools have been arranged to in- 
struct housewives and show methods 
used in up-to-date bakeries of the coun- 
try. Speakers and motion pictures will 
be included in the programmes. 





SAN FRANCISCO GRAIN TERMINAL 

San Francisco, Cau.—Erection of a 
large grain terminal at Islais Creek to 
handle California’s crop of wheat and 
barley for export was practically as- 
sured on Jan. 17, when the state board 
of harbor commissioners, acting on a pe- 
tition from the local grain dealers, set 
aside space for the purpose. The details 
of the proposition are yet to be worked 
out, but Chairman John H. McCallum 
States that Chief Engineer White had 
been instructed to make a report to the 
board as to the probable cost of the nec- 
essary equipment asked for by the grain 
men. 

The petition to the board asking that 
Space for the grain terminal be set aside 
was signed by Edward L. Eyre & Co., 
Kerr Gifford & Co. and others, setting 
out that the annual barley crop of Cali- 
fornia is about 700,000 tons, of which 
amount 25 per cent is exported. The 
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wheat crop amounts to approximately 
400,000 tons yearly, and about 25,000 
tons are exported. 

Chairman McCallum stated that there 
is ample space at Islais Creek for the 
grain terminal. The oil terminal is under 
a shed 400x200, and half of this space, he 
said, is available for the grain terminal. 

In the past San Francisco has had lit- 
tle need for a grain terminal, accord- 
ing to Mr. McCallum, because the crops 
have been handled to a large extent at 
Port Costa and on a small scale on the 
local piers, which is the only method 
the harbor commission has at present of 
handling grain for shipment. The grain 
men want the terminal ready for the 
next crop, and Mr. McCallum reported 
that if the commission sees the way clear 
to provide for their wants it will be 
done. 





HEAVY FIRE LOSSES BY MILLS 

The Mill Owners’ Mutual Fire Insur- 
ance Co. of Iowa, in its forty-eighth an- 
nual report to members, calls attention 
to the heavy losses experienced by all 
companies in the past two years. It is 
pointed out that this situation indi- 
cates a laxness in the care and mainte- 
nance of properties. 

The company reports gains in the 
year’s business as follows: increase of in- 
surance in force, $93.742,017; increase in 
cash assets, $103,452.59. Owing to an 
increase in reserve for unearned pre- 
miums of $205,274.86 and to the heavy 
losses, the surplus shows a decrease of 
$115,265.84. 

Losses paid during 1922, less discount, 
salvage and reinsurance, were $720,- 
727.39. Dividends paid to policy hold- 
ers amounted to $140,178.37. 





THE CUBAN SALES TAX 

New York, N. Y.—In view of the un- 
certainty existing in the minds of Ameri- 
can exporters. pending an official inter- 
pretation of the Cuban 1 per cent sales 
tax, the following unofficial statement by 
Paul L. Edwards, commercial attaché, 
has been prepared as representing cur- 
rent opinion in Cuba as to reasonable 
interpretation of its application: 

“While the text of the Cuban 1 per 
cent tax on sales and receipts, which was 
enacted on Oct. 9, 1922, and which went 
into effect on Dec. 1 last, provides that 
the levy is to be collected on merchan- 
dise of foreign origin, and is to be paid 
by persons and concerns in Cuba who 
represent foreign exporters on a com- 
mission or on any other basis, this tax is 
not to be levied on sales made in Cuba 
by persons and concerns who represent 
foreign houses located outside of Cuba 
on a straight commission basis, provid- 
ing: 

“(1) The commission agent does not 
ever have actual custody over the mer- 
chandise; (2) does not guarantee the 
quality of the merchandise or the fulfill- 
ment of the terms of the corresponding 
sales contract; (3) does not have pos- 
session of negotiable documents of title 
covering the shipment, or of documents 
made out to his order; and (4) does not 
have anything to do with the collection 
of payment for the sale. 

“Thus, for instance, American export- 
ers who receive orders through straight 
commission agents in Cuba need not con- 
cern themselves with the 1 per cent tax 
when shipment is made direct to cus- 
tomers here, payment being made on 
open account direct to the American 
exporter, or to a bank in exchange for 
documents. 

“Concerns having specific problems 
which do not appear to be covered by 
the above statement, are invited to pre- 
sent them to the Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce. and an effort 
will be made through the office of the 
commercial attaché at Havana to se- 
cure a ruling as soon as the official inter- 
pretation of the Cuban authorities can 
be obtained.” 

W. QuacKENBUSH. 





DEATH OF ALEXANDER C. HARSH 

Sr. Louis, Mo., Jan. 23.—(Special Tel- 
egram)—Alexander C. Harsh, former di- 
rector of the “Merchants’ Exchange and 
a prominent St. Louis Grain dealer, died 
at his home in this city on Monday night, 
Jan. 22, after an illness lasting a month. 
Mr. Harsh was a member of the grain 
commission firm of Harsh & Polk, and 
was 40 years of age at the time of his 


death. He came to St. Louis nine years 
ago from Nashville, Tenn., where he had 
been engaged in the grain brokerage 
business. He was active in business here 
until his recent iliness from influenza fol- 
lowing an operation. Mr. Harsh was 
widely known among grain dealers in 
the Middle West. Funeral services will 
be held in St. Louis this afternoon, and 
the body sent to Nashville for burial. 
Mr. Harsh is survived by his widow, his 
mother, two brothers and a half brother. 
W. G. Martin, Jr. 





OPERATIVES CHOOSE CHICAGO 


Association of Operative Millers to Hold An- 
nual Mass Convention at Chicago, 
June 4-9 


M. F. Dillon, Kansas City, secretary 
of the Association of Operative Millers, 
announces that the membership of the 
association has voted overwhelmingly in 
favor of Chicago as the place for hoid- 
ing this year’s mass meeting. Following 
canvass of the vote the executive com- 
mittee fixed June 4-9 as the date. Head- 
quarters will be at the Sherman Hotel. 

It is not intended to have a machinery 
exhibit, but there will be what are called 
“light” displays of appliances and sup- 
plies by associate members. 

The programme will be made up from 
suggestions handed in on return cards, 
which were sent to active members. 
There will be one session each day, be- 
ginning about 9 a.m. 

Application will be made for reduced 
rates under the rules of the Railway 
Passenger Associations. 








WHEAT SEEDING IN JAPAN 

Suancual, Curna, Dec. 29.—Wheat 
and barley planting has been about fin- 
ished in most prefectures in Japan, ac- 
cording to official reports, and if good 
weather continues a bumper crop is ex- 
pected. It is said that, due to the pres- 
ent weak grain market, farmers are re- 
ducing the acreage planted to those two 
grains by an amount estimated at 5 per 
cent. 

Retail prices in Tokyo on Dec. 1 had 
dropped .3 per cent compared with Nov. 
15, and .8 per cent compared with Nov. 
1, according to figures issued by the 
Japanese Chamber of Commerce. Com- 
pared with a year ago, recent prices are 
10.7 per cent lower, the report asserts. 

D. Arakie. 





SOUTHEASTERN MILLERS MEET 

Nasnvitte, Tenn.—The Southeastern 
Millers’ Association, at its annual meet- 
ing, elected the following officers: E. M. 
Kelly, Nashville, president; G. A. 
Breaux, Louisville, vice president; J. W. 
Morrison, Iexington, Ky., second vice 
president; J. B. McLemore, Nashville, 
secretary; Miss A. H. Whitson, Nashville, 
treasurer; E. E. Laurent, Clarksville, 
Tenn., W. B. Anderson, Hopkinsville, 
Ky., C. T. Johnson, Mount Vernon, Ind., 
Frank Hutchinson, Lawrenceburg, Ind., 
C. P. Smith, Knoxville, Tenn., Lyman 
Bowman, Sikeston, Mo., and W. A. Dale, 
Columbia, Tenn., members of the execu- 
tive committee. 

About 30 millers were in attendance. 
Several important trade topics came up 
for discussion. 

Joun LeErrer. 


PROTECTION TO GRAIN SHIPPER 

InpIANAPOLIS, IND.—Protection of the 
shipper against unscrupulous dealers and 
those who have becone insolvent but 
continue in business was one of the prin- 
cipal subjects discussed at the twenty- 
first annual convention of the Indiana 
Grain Dealers’ Association at the Board 
of Trade. Representatives from the 
leading grain centers of the United 
States, including’ Chicago, New York, 
Cincinnati, Louisville, Toledo, Buffalo, 
Philadelphia, Baltimore and Detroit took 
part in the discussion. 

W. H. Howard. secretary of the Board 
of Trade, presented a set of rules de- 
signed to strike at the member of the 
Board of Trade or Stock Exchange who, 
after becoming insolvent or passing 
through bankruptcy, assunes a new name 
and continues in business. The chief 
point of the set is that after he “gets 
on his feet” he must prove that he has 
settled all accounts. 

Professor J. J. Davis, head of the 
entomology department at Purdue Uni- 
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versity, spoke on insect pests. Fumiga- 
tion, sanitary measures in storing grain 
and adoption of recognized good farm- 
ing practices which would minimize in- 
festation would serve to eliminate 50 to 
75 per cent of the damage by insects to 
grains and seed in storage, he said. 

Among the other speakers on the pro- 
gramme were Harvey Mullin, president 
of the Indianapolis Grain Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation; H. W. Reiman, Shelbyville, past 
president of the Indiana organization; 
H. C. Searce, Mooresville, vice president ; 
Charles B. Riley, secretary; Bert Boyd, 
treasurer; Fr E. Watkins, president 
of the Grain Dealers’ National Associa- 
tion, Cleveland; W. E. Culbertson, secre- 
tary Illinois Grain Dealers’ Association, 
Champaign; Mead A. Kelset, secretary 
for Indiana of the Near East Relief; 
Newman W. Miller, state fire marshal; 
Paul Grace, Chicago; Wiley W. Means, 
Shelbyville; Carl W. Sims, Frankfort; 
J. W. Stackhouse, Etna Green, Ind. 

Officers elected for the coming year: 
E. Hutchinson, Arlington, president; E. 
K. Souash, Crown Point, vice president; 
Bennett Taylor, La Fayette, and Wil- 
liam Laughry, Monticello, directors. 
Charles B. Riley, Indianapolis, re-elected 
secretary; Bert Boyd, Indianapolis, re- 
elected treasurer. 

Curis O. Apion. 





CAR DEMAND DIMINISHES 

The demand for freight cars is now 
less than it has been at any time since the 
middle of September, according to re- 
ports filed by the carriers with the car 
service division of the American Rail- 
way Association. 

On Jan. 7 requisitions for freight cars 
in excess of the current supply totaled 
73,285, a decrease of 9,642 within a week. 
At the same time 20,426 surplus freight 
cars, in good repair and immediately 
available for use if traffic conditions war- 
ranted, were reported scattered through- 
out the country. This was an increase 
within the same period of 5,445. 

The shortage in box cars on Jan. 7 
amounted to 30,895, a decrease since Jan. 
1 of 7,502. 





FALL GRAINS SHOW IMPROVEMENT 


There has been general improvement 
in fall sown grains, according to the semi- 
monthly crop notes of the United States 
Department of Agriculture for the first 
half of January. In most areas mild 
and open weather has prevailed, and 
backward fields have largely caught up 
in seasonal development of growth. In 
some sections in a few states drouthy 
conditions during the early period after 
sowing and a present lack of moisture 
have caused poor germination and 
growth. Chinch bugs are reported in 
some sections of the Central West, and 
freezing and thawing and high winds 
blowing the soil from the plant have 
done slight damage in spots. 

Farm work has proceeded satisfac- 
torily in most sections, and fall plow- 
ing for spring crops is generally further 
advanced than usual, though in New 
England, due to heavy snows, and in a 
few other sections where, due to drouth, 
the ground has been too dry, all farm 
operations are backward. 

In many sections of the country light 
rains, snow and mild weather have bene- 
fited pastures and meadows, and have 
improved the feed situation in north- 
western range sections. In the South- 
west, natural grasses are short and grain 
pasturage fair, though more moisture is 
now needed. 





BECOMES WISCONSIN MILL AGENT 
Mitwavuker, Wis—lIra E. Bickhart 


“has retired from the Binsfield-Bickhart 


Milling Co., Chilton, Wis., and the part- 
nership has been dissolved. Mr. Bins- 
field will continue the business. 

Mr. Bickhart has become associated 
with the John H. Ebeling Milling Co., 
Bay, Wis., manufacturer of 
Cream of Wheat flour. and a general 
line of feed. He will cover the southern 
Wisconsin and northern Illinois, and has 
established headquarters in Milwaukee. 
Offices will be opened as soon as a suit- 
able location can be secured. 

Mr. Bickhart is widely known in the 
milling, wholesale flour and bakery trade 
in Wisconsin and vicinity, and also has 
a wide acquaintance in the feed trade. 


L. E. Mever. 
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READJUSTMENT IN FARMING 


Recommendations as to Bettering Agricul- 
tural Conditions Made at Conference 
of Northwest Educators 


Recommendations designed to readjust 
the farming industry in the Northwest 
were presented to Minneapolis and St. 
Paul business men by W. C. Coffey, dean 
of the University of Minnésota Farm 
School, at a meeting in Minneapolis on 
Jan, 22. 

The recommendations were in the form 
of preliminary committee reports by the 
spring wheat regional conference, formed 
by instructors in the agricultural col- 
leges of Minnesota, North Dakota, South 
Dakota and Montana, to solve farm 
problems common to all four states. 

“We are attempting to save the wreck- 
age which may be so near in agricul- 
ture,” Dean Coffey explained. “We are 
vitally concerned in the present prob- 
lems, but we are holding great confi- 
dence for the future in an effort to make 
farming a less hazardous occupation.” 

The committee on farm credits and 
banking reported that one of the ele- 
ments of weakness in the commercial 
banking system was the number and 
small size of the country banks, and 
proposed a study of the relation of 
the banking system of the rural districts 
and farming prosperity. 

Training of producers, warehousemen, 
salesmen and managers is necessary be- 
fore co-operative marketing agencies can 
hope to succeed, the committee on mar- 
keting organization declared. It added 
that at present “all such organizations 
are bound to be experiments,” and sug- 
gested reforms of marketing agencies 
through basic principles which already 
have been established. 

Present agricultural difficulties are in 
the main a direct result of “the terrific 
boom and the depression through which 
we are passing,’ the labor committee 
reported. It Tostoned that no matter 
what remedial measures may be taken 
along the line of rural credits, market- 
ing and transportation, similar difficulties 
will face the farmers so long as these 
upheavals occur. 

In the matter of wages, these conclu- 
sions were reached: Farm wages are ex- 
ceptionally low in terms of purchasing 
power; wages of common labor in the 
cities are not unduly high, in fact they 
are approximately on a pre-war level in 
terms of purchasing power; wages of 
skilled and semiskilled are unduly high. 

The following suggestions were made 
by the committee on grain grades and 
grading: Thorough cleaning of market 
grain, either at the shipping point or on 
the farm; location of wheat of high 
protein content, both as to quantity and 
quality, as soon as possible after har- 
vest. 

The committee indicated that it would 
ask possible modifications of the federal 
standards for wheat. 

The committee on transportation sug- 
gested that, if possible, the fall peak of 
traffic be spread over a longer period 
by improvement in storage facilities and 
arrangements for financing the farmer. 
The committee plans to continue its 
work by investigating the sufficiency of 
railroad equipment, car service, rates 
and motor transportation. It also viewed 
the St. Lawrence waterways with favor 
as a means of conserving the railroad 
equipment and reducing freight rates. 

J. L. Coulter, president of the Agri- 
cultural College of North Dakota, said 
that high freight rates were one of the 
critical problems of the Northwest, but 
believed that they would gradually be 
adjusted. 

Alfred Atkinson, president of the Ag- 
ricultural College of Montana, said that 
farmers of the state were fairly well 
satisfied with wheat raising, that sheep- 
men were “in good shape,” but the cat- 
tle raisers were not so well off. 

Other speakers included Chester H. 





Morrill, assistant secretary of agricul- - 


ture, J. S. Jones, of the Farm Bureau 
Federation, C. L. Mosher, of the Federal 
Reserve Bank, and D. A. Wallace, of St. 
Paul, editor of the Farmer. 





FLOUR AGENT HANGED BY TURKS 
Newspaper dispatches state that 


Thomas Joannides, representative in the 
Near East of the Washburn-Crosby Co., 
and other American milling concerns, 
was hanged recently by the Turks. The 
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report is said to have originated with 
the Near East Relief organization at 
Smyrna, and to have been confirmed at 
Athens. Mr. Joannides was executed 
together with seven other prominent 
Greeks after having been convicted of 
giving money to Greek patriotic societies 
in Smyrna. He had dealt with the 
Washburn-Crosby Co. for several years. 


LONDON MARKET INACTIVE 


Buyers Have No Confidence in Prices—Im- 
ported Flours Too High to Meet 
Home Competition 

Lonvon, Enoa., Jan. 23.—(Special Ca- 
ble)—The flour market is practically at 
a standstill. Buyers have no confidence 
in prices. The political situation makes 
things unsettled, and imported flours are 
7 too high to compete with home 
milled products, which are pressed for 
sale on a basis of about 34s ($5.55 per 
bbl), c.i.f. Medium Canadian exports 
are offered at 35s@35s 6d ($5.70@5.75), 
c.i.f., and holders of dearer stocks are 
offering at a sacrifice to secure trade. 
Kansas offers are around 37s 6d ($6.05), 
cif, Australian 37s ($6), c.i.f., but few 
sales are reported. The wheat market is 
also exceedingly dull. The Common- 
wealth government line has decided to 
carry wheat and flour from Australia at 
equal rates. The present rate to United 
Kingdom ports is 40s per long ton. 

C. F. G. Rarxes. 











RETAIL FOOD PRICES 

The retail food index issued by the 
United States Department of Labor 
shows that there was an increase of 1 
per cent in the retail cost of food to 
the average family in December, com- 
pared with November. The index num- 
bers, based on 1913 as 100, were 145 in 
November, and 147 in December, 1922. 

During the month from Nov. 15 to 
Dec. 15, 1922, 19 articles on which month- 


ly prices are secured decreased in price 
as follows: pork chops, 11 per cent; or- 
anges, 5; raisins, 3; round steak, ham, 2; 
sirloin steak, rib roast, chuck roast, ba- 


con, leg of lamb, hens, lard, bread, 
rolled oats, baked beans, canned toma- 
toes, 1. Canned salmon, cream of wheat 
and prunes decreased less than ¥% of 1 
per cent. 

Eighteen articles increased in price as 
follows: butter, 10 per cent; cabbage, 6; 
onions, 5; cheese, strictly fresh eggs, 
storage eggs, corn meal, navy beans, 3; 
fresh milk, evaporated milk, oleomar- 
garine, flour, granulated sugar, 2; maca- 
roni, coffee, bananas, 1. Nut margarine 
and crisco increased less than ¥% of 1 
per cent. Prices remained unchanged 
for plate beef, corn flakes, rice, pota- 
toes, canned corn, canned peas, and tea. 

For the year period, Dec. 15, 1921, to 
Dec. 15, 1922, the decrease in all articles 
of food combined was 2 per cent. 

For the 9-year period, Dec. 15, 1913, to 
Dec. 15, 1922, the increase in all articles 
of food combined was 41 per cent. 





OHIO BAKERS IN SESSION 

Cotumsus, Onto, Jan. 23.—(Special 
Telegram)—A fair number of bakers’ 
supply and flour men is attending the 
annual convention of the Ohio Bakers’ 
Association, which is being held at the 
new Southern Hotel today and tomor- 
row. Most of this afternoon’s session 
was devoted to discussion and adoption 
of the new constitution and bylaws, 
which partly plan for the appointment 
of a general council board of Ohio bak- 
ers to work with the newly formed 
group associations. President E, T. 
Kaulbach, of Youngstown, in his annual 
address, urged stronger co-operation for 
the improvement and enlargement of the 
association. H. E. Turley and Joseph B. 
Weil delivered addresses on activities of 
the American Institute of Baking and 
the school of baking during the past 
year. A. S. Purves. 








WHEAT FLOUR EXPORTS, 1921-22 
Wheat flour exports from the United States by months from Dec. 1, 1921, to Nov. 30, 
1922, with countries of destination, as officially reported by the Bureau of Foreign and Domes- 
tic Commerce, in barrels of 196 lbs (000’s omitted): 





To— Dec. Jan. Feb. Mch. April May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Total 
Azores, Madeira .. .. 2 2 3 1 5 4 sal oe +. — 8 25 
BE: oh: 0.6:6-0:6.00 3 7 9 2 3 3 1 3 4 6 5 4 50 
a rae 9 7 18 15 28 27 15 15 6 15 26 192 
Pee 2 3 “6 6 2 1 ss 3 4 11 2 4 38 
Finland .......... 15 24 31 41 43 41 19 29 40 38 47 62 430 
PD acesweseses - = . <s 3 a 1 ee 1 1 1 2 
eee 107 158 221 237 134 136 50 14 42 63 155 143 1,460 
Gibraltar .....0+.. ‘ 2 a 2 - 1 1 ee 1 es ee 1 
ere ; 1 8 il 8 12 4 5 1 1 ea 10 44 105 
BOOE cw wisevtcesecc 2 1 2 4 3 ee 3 8 18 2 43 
eee a 5 ue 14 13 43 16 2 2 1 3 9 3 111 
Malta, etc. .. ° 2 7 3 9 1 3 5 7 1 7 2 4 50 
Netherlands ...... 36 50 43 85 60 48 36 67 97 65 106 112 796 
MOPWEF ..cvcceces 83 29 2 13 14 14 13 18 30 25 20 37 298 
Poland, Danzig ... 1 il 6 3 3 10 9 2 6 4 55 
Russia in Europe.. . 1 3 4 19 81 43 34 76 66 327 
Sweden .........++ 9 4 S 8 7 3 11 9 20 104 
Turkey in Europe.. 31 35 52 164 166 214 124 44 48 53 73 73 1,077 
Ukraine ....ccccss oe 2° 6 28 19 95 eo 2 16 177 
United Kingdom .. 102 133 167 285 192 151 1438 104 208 168 191 190 2,029 
Other Europe ..... +e 13 1 3 2 1 1 1 e's 4 ee 26 
Canada ..cccrccese 2 1 2 6 2 3 4 3 a 6 8 8 49 
British Honduras.. 1 1 2 2 2 2 2 2 3 3 2 1 23 
Costa Rica ....... 10 9 6 4 11 12 5 5 5 8 7 11 93 
Guatemala ....... 10 11 7 5 10 9 12 6 10 13 13 10 116 
HIOR@GUFAS ...+-.... 6 6 5 4 6 7 5 4 8 6 5 5 67 
Nicaragua ....... 1 4 5 3 6 3 5 2 4 4- 2 5 44 
er 8 9 6 7 16 6 6 7 13 8 3 9 98 
Salvador ......... 5 5 11 4 14 6 4 4 7 5 6 7 78 
DE <a's.6 4 4%%:45.0% 23 20 18 25 21 18 28 21 29 24 29 36 292 
eee ear 73 82 94 106 92 80 90 67 90 86 93 93 1,046 
BD Bike 650s a9 t06 7 10 19 16 17 8 21 13 14 20 23 33 201 
WIREMOGOS ccccccces 1 1 1 1 1 ee 1 1 2 2 2 13 
SOMABIOS 260000008 10 11 10 18 15 11 12 12 19 15 11 10 154 
Trinidad and To- 

Sea 1 1 1 3 1 1 1 2 3 1 oe 15 
Other B. W. Indies 2 3 2 4 2 2 6 6 3 5 4 4 43 
Dominican Rep. .. 7 8 7 8 12 10 9 5 8 6 8 10 98 
Dutch West Indies. 1 1 2 2 2 | 1 2 2 2 1 2 19 
French W. Indies.. 6 7 8 6 11 11 8 6 5 11 13 10 102 
Virgin Islands .... 2 2 2 3 2 3 3 2 3 3 3 30 
Other West Indies. » | 1 oe ee ee 2 ee ee ee o« e 4 
Newfoundland and 

Labrador ..... és 1 1 1 as 3 2 1 5 5 1 3 23 
Perr ere 26 25 28 40 48 26 $2 44 45 44 16 44 418 
a 3 4 4 4 5 5 8 9 10 9 6 8 75 
yg, WEEEREE EEE 5 2 1 3 os 1 1 6 6 4 10 10 49 
Cobemeta 2... sce 2 2 2 2 2 3 5 4 3 1 3 4 33 
Mouader .......00. 6 6 5 6 6 11 11 6 4 7 8 11 87 
GD wevcccccese 6 2 3 3 4 6 3 2 1 5 7 2 44 
, Para 16 6 1 7 3 12 3 16 11 8 12 15 110 
GD cccstsvccedes 1 7" ee 1 4 5 ee 1 4 2 es 18 
GEMM, cece cescccss 15 38 72 5 a ee 13 17 65 199 207 121 752 
Hongkong ........ 120 178 86 51 10 7 3 54 102 120 101 93 925 
, oO O*Fe eae 119 62 42 64 37 18 41 15 20 15 19 ° 452 
Kwantung ........ 31 24 98 24 os 26 20 38 56 64 61 16 448 
Philippine Islands. 16 26 27 42 30 23 35 27 24 33 59 37 379 
Greece in Asia .... 9 5 9 15 6 7 7 oe 2 ove 1 61 
Russia in Asia..... 2 oe es a% 4 5 ws re os 0 11 
Palestine and Syria 17 1 1 2 4 4 5 2 >. 2 2 9 57 
British West Africa 4 5 4 5 9 5 6 5 8 7 6 10 74 
TESVRt ccccccccecce 19 2 27 27 25 11 5 7 8 21 13 53 218 
Morocco .......... 1 6 ee 16 q 8 12 1 4 7 es 7 66 
Spanish Africa.... .. va ‘s 5 oe 9 RS oes 12 16 2 28 81 
Canary Islands ... 2 3 ee 4 4 oe ee 1 3 3 2 2 23 
Dutch East Indies. 1 . ee os as a2 ee es os 1 
Algeria and Tunis. 1 os 2 1 1 1 1 7 
CHOBE ccoccdccioce ar 1 ve 5 5 11 oe ite 22 
Armenia, etc. ..... 1 2 1 2° 13 3 ee 20 
French Oceania ... 1 1 1 3 1 1 2 2 2 2 2 18 
Other countries ... 8 1 1 os 3 1 1 2 1 2 21 

Totals ....... 1,014 1,099 1,203 1,495 1,198 1,089 932 921 1,169 1,301 1,510 1,556 14,487 








January 24, 1923 
BAKERS OF IOWA MEET 


Annual Convention Held at Waterloo—Course 
in Sweet Goods at Ames School to 
Follow Gathering 


Warerioo, Iowa, Jan. 23.—(Special 
Telegram)—The bakers of Iowa are 
gathering in Waterloo this week for 
their annual convention. The attendance 
is good and considerable interest is be- 
ing evinced, because of the fact that 
following the close of the meeting, a 
three weeks’ short course in sweet goods 
will be given at the farm school at Ames, 
under the auspices of the American Re- 
tail Bakers’ Association. This will be in 
charge of John M. Hartley, secretary, 
and Samuel T. Goetz. . 

An interesting programme has been 
poupers. F. G. Stadelhofer, of St. 
ouis, will talk on better bread, while 
the standard weight question will be cov- 
ered by Charles F. Alstadt, of the Al- 
stadt & Langless Baking Co., Waterloo. 
Advertising, accounting, machinery and 
other phases of the business are sche- 
uled for discussion. 

The opening session was extremely in- 
teresting. Royal Holbrook, Iowa State 
College, Ames, told of plans for the 
short course, and urged bakers to at- 
tend, F. Stadelhafer explained that St. 
Louis bakers had increased their busi- 
ness 100 per cent as a result of two 
short courses held there. 

Peter G. Pirrie brought word that tle 
baking school of the American Institute 
was now self-supporting. The benefits 
of the research department were becom- 
ing ‘apparent, and interesting develop- 
ments were pending. The school was 
teaching students what good materia|s 
were, how to use them properly, and 
how to figure the costs, three elements 
to success. 

A. J. Bamford, of the Bakers Weekly, 
reviewed the baking schools of the coun- 
try. He told of the shortcomings of vo- 
cational training here as compared with 
such work in European countries, adding 
that education was the wealth creator of 
the nation. The Milwaukee vocational 
schools, he’ said, supplied most of the 
local shops with their needed help. He 
ended with a tribute to the travelling 
school of the Retail Bakers’ Association 
of America. 

The Iowa association voted to affiliate 
with the American Bakers’ Association. 

There was a lengthy discussion on 
standard weights. A committee was in- 
structed to consider the bill before the 
New York legislature and report on 
Wednesday, with recommendations. 


Rosert T. Bearry. 











SENATE PASSES CREDIT BILL 

Wasuinoton, D. C.—The Senate on 
Jan. 19 passed the Capper farm credits 
measure, which authorizes the organiza 
tion of co-operative credit associations 
with a capitalization of $250,000, and 
amends the Federal Reserve act in some 
particulars to make it more serviceable 
to the farmer. 

Adoption of the Capper credit meas- 
ure does not satisfy the proponents of 
farm credit legislation in the Senate 
They insist that the measure does not 
go far enough, and that it must be sup- 
| meng by the so-called Lenroot-An- 

erson bill now pending before the Sen- 
ate. The latter measure authorizes the 
organization of 12 new credit depart- 
ments under each of the federal land 
banks and pledges a government sub- 
scription of $60,000,000 to finance them. 

It is probable that the Lenroot-Ander- 
son measure will be forced to the front 
in the Senate and that it will delay fur- 
ther consideration of the ship subsidy 
measure until it is disposed of. 

Farm representatives in the House de- 
clare that the lower branch of Congress 
will act promptly upon farm credit leg- 
islation just as soon as it is received 
from the Senate. JoHN Manrrinan. 


Weekly Grain Exports 
Exports of grain for the week ended Jan. 
20, as reported by the Bureau of Markets, 
exclusive of flour, and including only wheat 
inspected out under American grades, in 
bushels (000’s omitted): 
Ports— Wheat Corn 





Oats Barley Rye 








Atlantic ....1,598 1,299 336 20 1,693 
Gulf .....505 940 202 12 ose eee 
Pacific ..... 130 see ° 399 10 

Totals ....2,668 1,501 348 419 1,703 


Prev. week. .1,958 846 109 250 966 
Totals, July 1 to 
Jan, 20..100,171 33,354 13,171 14,478 24,581 
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MINNEAPOLIS, TuEsDAY, JAN. 23, 1923 


While flour demand during the week 
ending Jan. 20 was not ‘up to that of 
the preceding week, still there were some 
good-sized deals put through, and book- 
ings were considerably over the quantity 
produced. Inquiry at times was slow, 
but it is believed that all Minneapolis 
mills sold more flour than they made. 

The chief difficulty nowadays is to get 
shipping directions. It is generally un- 
derst that spring wheat mills have 
more flour on their books than is usually 
the case at this time of year, but they 
cannot get buyers to order it out. One 
of the big Minneapolis milling companies 
last week instructed all its agents and 
salesmen to concentrate their efforts on 
buyers in an endeavor to secure shipping 
directions. These are more essential at 
present than are new orders. 

Demand for first and second clear 
flours has picked up. One mill claims to 
have a lot of first clear sold, but is pil- 
ing it up in its warehouse because of in- 
ability to get shipping directions. 

Friday and Saturday last a car short- 
age developed at Minneapolis, which fur- 
ther curtailed mill operations here. 
There are no signs of this letting up, 
and the local output this week promises 
to be lighter than last. 

Following the 3c break in wheat, Mon- 
day of this week, mills reduced their 
prices and now quote top family pat- 
ents at $6.45@7.25 bbl, standard patent 
$6.40@6.70, second patent $6.15@1.40, 
in 98-lb cottons; first clear $5.40@5.50, 
second clear $3.50@4, in 140-lb jutes, 
f.o.b., Minneapolis. 











MILLFEED 


An exceedingly tight situation has de- 
veloped in millfeed, due primarily to the 
light operation of mills and incidentally 
to the fact that an unusually large pro- 
portion of the feed output has been dis- 
posed of on this crop in split cars with 
flour. There is a real scarcity at pres- 
ent of bran for immediate shipment. 
Feed manufacturers and jobbers who 
Specialize in mixed cars of feed are 
urgently in need of spot bran. Some of 
these have large quantities bought at 
around $20 ton, but are unable to get de- 
liveries. In consequence, they were 
forced into the market last week to 
buy a few cars to keep going with, and 
some paid as high as $27.50 ton to ob- 
tain same. 

Advices received from eastern dairy 
sections are to the effect that farmers 
are getting higher prices for their milk 
and can afford to pay the advances 
asked for bran. 

Jobbers are complaining bitterly of 
the fact that they are unable to get de- 
liveries on old contracts. It is not un- 
usual to -hear of October-November con- 
tracts still unfilled. They in turn have 
this feed sold, and their purchasers are 
clamoring for deliveries, but under exist- 
Ing circumstances the jobbers are help- 
ess, 

A good general demand has developed 
for flour middlings and red dog. Some 
of this is coming from territory that is 
usually supplied by winter wheat mills. 
Iowa, South Dakota, Missouri, Kentucky, 
Virginia and Carolina buyers have been 
in the market in the last week, and 
Some comparatively heavy sales of flour 
middlings have been made at top prices. 
Eastern inquiry is also showing signs of 
improvement, and buyers are taking 
standard middlings more freely, since 
they cannot get bran. 

Prices have strengthened materially, 
and further advances are looked for. 


Mills quote bran and standard mid- 
dlings at $27@28 ton, flour a $30 
@30.50, red dog $33, and rye middlings 
at $25@26, in 100-lb sacks, f.o.b., Minne- 
apolis. 

MINNEAPOLIS MILLS IN OPERATION 


Of the 27 Minneapolis mills the fol- 
lowing 141% were in operation Jan. 23: 

Atkinson Milling Co.’s mill. 

Barber Milling Co.’s mill. 

Mills of Albert Lea Co.'s mill. 

Minneapolis Milling Co.’s mill. 

Northwestern Consolidated Milling Co., A 
and F mills. 

Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., A, A South, B 
and Palisade mills. 

Russell-Miller Milling Co., B mill. 

Washburn-Crosby Co., B, C (one half), E 
and G mills. 


MINNEAPOLIS FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Minneapolis mills, with com- 
parisons, as reported to The Northwest- 
ern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls for week tivity 

Jan. 15-20 ........ 561,100 268,525 47 
Previous week ... 561,100 226,715 40 
Vea? QO .ccccccce 546,000 275,885 61 
Two years ago.... 546,000 257,685 47 
Three years ago... 546,000 288,505 51 
Four years ago.... 546,000 238,355 45 
Five years ago.... 546,000 221,760 43 


OUTSIDE MILLS 

Flour output by interior mills in Min- 
nesota, North Dakota, South Dakota, 
and two from Iowa, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller, with comparisons: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 
capacity output of ac- 
bbls for week tivity 

Jan. 15-20 ........ 315,090 169,243 
Previous week .... 346,740 181,795 52 
Wee Be vias eescs 421,890 187,595 44 
Two years ago.... 411,390 182,970 44 
Three years ago... 424,260 194,420 46 
Four years ago.... 348,150 198,875 50 
Five years ago.... 348,750 222,946 63 


MINNEAPOLIS-DULUTH WHEAT RECEIPTS 

For the week ended Saturday, Jan. 
20, receipts of wheat were as follows in 
bushels (000’s omitted) : 














1923 1922 1921 1920 

Minneapolis ... 3,550 2,247 2,748 2,723 
Duluth ........ 750 245 554 63 
Totals ....... 4,300 2,492 3,302 2,786 


Receipts of wheat in Minneapolis and 
Duluth from Sept. 1, 1922, to Jan. 20, 
1923, were as follows, with comparisons, 
in bushels (000’s omitted) : 

1922-23 1921-22 1920-21 1919-20 
Minneapolis .. 77,697 56,589 61,143 67,435 
Duluth ....... 42,347 33,784 30,359 10,083 





Totals ...... 120,044 90,373 91,502 77,518 
Elevator stocks of wheat in Minneapo- 
lis and Duluth, on Jan. 20, in bushels 

(000’s omitted), were: 
1923 1922 1921 1920 











Minneapolis ...11,807 7,851 6,951 8,650 
Duluth ........ 4,201 2,112 1,475 2,114 
Totals ...... 16,008 9,963 8,426 10,764 


LINSEED OIL MEAL 


Linseed oil meal is getting scarcer 
all the time, and is stronger this week 
at $54@55 ton, car lots, f.o.b., Minne- 
apolis. Notwithstanding the highest 
premiums on record, receipts of flaxseed 
at Minneapolis and Duluth are very 
light. Minneapolis linseed mills are run- 
ning at reduced output, have practically 
disposed of their accumulations of meal, 
and are behind on deliveries. Reports 
here are that the mills along Lake Erie 
are in the same position. Consumptive 
demand, while not heavy, exceeds pro- 
duction, so that the situation, on the 
whole, is very strong. 


NEW VARIETY OF OATS 
The Minnesota University Farm an- 


_ nounces that it has developed a new va- 


riety of oats,“which will be known as 

pher oats, Minnesota 674. H. K. 

ayes, in charge of plant breeding work 
at the Minnesota University Farm, sev- 
en years ago began experimenting with 
oats to see if a new variety could not 
be produced that would mature early, 
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stadt, who is now 72 years of age, has 
in the process of growth, and which been working in the Gold Medal mills 
would give a high yield. The idea was 40 years. 
to get a variety that would mature early moe 
enough to escape the hot weather in mid- ~ 
summer, and also resist the inroads of 
stem rust. Mr. Hayes and his associates 
a yor with upwards of 200 indi- 
vidual plants. 

About 150 bus of the gopher seed 
have been distributed, and the new va- 
riety is well on its way toward wide- 
spread distribution in the regions to 
which it is peculiarly adapted. It yields 
from 10 to 20 per cent more than the/ 
commercial varieties of other oats sown 
under conditions such as exist at th¢ 
Minnesota experiment station and _ itk 
substations. 


which would not lodge or break down 


: Searle, vice president of the 
Globe Elevator Co., has been named dele- 
gate for the Minneapolis Chamber of 
Commerce to the general conference of 
the International Chamber of Commerce, 
to be held at Rome this year. 


The Washburn-Crosby Co., Minneapo- 
lis, is making important improvements 
to its North Star mill. to facilitate the 
manufacture of dairy and poultry feeds. 
When completed, the North Star will 
be one of the most modern feed mills in 
the country. 


A spring wheat regional conference is 
being held at the University Farm, St. 
Paul, this week, attended by representa- 
tives from the Department of Agricul- 
ture at Washington, and from the vari- 
A oo ] : ous agricultural colleges throughout the 
0 —_ was lac by the yey & Northwest. Farmers’ problems of vari- 

armon Co., replacing a mill built in ous kind the subject der di i 
1856. Upwards of 2,000 visitors attend- gion, Pe ee Se er 


ed the opening, and the company dis- } 
tributed as souvenirs 1,500 2-lb sacks of The Price Cereal Products Corpora- 
tion, of Minneapolis, has placed an order 


its fancy patent flour. c 
The company, which numbers among With C. A. Weaver & Co. for an attri- 
its stockholders many of the business tion mill, reels, ete., and will manufac- 
ture commercial feedingstuffs from its 


men of Rochester, is capitalized for 
$150,000. Spencer M. Knapp is presi- byproducts. The company manufactures 
rolled oats, cream of rye and corn flakes. 


dent, H. W. Knapp vice president, and P 0 y o 

J. H. Starkey secretary and treasurer. James W. Silley is vice president and 

The company has arranged its building general manager. 

so that additional capacity can be added Based on the close today (Jan. 23), 
the minimum prices paid to farmers at 


as needed. 

country points in northern Minnesota 
were: for No. 1 dark $1 bu, No. 1 north- 
ern 98c; in southern Minnesota, No. 1 
dark $1.02, No. 1 northern $1; in central 
North Dakota, No. 1 dark 98c, No. 1 
northern 96c; in central Montana, No. 1 
dark 85c, No. 1 northern 83c. 


James P. Robertson, for many years 
western traffic manager for Furness, 
Withy & Co., Ltd., at Chicago, has re- 
tired. Harry C. Wilson, assistant to 
Mr. Robertson, is now in charge of the 
Chicago agency. Mr. Wilson is well and 

Car shortage or congestion seems to favorably known in the Northwest, hav- 
be developing in eastern territory, and ing been for some years Minneapolis 
some of the trunk lines have already agent for the Pennsylvania System. 
placed embargoes. The Carter-Mayhew Mfg. Co., Minne- 

Frank J. Ingledue, of Marshalltown,  apolis, reports the following installations 
Iowa, has been appointed sales agent for of Carter disc separators: Northfield 
the state of Iowa by the C. S. Christen- ( Minn.) Flour Mills Co; Washburn- 
sen Co., Inc., Madelia, Minn. Crosby Co., Buffalo, N. Y., 10 machines; 

B. F. Knuth, of Mitchell, S. D., has Joliet (Mont.) Flour Mills Co; Valier & 
been appointed travelling representative Spies Milling Co., St. Louis, two ma- 
in South Dakota and Montana for C, A. chines; Northern Illinois Cereal Co., 
Weaver & Co., of Minneapolis. Lockport, Ill; New London (Minn.) 

London exchange is quoted by Minne- Milling Co. 
apolis banks as follows: sight, $4.657%; W. H. Perry, traffic manager of the 
three-day, $4.65%, ; 60-day, $4.643,. Three- Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., has been elect- 
day guilders are quoted at 39.45. ed president of the Traffic Club of Min- 

Frank P. Houser, of the flour firm of neapolis. George A. Upton, of the 
Philetus Smith, New York City, was in Baltimore & Ohio Railroad, was elected 
Minneapolis on Jan. 20. From here he first vice president, and L. H. Caswell, 
went to Kansas City and St. Louis. of the Chicago Great Western Railway, 

According to a report filed with the treasurer, The directors are H. C. Chris- 
United States Department of Agricul- tianson, Chicago & Alton Railroad, O. 
ture, 35,863 rust bearing barberry bushes W. Tong, Northern Traffic Association, 
were destroyed in Minnesota in 1922. W. I. Elliott, Great Lakes Transporta- 


* cine tion Co., and J. A. Hewitt, of the Pere 

The Lidgerwood (N. D.) Milling Co. . ; : ’ 
has decided to fesantime operations, Marquette Railway. 
due to congested markets and its inabil- 
ity to dispose of its stock satisfactorily. 

C. A. Weaver & Co., Minneapolis, re- 
cently sold attrition mills to the Farm- 
ers’ Grain & Supply Co. Lakefield, 
Minn., and to Thomas Pruzek, Sand 
Creek, Wis. 

Frank H. Jordan, until recently Iowa 
state representative for the Shellabarger 
Mill & Elevator Co., with headquarters 
at Des Moines, has moved to Fort 


ROCHESTER MILLING COMPANY 


The Rochester (Minn.) Milling Co. on 
Jan. 20 formally opened its new 250-bbl 


LOCAL AND PERSONAL 


The Stokes Milling Co., Watertown, 
S. D., installed some additional equip- 
ment last week. 

Alex Graif, of the Mills of Albert Lea 
Co., Minneapolis, is attending the Iowa 
State Bakers’ convention at Waterloo 
this week. 

This department has calls for salesmen 
in Minnesota, North and South Dakota, 
Montana, Wisconsin, Iowa and central 
states territory. 


Examiners for the Interstate Com- 
merce _Commission and the Federal 
Trade Commission took testimony in 
Minneapolis last week in a case brought 
by the Cream of Wheat Co. against the 
Santa Fe Railroad, to recover excess 
freight charges on shipments of Cream 
of Wheat. The company contends that 
it ought to be accorded the same rates 
on its products as are granted on flour. 

The Northwest regional advisory board 
to the American Railway Association 
Wayne, Ind. 3 t ; was organized in Siensenite last week, 

Bills have been introduced in the Min- to aid in solving the car shortage prob- 
nesota House and Senate authorizing the jem. The board is made up of shippers 
establishment of a,system of state-owned and traffic men. W. H. Perry, traffic 
public terminal grain elevators, and the manager of the Pillsbury Flour Mills 
issuing of bonds therefor. Co., is vice chairman. 

J. F. Armstrong, sales manager of the 
Eagle Roller Mill Co., New Ulm, Minn., 
who is now calling on the trade in the 
East, expects to attend the Ohio bakers’ 
convention in Columbus this week. 

Fire of undetermined origin is re- 
ported to have destroyed the grain ele- 
vator of the Western Grain & Coal Co., 
Winona, Minn., on the night of Jan. 23, 
causing a loss estimated at $25,000. 

Ole Elstadt, an employee in the Wash- 
burn C mill, Minneapolis, has been placed 
on the company’s pension list. Mr. El- 





The export duty levied by the Argen- 
tine government on wheat in bulk leaving 
the country varies from month to 
month, being as high as 1.54 gold pesos 
per 1,000 kilos in April, 1922, to .35 in 
February and October, 1922. The duty 
on corn was highest in April and —w he 
viz., 1.29 gold pesos, and lowest in Feb- 
ruary, .52 pesos. These excessive duties, 
varying monthly, are a handicap to trade, 
according to a report from Consul Gen- 
eral W. H. Robertson. 
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Kansas Crry, Mo., Jan. 20, 1923 








New bookings of flour during the week 
ending Jan. 20 were moderate, the volume 
being about on a parity with the pre- 
ceding week. No extensive buying was 
done by either bakers or jobbers. Several 
Kansas City mills reported sales made 
Jan. 15 and 16 equaling about 150 per 
cent of capacity, but the volume fell 
much below that the latter part of the 
week. Interior southwestern mills, al- 
most without exception, reported trade 
as quiet. 

Indications, according to a majority of 
millers, point to continued inactivity for 
the rest of this month, at least. Jobbers 
are said not to be moving stocks to con- 
sumers at what is considered a normal 
rate; large eastern buyers are out of the 
market, supplies there evidently having 
been larger than was thought a month 
or two ago. This error of anticipation is 
thought to be the result of substantial 
stocks in transit at that time. Bakers 
also have all the flour on hand that they 
can readily absorb, according to millers 
who have recently returned from the cen- 
tral states and eastern territory. 

These views are borne out by the diffi- 
culty in obtaining shipping instructions. 
Of the sales made in January, very little 
flour has been ordered out, and a con- 
siderable amount of bookings made be- 
fore the first of the year remains to be 
shipped. Kansas City output made a 
further slight gain this week, but several 
mills are filling warehouse space with cur- 
rent production. 

Quotations fluctuated but little, and are 
10@l5c lower than a week ago. Sharp 
competition caused some sales to be made 
materially below nominal prices. 

Sales to continental Europe and Latin 
American countries constituted the ex- 
port trade. Prices quoted by southwest- 
ern mills were not generally in line with 
foreign ideas. The sale made to Kurope 
was for a moderate-sized lot of straight 
grade flour. 

Nominal quotations: hard winter wheat 
flour, short patent, basis cotton 98 s, Kan- 
sas City, $6.15@6.60; 95 per cent, $5.60 
@6; straight, $5.20@5.80; first clear, 
$4.50@4.80; second clear, $3.70@4.25; low 
grade, $3.25@3.60. 


MILLFEED 


Active demand from all sections except 
Texas and the Pacific Coast resulted in 
an additional advance of 50c for bran 
and $1@2 for shorts. Practically all 
mills are oversold, and resellers have the 
bulk of the offerings. Mills that have a 
surplus over old contracts are using it 
to satisfy the mixed car trade, which is 

d. Interior southwestern mills bought 
or reshipment into their territory in a 
number of instances. Eastern demand 
was especially active, even at the rise in 
prices. Gray shorts reflected the full ad- 
vance of $2 ton, thus widening materially 
its premium over bran. Current quota- 
tions, in 100-lb sacks, per ton: bran, $26@ 
26.50; brown shorts, $27.50@28; gray 
shorts, $80@31. 


EXPORT FLOUR RATES 


Following are current through rates on 
flour in sacks, Kansas City to ports 
named, via both Gulf and Atlantic sea- 
board, in cents per 100 lbs: Liverpool, 
London, Manchester, via New Orleans 
50¥%c, Glasgow, via New Orleans 541,¢, 
January seaboard, via New York 47c; 
Belfast, Dublin, via New Orleans 541,c 
January seaboard, via New York 60c; 
Rotterdam, Amsterdam, Antwerp, via 
New Orleans 60%c first half January 
seaboard; Rotterdam, Amsterdam, via 





New York 58c; Antwerp, via New York 
58c; Hamburg, via New Orleans 47',c, 
via New York 58c; Christiania, via New 
Orleans 58%c, via New York 62c; 
Copenhagen, via New Orleans 581,,c, via 
New York 62c. 


KANSAS CITY OUTPUT 


Output of Kansas City mills, with com- 
parisons, as reported to The Northwest- 
ern Miller: 


Flour Pet. 

Weekly output of ac- 

capacity forweek tivity 

Jan. 14-20 ....... 132,900 95,369 71.7 
Previous week ... 132,900 92,833 69 
Year a8O ...ccece 105,900 70,200 66 
Two years ago.... 103,800 67,000 64 
Pive-FOOF GVOTARS occccccccccccesecs 66 

DOOR GURUGES: 00d isctvcsasearecss 72.5 


SOUTHWESTERN OUTPUT 


Output of 88 mills in Nebraska, Mis- 
souri, Oklahoma and Kansas, outside of 
Kansas City, but inclusive of Omana, St. 
Joseph, Wichita and Salina, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pct. 

Weekly output of ac- 

capacity for week tivity 

Jan. 14-20 ....... 514,230 277,723 54 
Previous week ... 514,230 276,535 53 
TORP OOO ccc ctvce 488,130 253,160 52 
Two years ago... 446,670 228,345 51 
Five-FORF GQVOTARS occccccoccecesess 68 
TOM-FOAF GVETAGS .ccscccccccescscces 71 


Export shipments by reporting mills 
were 11,152 bbls this week, 17,057 last 
week, 14,103 a year ago, and 8,207 two 
years ago. 

Of the mills reporting, 10 reported do- 
mestic business good, 18 fair and 26 slow. 


8ST. JOSEPH OUTPUT 


Output of St. Joseph (Mo.) mills, rep- 
resenting a weekly capacity of 47,400 
bbls, with comparisons, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pct. of 
output activity 
SOM, BBO ccccccviosecctes 21,903 46 
Previous week .......-+..0. 22,829 48 
Se rr er eee 22,660 47 
TWO years AGO .....eseeeee 23,870 50 


WICHITA OUTPUT 


Output of Wichita (Kansas) mills, 
with comparisons, as reported to The 


Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pct. 


Weekly output of ac- 

capacity for week tivity 
Jan, 14-20 ....cceee 64,620 38,523 60 
Previous week ..... 64,620 34,056 52.7 
WOOF OBO .cccccccse 64,620 35,549 55 
Two years ago...... 39,420 23,788 60 


RODNEY COMPANY ANNUAL MEETING 


At the annual meeting of the Rodney 
Milling Co., Kansas City, held this week, 
Clem L. Beckenbach, saies manager, was 
elected secretary to succeed E. RK. Mor- 
rison. Mr. Beckenbach, who has been 
with the company since its organization, 
was made an executive in recognition of 
his marked success in sales development. 
Harry A. Sterling, who became president 
last spring following the death of John 

Rodney, founder of the business, was 
re-elected, and all of the directors were 
chosen for another year. 

Review of the company’s business for 
the year showed substantial progress, 
with most satisfactory earnings both for 
the full calendar year and for the first 
half of the present crop season. 


DAVIS TO URGE ELEVATORS 


A special message dealing entirely with 
his proposal for public grain warehouses 
and elevators is being prepared py Gov- 
ernor Davis, of Kansas, for submission 
to the legislature within the next few 
days, it was announced from Topeka this 
week. The special message will be sup- 
plemental to the suggestion contained in 
the opening message to the 1923 legisla- 
ture. 

“There unquestionably is a shortage of 
storage space for grain in the big wheat 
growing counties,” the governor said. “I 
cannot see an avenue of relief except 
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through some legislative provision that 
will permit local communities to issue 
bonds in an effort to protect tne crop 
growers. Revenues from the warehouses 
and elevators should not only pay operat- 
ing expenses, but should establish a sink- 
ing fund for the retirement of the bonds.” 
illers in the Southwest generally are 
in favor of the plan advanced by Gov- 
ernor Davis, as it is thought that large 
stocks of wheat held in the producing 
sections and marketed as needed would be 
advantageous to the milling industry. 


SOUTHWESTERN WHEAT CONDITION 


The weekly Kansas crop bulletin says: 
“Last week made the eighth consecutive 
week with no general fall of moisture, 
and in some western counties it has been 
a great deal longer than that since the 
ground was well soaked. Wheat is stand- 
ing the dry weather surprisingly well. It 
needs moisture, but in the eastern two 
thirds has greened up and made some 
growth as a result of the abnormally mild 
weather. Root growth of the plant was 
especially good. Late sown wheat in the 
north central counties and practically all 
of the crop in the western third of the 
state make but little showing above the 
ground and are in a precarious condi- 
tion. There have been several days with 
high winds, but damage from soil blow- 
ing is not considered serious anywhere.” 


NEW ISMERT-HINCKE EQUIPMENT 


The Kansas City plant of the Ismert- 
Hincke Milling Co. will be closed Jan. 
22 for three weeks, during the installa- 
tion of a new Murray-Corliss engine in 
the power plant. While the Kansas City 
mill is closed, customers will be supplied 
from the Ismert-Hincke mills at Topeka 
and Bonner Springs, Kansas. 

The new engine will be 1,300 h-p, dou- 
ble the capacity of the engine which has 
been in use. The company has been pur- 
chasing most of its power used here. 
When installation is completed, the ca- 
pacity of the mill will be raised from 
2,600 to 3,000 bbls daily. The engine 
which has been in use at the Kansas City 
mill will be shipped to Topeka, for use 
in the plant there. It is planned to also 
increase the capacity of the mill at To- 
peka. 


HUNTER JOINS THE RANKS 
The Hunter Milling Co., Wellington, 
Kansas, of which Charles L. Roos, presi- 
dent Millers’ National Federation, is 
manager, joins the ranks of “Bread is 
the best and cheapest food” advertisers, 
and is carrying the line in all of its 
local and general newspaper advertising. 
The accompanying engraving shows 
the style of advertisements the Hunter 
company is using in local papers in its 
grain and country station territory. 
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WOULD FORM WHEAT POOL 


The annual convention of the Kansas 
Farmers’ Union was in session in Topeka, 
Kansas, this week. The principal mat- 
ter taken up by the organization was the 
formation of a seven-year wheat pool, 
the plans for which have not yet been 
completed. Officials said that they expect 
to have 1,000,000 bus of the 1923 crop 
contracted for within the next week, and 
eventually hope to market not less than 
40,000,000 bus annually. 


NOTES 

J. C. Regier, president Buhler (Kan- 
sas) Mill & Elevator Co., was here this 
week, 

Harvey J. Owens, sales department, 
Kansas Flour Mills Co., spent this week 
in the East. 

Harry Bresky, president Seaboard 
Flour Co., Boston, Mass., was in Kansas 
City this week. 

The regular semiannual meeting of the 
Kansas Millers’ Club was held Jan. 18 
at Hutchinson, Kansas. 

R. S. Dines, manager Loveland (Colo.) 
Flour Mills, was in Kansas City on his 
way to the southeastern states. He will 
be gone three or four weeks. 


E, I. Burton, Coffeyville, Kansas, was 
elected president of the Kansas State 
Board of Agriculture at the first meeting 
of the new board of directors. 


Governor Davis, of Kansas, has ap- 
pointed J. J. Wilson, of Fort Scott, to 
succeed J. S. Hart as chief of the Kan- 
sas state grain inspection department. 


¥. H. Strickland, southwestern office 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., is on a business 
trip to Illinois points, and will also visit 
the home office of his company at Mil- 
waukee. 


Peter Derlien, sales manager Arnold- 
Madaus Milling Co., Sterling, Kansas, 
visited here several days on his way home 
from the Indiana bakers’ convention at 
Indianapolis. 


George C. and Fred O. Shane, president 
and vice president of The Reserve Inc., 
Kansas City, who have been in the East 
for several weeks, will arrive in Kansas 
City next week. 


The Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul 
Railway Co. has announced that it plans 
to absorb all crosstown switching charges 
on grain products, as well as grain, in 
the near future. The rule will probably 
apply only to Kansas City. 


Kansas City Board of Trade members 
have adopted a resolution providing that 
all spot sales of grain for bill of lading 
delivery shall be settled on official grades 
and official weights, except that the ship- 
pers’ sworn weights may prevail under an 
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The Hunter Milling Company 


Milling Plant 
WELLINGTON, KANSAS 


Grain .elevators located at 


Albion 

Argonia 

Ashton 

Belle Plaine 
Cicero 

Corbin 

Croft 

Crystal Springs 
Dalton 


Doster 

Furley 
Mayfield 

Milan 

Medicine Lodge 
Oxford 

Peck 

Pixley 

Sharon 


Our local managers will be glad to take your or- 


ders for 


HUNTER’S CREAM FLOUR 
Bran, Mixed Feed, and Gray Shorts 
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agreement between buyer and seller made 
at the time of the sale. 


L. E. Moses, president Kansas Flour 


Mills Co., left Kansas City Jan. 14, ac- 
companied by Mrs. Moses, for Phoenix, 
Ariz., where they will stay for several 
weeks before going to Los Angeles to 
visit their daughter. They will be gone 
about two months. 

Mr. and Mrs. Emmet V. Hoffman have 
announced the engagement of their 
daughter, Vivian, to John Cole Gallagher, 
of Kansas City. The marriage will take 
place early in March. Mr. Hoffman is 
vice president and general manager of 
the Kansas Flour Mills Co. 

Harry G. Randall, manager Midland 
Flour Milling Co., Kansas City, attended 
a recent conference of farm leaders, 
bankers, railroad executives and others 
interested in agriculture, at Topeka. B. 
L. Hargis represented the Kansas City 
Board of Trade at the meeting. 

The following directors of the Grain 
Clearing Co. of the Kansas City Board 
of Trade will be in office during 1923: 
C. W. Lonsdale, president; B. C. Moore, 
first vice president; F. G. Crowell, second 
vice president; H. F. Spencer, secretary 
and treasurer. George G. Lee was re- 
tained as manager. 

The regular January meeting of the 
board of directors of the Midland Flour 
Milling Co. was held in Kansas City, Jan. 
16. Only routine business was discussed. 
The following were present: C. B. War- 
kentin, Newton, Kansas; J. H. McNair, 
Halstead, Kansas; Harry G. Randall, 
John W. Cain and J. A. Innes, Kansas 
City. 

The Red Star Milling Co., Wichita, 
Kansas, has appointed J. H. Scull its 
representative for southern Ohio, with 
headquarters at 1400 Hamlet Street, Co- 
lumbus. J. E. Babbitt, Cleveland, who 
heretofore has covered all of Ohio for 
the Red Star company, will now confine 
his selling efforts to northern Ohio and 
western Pennsylvania. 

The personal property of the late 
Justin D, Bowersock, president Bower- 
sock Mills & Power Co., Lawrence, Kan- 
sas, who died Oct. 27, is valued at $749,- 
644, according to a report made by ap- 
praisers to the probate court this week. 
The report did not include the real prop- 
erty of the estate, which is expected to 
bring the value of the entire estate to 
more than $1,000,000. 

T. C. Thatcher, manager Oklahoma 
City Mill & Elevator Co., Karl E. Hum- 
phrey, manager El Reno (Okla.) Mill & 
Elevator Co., Myron E. Humphrey, presi- 
dent Chickasha (Okla.) Milling Co., and 
Colonel Gilbert Humphrey, El Reno, 
passed through Kansas City, Jan. 15, on 
their way to Chicago, where they spent 
several days discussing flour rates af- 
fecting Oklahoma mills. 

Effective Jan. 31, the Burlington Rail- 
road will absorb crosstown switching 
charges on grain arriving at Kansas City 
on any line, delivered to elevators and 
then reforwarded to mills or elevators 
on the Burlington; also on traffic moved 
from Kansas City on the Burlington to 
competitive points on or east of the Mis- 
sissippi River on which local or pro- 
portional rates from Kansas City are 
assessed. 


A meeting of sales representatives of 
the Larabee Flour Mills Corporation was 
held in Kansas City, Jan. 16. It was 
attended by F. C. Kaths, president, To- 
peka; L. A. Arneson, first vice president; 
Joseph L. Walker, sales manager; Jesse 
C. Stewart, Jesse C. Stewart Co., Pitts- 
burgh; C. B. comma president New 
Century Co., Chicago; W. C. Tench, New 
England states field manager; J. . 
Burns, central states field manager. 

The new transportation committee of 
the Kansas City Board of Trade will be 
composed of R. A. Jeanneret, chairman; 
W. B. Lathrop, C. W. Lonsdale, Paul D. 
Bartlett, George S. Carkener, C. M. Har- 
oe F, G. Blodgett, D. C. Bishop, 
Elmer H. Reed. ‘Appeals committee: F. 
B. Clay, chairman; R. J. Thresher, W. 
O. Brackett, Oliver Denton, E. F. Em- 
mons. Committee on building, and per- 
manent location: John Fennelly, chair- 
man; E. O. Bragg, F. C. Vincent, W. C. 
Goffe, C. M. Hardenbergh. Legislation 
committee: B. L. Hargis, chairman; C. 
W. Lonsdale, George S. Carkener, B. C. 
Moore and Allen Logan. 
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SALINA 


Local mills operated part time only 
during the week ending Jan. 20; two 
thirds and three fourths capacity were 
the best runs made. Flour sales were 
better, mostly small but in large num- 
bers. There was little export inquiry, 
with practically nothing worked abroad. 
Shipping directions were hard to get. 

Quotations, basis Kansas City: patent, 
$6@6.40 bbl; 95 per cent, $5.75@6; 100 
per cent, $5.65@5.90. 

Wheat receipts were light, as farmers 
are not selling their grain. The price at 
country stations remained at $1. 

Demand for millfeed remained good, 
and prices advanced. Feed in mixed 
cars, basis Kansas City, is quoted: bran, 
$1.30 per cwt; brown shorts, $1.42%,; 

ray shorts, $1.52%,; white shorts, 

1.624; mill-run, $1.371,. 

Output of Salina mills, with a com- 
bined weekly capacity of 46,200 bbls, 
with comparisons: 


Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
TOM. 18-18 ...ccccccvccves 21,768 7 
Previous week .......ee++. 24,173 62 
BOOP BMD 6 onccrsevecsevess 34,884 75 


NOTES 

The Service Grain Co., operating here 
for the past year, announces that its 
Salina office will be closed Feb. 1. 

E. B. Fish, local representative for the 
Bemis Bro. Bag Co., attended the meet- 
ing of the Kansas Millers’ Club at Hutch- 
inson, Jan. 11. 

Spencer Bartlett, who has been in the 
grain business in Salina for several 
months, closed his office recently and has 
gone to Kansas City. 

Ralph Vestal, formerly manager of the 
Salina branch of Dilts & Morgan, grain, 
Kansas City, Mo., has taken a position 
with Goffe & Carkener, Wichita. 

Salina millers attending the second 
semiannual meeting of the Kansas Mill- 
ers’ Club at Hutchinson, Jan. 18, included 
F. O. Jones, manager Western Star Mill 
Co; H. V. Nye, general manager Weber 
Flour Mills Corporation; J. S. Hargett, 
manager Robinson Milling Co; John 
Weber, president Weber Flour Mills Cor- 
poration, and C. S. Chase, sales manager 
for the H. D. Lee Flour Mills Co. 


OKLAHOMA 


Indifferent. buying by southwestern 
flour mills, with premiums a shade lower, 
characterizes the wheat market in Okla- 
homa. Orders from Oklahoma mills are 
proportionately small. Domestic busi- 
ness is considerably below normal. Cor- 
responding to spot wheat fluctuations, 
flour prices advanced 20c, but later de- 
clined an equal amount. Flour millers 
reported a steady millfeed demand, and 
prices remained strong. 

Export conditions showed a continued 
improvement, outside of Europe, the 
Near East and Mexico. Southwestern 
millers report satisfactory business in 
Central America, South America and the 
West Indies. One foreign sales manager 
said that in the last few weeks the export 
business of the mill had been larger than 
the domestic. 

This territory is gradually feeling the 
good effects of improved consular service 
at Gulf ports. Representatives of South 
American and Central American coun- 
tries have joined forces in a campaign 
of education as to the needs of their 
countries and what they have to sell, and 
this campaign is being carried on over all 
trade territory tributary to New Orleans, 
Galveston, Houston, Beaumont and Port 
Arthur. 

The country movement of wheat in 
Oklahoma and Texas is light. A field 
survey shows that a large per cent of 
country elevators have been closed for 
the season. Wheat is suffering from dry 
weather in nearly all Oklahoma territory, 
save parts of the central and northern 
sections. The upper panhandle of Texas 
is said to have more moisture than the 
south plains section. 

The scarcity of millfeeds that caused 
an advance of $3 ton in the price of bran 
in Kansas City, was hardly felt in local 
milling circles, so far as demand was con- 
cerned. Millers still face a situation of 
slow buying by country dealers. Prices 

nerally are unchanged in Oklahoma and 

exas. 
NOTES 

A committee of the senate of the Texas 

legislature has recommended for passage 


a bill defining self-rising flour and its in- 
gredients. 

At a banquet given for the Oklahoma 
Wheat Growers’ Association at Burling- 
ton, Okla., Jan. 19, those attending were 
served an exclusively wheat menu, in- 
cluding cereals, gems and coffee. 

An elaborate programme of reception 
and entertainment is to be furnished by 
the Galveston Commercial Association 
and Galveston Board of Trade to a com- 
mittee of members of the Southwestern 
Millers’ League which is to visit that city 
in March. 

L. C. Hooper, former assistant sales 
manager of the Wichita Mill & Elevator 
Co., Wichita Falls, Texas, has been ap- 
pointed to succeed Mr. Rayzor as sales 
manager of the Kell Milling Co., Vernon, 
Texas. Mr. Rayzor recently resigned to 
enter the ice business at Denton. 

The Little Rock (Ark.) Bag & Paper 
Co., founded 34 years ago, recently was 
reorganized and is under new manage- 
ment. The officers are S. Parlette presi- 
dent, John W. Dowds and Arthur A. 
Oates vice presidents, A. A. Rust secre- 
tary, and J. L. Parlette treasurer. 

The flour milling and cotton ginning 
plants at Mountain Home, Ark., which 
were purchased about a year ago by N. 
L. Taylor, have been sold at auction to 
satisfy a judgment. The purchaser was 
R. H. Russell, of Mountain Home. Suits 
guns Mr. Taylor were filed by laborers 
whom he employed in remodeling the 
plants. 

The duty on wheat from the United 
States into Mexico has been lowered and 
that on flour raised, according to advices 
from the City of Mexico. This is done 
to encourage wheat imports, the report 
says, so that Mexican millers may get 
stocks. The flour duty was raised to 
eight centavos per kilo and that on wheat 
lowered to four centavos. 


NEBRASKA 


Omana, Nes.—There is somewhat more 
activity in flour trade circles, although 
the demand continues very light. The 
trade seems to be looking for a decline in 
prices, and it is the opinion of millers 
that business will show no marked im- 
provement until conditions become more 
settled. 

The movement of wheat to this market 
has been fairly large of late, and de- 
mand has been sufficient to absorb offer- 
ings. The premium for dark hard win- 
ters has widened perceptibly in the last 
few days, and they are now selling at 8@ 
12¢c over ordinary winters. 

Conditions in the domestic flour busi- 
ness at Schuyler are described as slow. 
The mills there have found it exceedingly 
difficult to get shipping directions on con- 
tracts as they expire. However, this is 
more or less seasonal, and it is believed 
that improvement will soon be forthcom- 
ing. The mills have been successful in 
picking up some business in European 
and Latin American countries. The drop 
in prices has practically stopped all 
movement of wheat from farms. 

There is an excellent demand for feed. 
Omaha mills and jobbers are selling their 
products in round lots at the following 

rices: bran, $25.50 ton; brown shorts, 

7; gray shorts, $28; middlings, $29; 
red dog, $82; alfalfa meal, choice $29.50, 
No. 1 $26.50, No. 2 $23; linseed meal, 
$57.10; cottonseed meal, 48 per cent, $52; 
hominy feed, white $29.50, yellow $29.50. 


OMAHA OUTPUT ; 
Output of Omaha mills, with compari- 


sons, as reported to The Northwestern 


Miller: 
Flour Pct. 


Weekly output ofac- 

capacity for week tivity 

JOR. 26-98 ccvccers 23,100 20,929 90 

Previous week ..... 23,100 20,102 87 

Year ag0 ...ccccees 18,000 14,505 78 

Two years ago..... 24,000 8,300 34 
NOTES 


H. K. Schafer, vice president and man- 

ager Maney Milling Co., spent several 
days recently at E] Reno, Okla., on busi- 
ness. 
The Omaha Grain Club will have its 
January dinner at the University Club, 
Wednesday, Jan. 24. It will be an open 
meeting. A programme has been ar- 
ranged to accompany the dinner. 

A. M. Conners, sec and sales 
manager Maney Milling Co., is on a six 
weeks’ trip through the East. He will 
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call on connections, and tour some of the 
territory with the company’s salesmen. 

A letter from Grant, Neb., says the 
outlook for the winter wheat crop is not 
very good, and that only 50 per cent of 
the normal acreage has been sown. Some 
of the wheat came up, but died; some 
never came through at all. There has 
been no moisture to speak of all winter, 
and the wind blows nearly every day. 

Fred Stone, who with his companv 
played an engagement at the Brandeis 
Theatre in “Tip bj of sang several of 
his comic songs for the Omaha Grain Ex- 
change radio on Jan. 17. Mr. Stone is 
an old friend and associate of Frank 
Taylor, of the Taylor Grain Co. Years 
ago both Mr. Stone and Mr. Taylor were 
bareback riders with a circus owned and 
operated by Mr. Taylor’s father, who 
lives at Creston, Iowa. 

North Bend, Neb., reports that the 
condition of growing wheat has improved. 
Four inches of snow covering has melted 
off, and given the crop needed moisture. 
Inquiries are being made for spring 
wheat for seeding the acreage not planted 
last fall. Some wheat is moving at pres- 
ent prices, and farmers seem to be eager 
to sell while roads are good. The reserve 
of wheat on farms is greater than it was 
this time last year. Flour business is 
reported as satisfactory, sales showing an 
increase since Jan. 1. Local demand for 
millfeed is said to be good. 

Leicn Leste, 





Current Flour and Grain Exports 
Exports of grain and flour from the prin- 
cipal ports of the United States to foreign 
countries during the week ending Jan, 13, 
1923, as reported by the Department of 
Commerce: 


Barley, bus— Jan, 7-13 Jan. 1-6 Jan. 1-13 














U. Kingdom.. 114,000 ...... 4,000 
Other Europe. 38,000 28,000 66,000 
Oth. countries. 3,000 8s nc cvnce 1,000 
Totale ..... 153,000 28,000 181,000 
Corn, bus— 
Germany ..... 408,000 99,000 607,000 
Netherlands .. 0 .s.0s0 cessse cesece 
U. Kingdom... 312,000 88,000 400,000 
Other Europe. 498,000 20,000 618,000 
Canada ...... 140,000 65,000 205,000 
Oth. countries. 63,000 27,000 90,000 
Totals ..... 1,421,000 299,000 1,720,000 
Oats, bus— 
Europe ...... ok errr rs 137,000 
GCOMOER wcccse seenve eenscs  ec0cece 
GERD ccccecces 29,000 1,000 30,000 
Oth. countries. 2,000 ...+6- 2,000 
Totals ..... 168,000 1,000 169,000 
Rye, bus— , 
Germany ..... 40,000 32,000 72,000 
Other Europe. 475,000 139,000 614,000 
COMAGR .cccce eevces cooees  ec0cses 
Oth. countries. 100,000 ...... 100,000 
Totals ..... 615,000 171,000 786,000 
Wheat, bus— 
OO Zeer 673,000 287,000 960,000 
U. Kingdom.. 1,145,000 281,000 1,426,000 


1,624,000 1,004,000 2,628,000 
91,000 6,000 97,000 


Other Europe. 
Oth, countries. 





Totals ..... 3,533,000 1,578,000 5,111,000 
Flour, bbls— 





U. Kingdom.. 57,200 9,100 66,300 

Other Europe. 26,200 318,000 344,200 

Oth. countries. 93,500 80,100 173,600 

Totals ..... 176,900 407,200 681,100 
* #* 


Canadian (in transit through United States): 
Jan. 7-13 Jan. 1-6 Jan. 1-13 
000 1 





Barley, bus... 105,000  ...... 06,000 
Oats, bus..... 114,000 66,000 180,000 
Rye, bus...... 402,000 68,000 470,000 
Wheat, bus... 2,498,000 957,000 3,455,000 
Flour, bbis.... 35,000 21,400 56,400 
Uruguay—Crops 


Grain crops of Uruguay, as reported by the 
Anuario de Estadistica Agricola, by crop 
years, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


Flax- 

Wheat Corn Oats Barley seed 

1921-22 12,126 ..... 2,069 94 149 
1920-21. 7,768 ..... 1,986 169 1,056 
1919-20. 5,948 2,784 1,479 100 932 
1918-19. 6,890 6,574 1,288 72 498 


1917-18 13,060 7,526 3,697 108 333 
5,390 


1916-17. 5, 6,815 1,926 110 122 
1915-16. 9,867 4,604 2,283 116 391 
1914-15. 3,596 11,382 933 40 588 
1913-14. 5,887 7,142 1,860 165 963 
1912-13. 5,461 5,343 872 38 1,302 
1911-12. 8,757 7,963 1,825 84 879 
1910-11. 5,972 3,643 590 25 660 
ACRES (000'S OMITTED) 

Flax- 

Wheat Corn Oats Barley seed 
1922-23.. 493 ose 71 44 
1921-22.. 812 eee 107 3 61 
1920-21.. 700 See 76 11 $1 
1919-20.. 680 coe 81 5 83 
1918-19.. 840 496 85 5 61 
1917-18... 976 690 165 6 36 
1916-17.. 780 627 "142 13 36 
1915-16.. 960 697 106 10 44 
1914-15.. 783 787 82 5 101 
1913-14.. 911 692 97 14 128 
1912-13.. 816 629 50 3 141 
1911-12.. 799 691 86 6 143 
1910-11.. 637 488 29 3 95 
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A considerable amount of flour has 
been sold in Chicago the past week or 
10 days. The bulk of this, reported to 
be about 100,000 bbls, was taken by a 
bakery combination, and consisted main- 
ly of hard winters. Other baking con- 
cerns have also been figuring on round 
lots, but it is el one that prices bid 
were quite low, and reports as to actual 
sales are conflicting. ‘There is no doubt, 
however, that the mills which made sales 
did so on a very narrow margin. 

With these exceptions, transactions in 
flour have been limited. Jobbers com- 
plain of a _— demand, and say their 
stocks are being reduced very slowly. 
They are not considering any new pur- 
chases, regardless of how attractive prices 
are, until their supplies get much smaller. 
Brokers also report little activity and, 
with the exception of one or two, sa 
that sales are limited and only for small 
quantities, 

Northwestern mill representatives re- 
port business only fair, with sales con- 
fined to small lots. Representatives. of 
southwestern mills also describe trade 
rather quiet and, with the exception of a 
few sales to the larger bakers, little de- 
mand is reported. Mills from the South- 
west are going after business very hard, 
and quotations are extremely low in 
many instances. Hard winter prices are 
now much below those for springs, and 
in some quarters it is said southwestern 
flour is gaining in favor, due to this 
fact. 

Local mills are doing a fair business, 
but report that the trade is slow in tak- 
ing on additional supplies. Stocks in 
the East are still heavy, and buyers in 
that territory are holding back tempo- 
‘rarily. Mills are running fairly steady, 
and the output this week was the same 
as during the previous one. 

A very respectable amount of soft 
wheat flour was sold here during the 
week. Cracker bakers are reported to 
have taken some fairly big lots, and 
sales were the best for some time. Job- 
bers also came in for fair quantities. 

Export business has slowed up, if such 
a thing is possible. Sales consist mainly 
of small parcels of clears to the Levant. 
Some inquiries are being received from 
the United Kingdom, but bids are en- 
tirely too low to permit of any business. 

Clears are steady, but demand has 
slowed up. First clears are more plenti- 
ful, but bakers are pretty well supplied 
and export inquiry is nominal. Second 
clears seem to be in better request than 
first just at present, and some sales 
were made this week to jobbers. As a 
rule, however, the trade does not care to 
pay present prices. 

The call for rye flours is spotted, and 
reports are conflicting. Most dealers de- 
scribe business as very quiet, and say 
the trade looks for a decline in prices. 
A few say that they have enjoyed a 
good business the past few weeks, and 
that fair purchases were made by job- 
bers and bakers. White is quoted at 
$4.40@4.90 bbl, medium at $4.25@4.50, 
and dark at $3.25@3.75. : 

Macaroni manufacturers are pretty 
well supplied with semolinas, having 
bought good-sized quantities the past 
few weeks. Demand is rather quiet, and 
no improvement is looked for until pres- 
ent supplies are reduced. No. 2 semo- 
lina is quoted at $5.45@5.60 bbl, jute; 
No. 3 semolina, $5.30@5.35;. durum flour, 
$4.90@5; clear, $4.15@4.25. 

Nominal quotations, car lots, - f.o.b., 
Chicago; spring top patent $6.50@6.90, 
standard patent beb6.60, first clear 


$4.90@5.50, second clear $3.75@4.25; 
hard winter short patent $6@6.80, 95 
per cent patent $5.25@6.10, straight 
$5.10@5.70, first clear $4.55@5; soft win- 
ter short patent $6@6.40, straight $5.60 
@6, first clear $4.80@5. 


MILLFEED 

There has been a much improved de- 
mand this week. The trade is espe- 
cially seeking immediate and prompt 
shipment. Deliveries against old con- 
tracts continue very light and, although 
dealers have fair amounts of feed con- 
tracted for, very little of it is nape | 
out. They therefore are picking up al 
offerings of spot feed. 

There is a Cotter feeling in the trade, 
and eastern buyers are showing more 
interest. Although they are rather re- 
luctant in contracting for deferred de- 
livery at present prices, there have been 
some sales made by resellers this week 
at small discounts under prevailing 
levels. 

Mill representatives report their com- 
panjes well sold ahead, and not offering 
feed in straight cars. Mixed car trade 
is holding up well, and this is absorbing 
the bulk of the current output. 

Spring bran is quoted at $28.50@30.65 
ton, Chicago; hard winter bran, $28.50 
@30; soft winter bran, $30@30.50; stand- 
ard middlings, $29@30.65; flour mid- 
dlings, $31@32.65; red dog, $35@36.50. 


CHICAGO FLOUR OUTPUT 


Weekly output of Chicago mills, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller: 
Flour Pct. 


Weekly output of ac- 
capacity for week tivity 
Jan, 15-20 ......... 40,000 23,000 58 
Previous week 40,000 23,000 58 
Year ago ..... --- 40,000 17,000 41 
Two years ago..... 26,700 20,750 77 





CASH WHEAT 


Red winters were easily the feature of 
the local cash market this week. Pre- 
miums were firm and —-. light, with 
a good call from millers. The demand 
was so urgent that sales were made on 
a basis of 25 per cent red winter and 
75 per cent yellow hard. 

Hard winters were somewhat easier 
toward the end of the week. They made 
up the bulk of the receipts, but demand 
was not urgent. Local millers did not 
show much interest in anything except 
the choice grades, but there was a fair 
call on a few days from outside mills, 
and shippers were quite active, sales for 
shipment totaling 540,000 bus. Spring 
wheat. was in light supply. Premiums 
were practically unchanged, but demand 
was not active. Receipts of all wheat, 
178 cars, against 190 last week, and 68 
a year ago. 

Premiums on Nos. 1 and 2 red were 
11@12c over May; No. 1 hard 1@114¢ 
over, No. 2 hard 14%,@lc over; No. 1 
dark northern 5@l5c over, No. 2 dark 
3@10c over; No. 1 northern, 2@6c over. 


LINSEED OIL MEAL 


The market is very strong, and prices 
have been advanced: 50c@$1 the past 
week. There is no special activity no- 
ticeable, as the trade feels that prices 
have reached a very high level, but there 
is sufficient demand to absorb all offer- 
ings. Mills are running at greatly re- 
duced capacity, but are not able to get 
sufficient supplies of flaxseed, and no 
improvement is looked for. »Oil meal 
is scarce. Mills are not offering to any 
extent, and jobbers are understood to 
have nearly cleaned up their holdings. It 
is quoted on. a basis of $55@56 ton, 
f.o.b., Chicago. 


CORN PRODUCTS 
The call for corn goods is fair, but 
not as urgent as a few ~weeks . 
Still, if it should turn -colder,°an im- 
proved demand is looked for. Mills have 
plenty of orders on their books and, as 


shipping directions are good, they are 
running steadily. Export inquiry has 
slowed up, and only scattered small sales 
are reported. 

Corn flour is quoted at $1.85 per cwt, 
white and yellow granulated corn meal 
$1.7244@1.80, white and yellow cream 
meal $1.721,@1.80, pearl and granulated 
hominy $1.724%4@1.85, oatmeal $2.95, in 
jute, car lots, f.o.b., Chicago; rolled oats, 
$2.65 per 90-lb sack, 


NOTES 

Frank H. Blodgett, president Blod- 
gett-Holmes Co., Janesville, Wis., called 
at this office on Jan. 15. 

L. J. Weitzman, of the Weitzman 
Milling Co., Chicago, has returned from 
an eastern business trip. 

H. J. Owens, of the Kansas Flour 
Mills Co., Kansas City, was in Chicago 
during the week en route east. 

W. W. Kirk has succeeded T. D. Barry 
in charge of city sales for the Chicago 
office of the Washburn-Crosby Co. 

Fred A. Hamilton, Chicago represen- 
tative of the Minneapolis Milling Co., 
left on Jan. 17 for Cleveland and other 
eastern markets. 

Truman W. Brophy, Jr., secretary of 
the B. A. Eckhart Milling Co., returned 
to Chicago on Jan. 19, from a five 
weeks’ European trip. 

G. W. Everett, of Everett, Aughen- 
baugh & Co., Waseca, Minn. was in 
Chicago during the week, en route home 
from. an eastern trip. 


A. C. Madsen, sales manager Jackson 
Milling Co., Wisconsin Rapids, Wis., 
called at this office on Jan. 18, leaving 
later for a trip through eastern markets. 

F. W. Seyfarth, of Seyfarth, Mast & 
Co., Chicago flour brokers, left on Jan. 
18 for Des Moines to attend a meeting 
of the lowa Commercial Travellers’ As- 
sociation. 

Ashby Miller, of the sales department 
of the Washburn-Crosby Co., visited the 
company’s Chicago office on Jan. 19, on 
his way home from a month’s trip to 
the East. 

It is announced that Edward Kat- 
zinger, president of the Edward Kat- 
zinger Co., Chicago, pan manufacturer, 
was married on Jan. 18 to Mrs. Jose- 
phine S. Stein. 

H. S. Strauss, of the, Bertley Co., 
Chicago, millfeed dealers, will leave on 
Jan. 26 for a combined two weeks’ busi- 
ness and pleasure trip to Atlantic City, 
New York, and other eastern cities. 

Funeral services for Isaac Pieser, of 
the Pieser-Livingston Co., who died at 
Long Beach, Cal., Jan. 8, will be held 
from the chapel at 934 East Forty- 
seventh Street, Chicago, on Jan. 22, 

C. W. Dilworth, millers’ agent, has re- 
turned from a three weeks’ trip to Allen- 
hurst, Fla. He brought with him oranges 
from his own groves, and little difficulty 
was experienced in disposing of them. 

B. F. Dow, of the Davenport (Iowa) 
Elevator Co., Clarence Mumford, and 
Joseph A. Schmitz, new Board of 
Trade weighmaster, have been elected to 
or in the Chicago Board of 

rade. 


Frederick G. Atkinson, vice president 
of the Washburn-Crosby Co., Minneapo- 
lis, accompanied by Mrs. Atkinson, 
passed through Chicago on Jan. 17, on 
his way to New York. They will sail on 
Jan. 30 for South America. 


Faustin Prinz, president Prinz & Rau 
Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, has not been in 
health since his return from 
urope, and at present is in a Milwau- 
kee hospital. Latest reports state that 
a speedy recovery is looked for. 


W. R. Butler has been appointed Chi- 
cago manager for the American Bakers 
Machinery Co., St. Louis, and will have 
his office at 230 East Ohio Street, Chi- 
cago. Mr. Butler was for many years 
with the Edward Katzinger Co. pan 
manufacturers. 


The Western Feed Manufacturers, 
Inc., Chicago, has invited a number of 
feed dealers to serve on an adviso 
board, the purpose of which is to wo 
for the mutual menefit of western. feed 
dealers. A meeting of this board will be 
held, Jan. 30, at ago. 


The Prinz & Rau Mfg. Co. Milwau- 
kee, recently shipped two No. 37, four 
No. 35 and four No. 41 Perfection dust 





collectors to the Pillsbury Flour Mills 
Co.’s mill at Atchison, Kansas, and four 
eight-reel mere to the Armour Grain 
Co.’s Northwestern elevator, South Chi- 
cago. 

A number of Oklahoma millers were in 
Chicago the past week on railroad mat- 
ters. Among them were K. E. and G. 
E. Humphrey, El Reno Mill & Elevator 
Co., El Reno; M. E. Humphrey, Chick- 
asha Milling Co., Chickasha, and T. C. 
yg Oklahoma City Mill & Eleva- 
or Co. 


Mr. Hartman, Chicago, general west- 
ern agent for the Export Steamship 
Corporation, is distributing to the trade 
a fine calendar, with a picture of the 
burning of Smyrna in September, 1922, 
showing the Export Steamship Corpora- 
tion’s eager 6 Winona aiding in the 
evacuation of the port. 


At a meeting of the Chicago Board 
of Trade Brokers’ Association, Horace 
L. Wing was elected permanent chair- 
man and Henry S. Schuantn secretary. 
Mr. Wing, in accepting his office, stated 
that the object of the association is to 
further the interests of brokers and to 
advance the welfare of the Board of 
Trade. 





WISCONSIN 


Mriwavkeeg, W1s.—Milwaukee mills re- 
port a fine business through most of the 
week of Jan. 14-20, and about the only 
complaint offered is that shipping direc 
tions continued very scarce. While i! 
may be said that the bulk of the cal! 
was based on current needs, customer; 
apparently have been getting away from 
the idea of covering bare _necessi 
ties only. Some fair-sized lots were soli 
for shipment up to 90 days, the order: 
ranging up to 2,000 bbls. A good man) 
single cars were ordered out for deliv 
ery between now and March 1. Mixed 
car trade was good 

Prices pursued an even course, but 
tended easier and closed about 10@15« 


.bbl lower for patent and straight on 


Jan. 20. One large milling interest main 
tained the —— asking prices al! 
week, which has widened the range fur 
ther. There is a difference of 80c¢ bb! 
between the highest and lowest asking 
price for family patent, and 45¢ on 
straight. Fancy brands of hard spring 
wheat patent were quoted on Jan. 20 at 
$6.90@7.70, and straight at $6.45@6.90, 
in 98-lb cotton sacks. 

Clear flour ruled unchanged, but al 
most entirely nominal, as local mills are 
offering very little, if any, of either 
fancy or other grades. The call for sec- 
ond clear is not similarly active, but is 
not a bothersome proposition. Prices 
have not receded with the better grades 
of flour, both because of the absorbing 
market and the fact that feed prices are 
very high and comparatively dearer than 
flour. First clear was quoted at $5.40 
@5.80, and second nominally at $4.10@ 
5.10, in 98-lb cottons. 

Further recessions of the prices of 
Kansas flour, largely under the stress of 
keen competition, have placed both fam- 
ily and bakers patents on an unusually 

vantageous level to attract trade, 
which is active, although not brisk. The 
price of family patent was reduced 20 
@25c bbl, while straight is 10@15c low- 
er. One mill, making both spring and 
Kansas, on Jan. 20 was asking B bbl less 
for Kansas patent than spring, and 55 
@60c bbl less for Kansas bakers patent 
than spring straight. 

The lowest price asked for spring pat- 
ent and straight in this market now is 
10@20c bbl over the highest values asked 
for Kansas. Until a week or 10 days 
ago, Kansas was ranging about midway 
between the highest and lowest prices at 
which local mills were offering spring 
flour. At the close, on Jan. 20, fancy 
brands of Kansas patent were quoted at 
$6.65@6.75, and straight at $6.30@6.40, 
in 98-Ib cottons. 


MILLFEED 


The call for millfeeds, light and heavy, 
is excellent, but trade is confined to 
rather narrow limits because of the ab- 
sence of offers on the part of mills. 
Brokers were in the local market during 
the week of Jan. 14-20 for some fair- 
sized lots of bran for February ship- 
ment, but their offers received scant ac- 
ceptance, due to the oversold condition 
of the market. Some middlings also 
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were wanted, but the call was principal- 
ly for bran. 

Bran advanced $1 ton, while standard 
middlings were held $1@1.50 ton higher. 
Flour middlings and red dog advanced 
$2 ton. Rye feed is up 50@75c ton, and 
hominy feed $1. Oil meal is stronger, 
and cottonseed meal firm but unchanged. 
Gluten feed is steady to firm, with no 
offers for delivery within 30 days. 

The millfeed movement at Milwaukee 
is moderate, with receipts slightly below 
last year, and shipments ny 
larger. Milwaukee receipts for the wee 
ending Jan. 20 were 300 tons, against 
360 in the same week in 1922; shipments 
were 8,204 tons, against 7,024 last year. 


MILWAUKEE FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Milwaukee mills, in bar- 
rels, as reported to The Northwestern 
Miller: 


Jan. 14-30 ...sce00% . 47 
Previous week ..... 16,000 4,500 28 
Last Yea@P ......00. 28,000 750 3 
Two years ago..... 24,000 4,465 18 
Three years ago.... 24,000 12,836 53 
Four years ago..... 18,000 11,300 63 
Five years ago..... 16,000 4,000 25 


Receipts of flour at Milwaukee in the 
week ending Jan. 20 were 20,600 bbls, 
compared with 14,700 in the correspond- 
ing week in 1922; shipments were 20,710 
bbls, against 22,370 last year. Most of 
the receipts came in over the Milwaukee 
road, while the outgoing movement was 
principally by lake transit lines. The 
movement since Jan. 1 to date shows a 
substantial increase over 1922, both as 
regards receipts and shipments. 


RYE FLOUR 


With the exception of the lowest 
vrades, in which a reduction of 5@10c 
bbl was made, rye flour prices main- 
tained an even course during the week 
of Jan. 14-20, and closed unchanged. At 
the same time the price of rye in the 
local cash market was fractionally lower. 

Local rye mills, in the week ending 
Jan, 20, made 1,000 bbls, the equivalent 
of the previous week’s output. In the 
same week in 1922 production was 3,785 
bbls, with another large mill in opera- 
tion. Shipping directions were fair, 
while new orders for prompt shipment 
were sufficient to absorb all of the pro- 
duction. 

Pure dark was in fair request amon 
local wholesale bakeries, which also wm 4 
moderate . quantities of patent and 
straight. A little also was sold on gro- 
cery account. Ordinary dark moved 
slowly, and some interior mills found it 
advantageous to run this grade into the 
feed stream, as rye feed is commanding 
high prices and there is a outlet 
for it. Pure white was quoted at $5.70@ 
5.80, straight at $5.15@5.25, pure dark at 
$4.50@4.70, and ordinary dark at $3.50 
@3.95, in 98-lb cottons. 


CORN GOODS 


In the absence of any substantial ex- 
port call, and a rather slack domestic 
demand, business is of small proportions. 
Prices are unchanged, the cash corn 
market ending the weekly period at 
about the same level as in the previous 
week, with perhaps a little easier feeling 
noticeable. Competition for business is 
very keen. At the close, Jan. 20, corn 
flour was quoted at $1.80@1.85, corn 
meal at $1.75@1.80, and corn grits at 
$1.75@1.80, in 100-Ib sacks. 


NOTES 


Duvall Bros., Kewaunee, Wis., con- 
template the installation of a feed mill- 
ing unit in their elevator and warehouse. 

Amos G. Baker, dealer in flour, feed 
and coal, Beaver Dam, Wis., has filed a 
voluntary petition in bankruptcy, ad- 
mitting liabilities of $14,286 and claim- 
ing assets of $475, all exempt. 

The Kewaunee (Wis.) Grain Co. has 
completed the installation of a new feed 
mill, driven by a 25 h-p electric motor, 
and having an hourly capacity of 60 
bags, in its branch elevator and ware- 
house at Forestville, Wis. 


The Wisconsin department of agricul- 
ture has announced that production of 
corn in this state in 1922 broke all pre- 


vious records, with 98,300,000 bus, or 
900,000 more than in 1921. Acreage in- 
creased about 100,000 acres. 

The Oshkosh (Wis.) Seed Co.; one of 
the principal wholesale and retail seed 
dealers in Wisconsin, has filed a volun- 
tary petition in bankruptcy. Liabilities 


are given as $62,061, and nominal assets 
as $105,771. Unsecured claims aggre- 
gate $43,000. 

Kamper Bros., Inc., is the style of a 
new concern chartered at Franksville, 
Wis., to deal in flour, feed, produce, live 
stock, farm machinery, etc. The incor- 
porators are Ray S. and Irwin A. Kam- 
per, of Franksville, and Lawrence Lar- 
son, of Union Grove, Wis. 

A new feed mill has been opened at 
Waupun, Wis., by Joseph Sebolka, who 
recently purchased the old stone grist 
mill, placed the water power in shape, 
and installed new equipment. His an- 
nouncements quote a flat price of 8c per 
bag for custom grinding service. 

The Purity Mfg. Co., 1098 Thirty-fifth 
Street, Milwaukee, manufacturer of 
macaroni and noodles, has completed 
plans for a new factory at 1295 Thirtieth 
Street, to cost about ,000. It will be 
50x120, part two stories and basement, of 
concrete construction. August Gerlach 
is president and general manager. 


Charles R. Decker, president of the 
Milwaukee Bag Co., has been nominated 
for director in the Milwaukee Associa- 
tion of Commerce. The annual election 
is scheduled for Feb. 6. Mr. Decker has 
long been an active association worker 
mo is serving his second term as chair- 
man of the jobbers’ and manufacturers’ 
division, one of the most important de- 
partments of the association’s activities. 


E. J. Crane, of Owen, Wis., conduct- 
ing elevators and warehouses at Owen 
and Chippewa Falls, has acquired an- 
other branch, at Abbotsford, by the pur- 
chase of the business of Emmet Hawks, 
flour, feed and grain dealer. This will 
be enlarged to embrace a*pure bred seed 
department, as at the other two houses. 
Theodore Broeren, who for two years 
was manager for Mr. Hawks, is re- 
tained by Mr. Crane as local manager 
at Abbotsford. 


Announcements issued by Secretary 
Lacy Horton, of oan. for the an- 
nual meeting of the Wisconsin State 
Millers’ National Association, Friday, 
Jan. 26, at the Hotel Pfister, Milwau- 
kee, say the principal topics for discus- 
sion will include “Gluten as a Factor in 
Wheat Grading,” “Present Day Ac- 
counting and Manufacturing Costs for 
Millers,” “Latest Developments of Feed 
Standards,” “How May a Miller Best 
Co-operate With the Farmer,” and “A 
Baker’s Idea of Merchandising Flour.” 
The Milwaukee Bag Co. will entertain 
the members at a noon luncheon at the 
Milwaukee Athletic Club. 

L. E. Meyer. 





CAR LOADINGS BREAK RECORDS 

The American Railway Association 
reports that the number of cars loaded 
with all commodities, other than coal, 
during 1922 was the greatest in history, 
ex ing by 16 per cent the total for 
1921, and surpassing by 3% per cent 
that for 1920. Total loading for the 
year of all commodities other than coal 
amounted to 36,265,178 cars, compared 
with 31,347,816 in 1921, and 35,036,022 
in 1920. 

Loading of agricultural products also 
was the beaviest on record. For grain 
and grain products alone, 2,467,358 cars 
were loaded. This was an increase of 
7.61 per cent over 1921, and 34 per cent 
over 1920. 

Loading of live stock in 1922 totaled 
1,637,923 cars, which was 9.42 per cent 
above the year before, and 5.44 per cent 
over 1920. 





INSURANCE COMPANY’S MEETING 
Cuicaco, I1u.—The annual meeting of 
the policy holders of the Integrity 
Mutual Casualty Co. will be held at the 
home office, 220 South State Street, 
Chicago, on Jan. 25. The meeting will 
be ed to order at 11 o’clock for the 
election of directors and for the transac- 
tion of such other business as may be 
brought before the meeting. 
S. O. Werner. 





FLOUR EXPORTS TO MOROCCO 

The prospects of exporting flour into 
Morocco are good, states a consular re- 
port. The drouth did great on 4 to 
the wheat crop of north Africa, and the 
need for foreign wheat and flour will 
continue until the next harvest, late in 
1923. 
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LOSS OF CASTE 


The Toledo office of The Northwestern 
Miller is frequently besieged by western 
mills wanting representation, either by 
brokers or salesmen, in the central states, 
as assistance and counsel in making such 
connections is part of the service ren- 
dered freely to yearly advertisers in the 
paper. At the present time there are 
approximately seventy-five mills on the 
waiting list for such service in central 
or southern states. 

The problem of providing satisfactory 
brokerage connections is made difficult 
by the fact that there are comparatively 
few brokers in this section who are espe- 
cially successful in handling flour, and 
in a position to render effective service. 
Unfortunately, there are not enough to 
go around. The selling of flour is a 
specialty game, and successful brokers 
are usually graduated from the ranks 
of flour salesmen, where they have re- 
ceived the special training and knowl- 
edge necessary for success. Merchandise 
brokers, as they are called, rarely get 
far in handling flour, except in the 
South, where this article is one of the 
regular wholesale grocery lines. 

These brokers, as a class, are honest 
and conscientious, and do not want to 
take on more accounts than they can do 
justice to. They are constantly turning 
down accounts offered them. They want 
connections with mills which enjoy a 
good reputation, whose flours are of a 
dependable quality, at fair or competi- 
tive prices, and where they can feel as- 
sured of active and intelligent co-opera- 
tion, and protection in the development 
of the business. 

It is amazing how little co-operation 
is given by some mills, both as to the 
quality of the flour furnished and the 
handling of the business. In this re- 
spect some millers have lamentably fall- 
en by the wayside and have lost caste. 
It is high time that something was said 
about it. The wise ones among the 
brokers, and they are the successful 
ones, will have nothing to do with these 
mills. When such is the case, the prob- 
lem of getting connections becomes al- 
most hopeless. 

About the only thing which can be 
done under such circumstances is for 
the miller to send out his own sales- 
man, on a salary, and be square with 
him. Let him understand, before he 
gets into the field, what conditions must 
be met and the kind of support he is to 

t; otherwise what he learns in the 
trade will kill his enthusiasm, break his 
heart, and he will covertly look for an- 
other job. The mill must put out an 
honest flour, of honest quality; no 
amount of talk and bluff will re Al the 
place of it. If this be done, a trade 
reputation can be rebuilt, but it will 
take time. 

This is not a mere fanciful diatribe. 
It is based upon facts. To be sure, the 
number of millers to whom it applies is 
quite limited, but they are more than 
enough. There should not be any at all. 
This is written in the hope that these 
few may mend their ways, for their own 
good and that of the industry. 

It is not the easiest thing in the world 
to break into a new territory and build 
up a business even with honest flour. It 
takes time, patience, ability and money. 
Why any miller will ship out flour that 
is not going to “make good,” and nullify 
all his past investment in getting the 
business, is beyond comprehension. It 
is done, has been done time and time 


again by the same mills, and it is abso- 
lutely fatal. 





THE WEEK’S MILLING 


Toledo millers were bidding $1.2914@ 
1.30 for No. 2 red wheat, Toledo rate 
points, on Jan. 19. Soft winter wheat 
standard patent was quoted at $6@6.40 
bbl, compared with $6.25@6.50 last week; 
local springs $6.50, and local hard winters 
$6, in 98’s, f.o.b., Toledo. Soft winter 
wheat bran was quoted at $32@34, mixed 
feed $32@34.50, and middlings $32@35, 
in 100’s, f.o.b., Toledo. 

TOLEDO FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output by mills represented at Toledo, 
with a combined weekly capacity of 48,- 
— as reported to The Northwestern 

liler: 


Flour Pet. of 

output. activity 
es SE (bh 65 8 0-o060:0 Fe080% 31,000 64 
Previous week ..........+% 30,500 63 
BORE GHD cpccccvecsecccece 18,600 39 
Two years ago ..........5. 21,600 45 
Three years ago .......... 23,500 49 


CENTRAL STATES MILLS 


Flour output by mills in Ohio, Indiana 
and Michigan, including those at Toledo, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller, 
with comparisons for the corresponding 
weeks of 1922 and 1921: 

No. Capacity Output Pet. 


Jan. 14-20 ....... 24 148,650 82,768 65 
Previous week... 25 139,710 75,129 54 
Year ago ....-+.- 26 142,050 57,743 40% 


Two years ago... 31 176,310 66,743 38 


CLEVELAND GRAIN EXCHANGE 


At the annual meeting of the Cleve- 
land Grain & Hay Exchange, Jan. 15, 
Ernest G. Hart, president Lake Shore 
Elevator Co., was elected president, 
George Schmitt, Nickel Plate Elevator 
Co., vice president, C. W, Fairchild, Fair- 
child Milling Co., treasurer, and F. J 
Vasek secretary. 

The board of directors consists of 
Ernest G. Hart, George Schmitt, C. W: 
Fairchild, A. A. Kemper, W. C. Seaman, 
F. E. Watkins, and E. I. Bailey. 

The meeting was held at the Cleveland 
Athletic Club at a dinner, and the re- 
tiring president, A. A. Kemper, reported 
a very successful year for the exchange. 

NOTES 

W. A. Kusterer, Grand Rapids, Mich., 
is now representing the Blair Milling Co., 
Atchison, Kansas, in association with 
W. B. Emery, millers’ agent, Grand 
Rapids. 

A. C. Madsen, sales manager Jackson 
Milling Co., Wisconsin Rapids, Wis., was 
in Toledo, Jan. 19, and called at this 
office. He was on his way to New York 
on business. 

At the annual meeting of the stockhold- 
ers of the Mid-West Flour Mills Co., held 
at Columbus, Ohio, Jan. 10, it was de- 


‘ cided to liquidate the assets of the com- 


pany. A new company will be formed to 
operate the Mid-West Laboratories, and 
all stockholders who care to become in- 
terested will be invited to subscribe for 
stock. H. G. Spear, who has been gen- 
eral manager of the company, will con- 
tinue the New York office on his own ac- 
count under the name of the Mid-West 


Flour Mills Co., and will receive quota- 


tions arid handle eastern business as here- 
tofore. 





EVANSVILLE 


Evansvitte, Inp.—Millers report busi- 
ness sufficient to keep them all running 
full time. The South is beginning to get 
back into its old form as a purchaser of 
Evansville milled flour, for the reason 
that the cotton price is up, and tobacco 
growers are getting good returns. 

Evansville is near the center of a very 
large tobacco section in southern Indiana, 
western Kentucky and Tennessee. In 
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these states there has been formed what 
is called the Dark Tobacco Association, 
which has in its membership more than 
two thirds of the farmers growing this 
product. The states are divided into dis- 
tricts convenient for delivery, and sales 
are made at central points. During the 
past few weeks thousands of pounds of 
tobacco have been sold at prices far in 
advance of any that have been received 
in recent years. The poorest grades have 
brought prices in excess of what was for- 
merly paid for the best. 

This has put thousands of dollars in the 
pockets of the farmers, who are able to 
settle old accounts and keep their fami- 
lies in plenty. Some of the farmers who 
are not in the organization, and who raise 
only fancy tobacco, have been selling 
their crops at fancy figures, thus adding 
to the wealth of the district. 

There has been an increased demand 
for bran and mixed feed, but the call for 
shorts has dropped off considerably. 
Millers give no reason for the erratic de- 
mand. 

Flour prices for the week end, f.o.b., 
Evansville, 98-lb sacks, carload lots: best 
patent, $7.50@8; straights, $6.75@7.10; 
Kansas, $7.25@7.50; clears, in jutes, firsts 
$4.50@5, seconds $4.50. 

Millfeed, based Evansville, carload 
lots, in 100-Ib sacks, is quoted: bran, 
$31.50@32 ton; mixed feed, $31.50; 
shorts, $31@32. 

NOTES 

Edgar Igleheart will attend a meeting 
of the Canners’ and Fruit Canners’ As- 
sociation at Atlantic City, and later will 
spend a couple of weeks looking over the 
trade in eastern cities. 

Giltner Igleheart and Otto Knauss 
have returned from the meeting of the 
Southeastern Millers’ Association at 
Nashville. They report a good attend- 
ance and an important conference on 
topics of interest to millers. 

Mild weather is a great benefit to the 
farmers in Indiana, according to George 
C. Bryant, agricultural statistician for 
the United States Department of Agri- 
culture. He reports that all grains are 
progressing well, and even meadows and 
pastures are showing the effect of the 
rains. There has been no _ freezing 
weather to speak of in southern Indiana 
during the winter. 

Following a meeting here of some 300 
farmers of the. first congressional dis- 
trict, where there is a large wheat and 
corn growing acreage, announcement was 
made of the organization of a co-opera- 
tive selling agency to handle all farm 
products from a central point. The as- 
sociation will operate under what is 
known as the national plan. For some 
time the farmers have been operating a 
co-operative commission company here 
for the sale of live stock, and this will 
be merged into the larger organization. 





NASHVILLE 


NasHviLtite, Tenn.—Flour demand has 
been irregular, buying showing both im- 
provement and falling off. There is hesi- 
tancy on the part of buyers, due to the 
unsettled conditions that have prevailed 
since the first of the year. Some improve- 
ment has been noted in shipping instruc- 
tions, and mills are pets to operate 
on the basis of slightly better than 50 
per cent of capacity. General business 
conditions appear to be improving, and. 
millers are looking for a fair volume of 
business. Improvement has been report- 
ed in the transportation situation, car 
shortage not being nearly so great as last 
year. 

On account of the cost of cash wheat, 
flour prices have moved in narrow range. 
Quotations follow: best or short soft win- 
ter wheat patent, 98 lbs, cotton, f.o.b., 
Ohio River points, $8.10@8.40; standard 
or regular patent, $7.30@7.60; straight 
patent, $6.60@7; first clears, $5.50. 

Business is only fairly active with re- 
handlers. Prices: spring wheat patent, 
98 lbs, cotton, delivered at Nashville, 
cameos hard winter wheat patent, $6.50 
@6.80. 

Cash wheat has ruled generally firm. 
No. 2 red, with bill, is quoted at $1.52@ 
1.54, Nashville. Supplies are moving 
from terminal markets to cover demands 
of millers. 

Millfeed has an easier tone, with de- 
mand only fair. Prices: soft winter 








wheat bran, 100-Ib bags, ton, f.o.b., Ohio 
River points, $27@29; standard mid- 
dlings or shorts, $30@32. 

Some orders are being booked for corn 
meal for shipment in 30 to 60 days. 
Prices: bolted, in sacks, per 100 lbs, f.o.b., 
Ohio River points, $1.75@1.80; unbolted, 
$1.70@1.75. 

FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output by Nashville and southeastern 

flour mills, in bbls, as reported to The 


Northwestern Miller: 
Flour Pct. 


Weekly output of ac- 
capacity forweek tivity 
Jan. 14-20 ....... 208,680 111,060 . 
Previous week ... 194,280 97,719 50.3 
Year ago ........ 174,630 93,682 53.6 
Two years ago.... 188,490 84,321 44.7 
Three years ago.. 198,270 160,705 81.0 
STOCKS 


Stocks at Nashville, with comparison, 
as reported through Grain Exchange: 


Jan. 19 Jan. 12 
Piowr, BOIS .cccccccccses 47,000 44,200 
Wheat, BUS .ccccccccces 227,000 308,000 
Cape, DUB cceccevsccvese 127,000 114,000 
OCate, DUB cccccccescesee 610,000 600,000 


NOTES 


At the annual masing of the Memphis 
Merchants’ Exchange, W. E. Holt was 
elected president and Vernon L. Rogers 
vice president. 

On account of the unusually mild win- 
ter, growing wheat in Tennessee and Ken- 
tucky is reported to be making rapid 

rogress, and in some sections appre- 

ension is felt that it may joint too early 
and be damaged by a late freeze. 
Joun Lerrer. 


ALABAMA 


Mositz, Ara.—Activity in the flour 
market is very satisfactory. Dealers are 
expecting a continuation of good busi- 
ness, and express themselves as being 
highly pleased with the way things have 
started off this year. It seems that the 
whole trade has shaken off the spirit of 
uncertainty, and is looking at prospects 
from a different viewpoint. This tone of 
confidence is manifested in the good vol- 
ume of inquiries and orders being re- 
ceived. There seems to be more inclina- 
tion to anticipate needs. 

Collections are reported to be good. 
“We have not been caught by a failure 
in many months,” one dealer says. Not 
much improvement is noted in the car 
situation. 

Millfeed is about as active as flour. 
Although fine weather has prevailed for 
several weeks there has been no noticeable 
slump in sales to feeders. 

Dealers are quoting flour at prices un- 
changed from the previous week. Mill- 
feed shows an advance of 5c. Today’s 
prices: hard winter flour, short } pone 
$8.50, standard patent $6.90@8; soft win- 
ter flour, short patent $9@9.50, standard 
patent $7@8.50,—all f.o.b., Mobile, hard 
in 98’s, soft in 96’s. Bran is offered at 
$1.70@1.80, and shorts at $1.80@2.10,— 
basis f.o.b., Mobile, in 100-lb sacks. 

NOTES 

Page & Jones are equipping their 
Windward Island vessels with passenger 
accommodations. A schedule of 10-day 
sailings is maintained. 

Exports continue good, the following 
lots moving during the week ended Jan. 
18: Havana, corn 9,700 bus, flour 1,875 
bbls; Matanzas, corn 3,100 bus, flour 1,000 
bbls; Sagua, flour 1,050 bbls; Belize, flour 
300 bbls; Livingston, Guatemala, flour 
295 bbls. W. H. Bry xtey. 





VIRGINIA 


Norrotk, Va.—There was no special 
activity in the flour market here during 
the week ending Jan. 20. Some of the 
large buyers are taking advantage of 
the lower _— to cover their require- 
ments of the next 60 to 90 days but, 

erally, the trade is inclined to take 
the market as it comes. Millers, espe- 
cially of the Middle West, are advising 
their customers here to come in at pres- 
ent values, as they seem to regard the 
situation as extremely bullish, although 
very few have advanced their quotations, 
and some have reduced. 

Winter wheat millers are quoting their 
top patents at a wide range of $6.75@ 
7.55, and larger per cent patents at $6.40 
@6.75. Hard wheat patents are offered 
at $6.75@7.50, according to brand. 
Northwestern spring patents have been 
reduced considerably, especially the ad- 
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vertised brands, and are held at $6.90@ 
7.50. 

Feed prices have had considerable 
bearing on flour quotations, as prices are 
firm and higher. Bran is especially 
scarce, being held at $34@35 ton, and 
not easily obtainable except in mixed 
cars with flour. Standard middlings are 
quoted at $33.25@34, flour middlings at 
$36@37, and red dog at $41@43. 

7. * 


Reed Jones, North Atlantic district rep- 
resentative of the Fisher Flouring Mills 
Co., of Seattle, was in Norfolk this week. 
He reported his mills running at capac- 
ity, and trade unusually good. The 
west coast enjoys a highly ‘ favorable 
water rate via the Panama Canal, which 
enables it to place considerable flour in 
Atlantic ports for export. Some of this 
is moving through Hampton Roads. 

JoserH A. LeEsiiz. 


INDIANAPOLIS 


Inpranapouis, Inp.—The week ending 
Jan. 20 was dull for flour, feed and 
grain in this market, with demand not 
sufficiently strong to keep mills running 
at more than 50 per cent of capacity. 
Wide fluctuations in the wheat market 
had something to do with this condition, 
according to millers. Flour prices have 
varied in a small way, but the net change 
for the week has been unimportant. 
There was a little better export inquiry, 
but domestic and local demand were ex- 
ceedingly light. Bran and wheat feeds 
moved more actively than flour. 

One miller is quoting 95 per cent pat- 
ent around $6@6.25, high patent at $6.75 
@7, and feed at $382 bulk and $34 sacked. 

Business on the grain exchange has 
been dull, with about a Ic decline as a 
result of the week’s trading in wheat. 
Receipts have been light, and difficulty 
has been experienced in moving what 
grain did arrive. 

As a rule, millers are expecting dull- 
ness to prevail the rest of the present 
month, with better demand soon after- 
ward. One miller said the only factor 
sustaining flour prices in their present 
level was the threat of war between 
Germany and France. What little ex- 
porting is being done is the usual move- 
ment, rather than any demand as a re- 
sult of the political situation. 

Bids for car lots of grain through the 
Indianapolis Board of Trade, f.o.b. 
41%4c to Chicago, on Jan. 20: Wheat 
easier. No. 2 red, $1.27@1.29. Corn 
easier. No. 3 white 66@66%4,c, No. 4 
white 65@654,c; No. 2 yellow 6414@ 
654%4c, No. 3 yellow 6414@651%4c, No. 4 
yellow 631/,@641/,c; No. $ mixed 64@65c, 
No. 4 mixed 63@64c. Oats steady. No. 
2 white 42@43c, No. 3 white 41@42c. 

Inspections of grain on Jan. 20: wheat, 
No. 2 red 1 car, No. 3 red 2 cars, No. 2 
hard 1 car, No. 2 mixed 4 cars, No. 3 
mixed 1 car. 

Output of flour by mills in Indianapo- 
lis, with a weekly capacity of 22,800 bbls, 
and inspections of grain and stocks in 
store, in bushels, with comparisons for 
the corresponding periods, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller for the week 
ended Jan. 20: 





Flour Pet. of 

output activity 
BOM, BOD ccdcrccccvsesccs 11,222 9 
WUOUIOEE WOE cc cccccesecs 11,093 49 
, SP ere 8,391 37 
TWO FORTS GOO occccccecsecs 5,956 26 

INSPECTIONS OF GRAIN (BUS) 

In Out 
WORE ccceccerccveccsens 49,00 eoce 
CE ade careeceeveenceeess 617,000 129,000 
PO Sree ee 270,000 34,000 
RIO socccvccecssvcvevseses 3,000 er 

STOCKS IN STORE (BUS) 
Wheat Corn Oats Rye 


Jan. 20, 1923. 256,000 435,000 310,000 1,000 
Jan. 19, 1922. 196,630 432,500 365,500 ..... 
Jan. 18, 1921. 122,100 550,420 382,820 1,000 


NOTES 

A. L. Taggart, president of the Tag- 
gart Baking Co., has been made vice 
president of the University Club, Indian- 
apolis. 

The Chicago Feed & Fertilizer Co., a 
South Dakota concern, which has been 
doing business in northern Indiana, has 
withdrawn from the state. 

Corn has been selling at 80@82c per 
bu on farms in central Indiana. Grow- 
ers think that by the middle of this year 
the price will be $1, and they expect to 
put in an extra large acreage. 

The Russellville (Ind.) Flour & Feed 
Co. has been incorporated, to operate 
flour mills and grain elevators. The con- 
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cern is capitalized at $25,000. Directors 
are B. F., George C. and O. L. Har- 
grave. 

Wheat and rye continue in good con- 
dition and chinch bugs are prevalent in 
some localities, says George C. Bryant, 
state agricultural statistician, in a re- 
port to the United States Department 
of Agriculture. Curis O. AxBion. 


PITTSBURGH 


PirrssurcH, Pa.—The flour market has 
a decidedly better tone, and signs of 
material improvement are apparent. 
Prices have been well maintained, and 
the general expectation is that they will 
be for some time. Despite the fact that 
stocks of large users of flour are still 
heavy, there is an optimistic feeling as 
to the immediate future. 

Representatives of Kansas mills have 
been active, but no sales of any conse- 
quence have been booked, despite re- 
ported price concessions. The family 
trade continues satisfactory. 

Flour quotations (week of Jan. 14-20): 
spring wheat $6.50@7.25, hard winter 
$6.25@7, cotton 98’s, Pittsburgh; soft 
winter, $5.50@6, bulk; clears, $5.50@6; 
rye, white $5@5.25, medium $4.50@4.75, 
dark $4@4.50, cotton 98’s, Pittsburgh. 

Millfeed is very active, particularly 
bran, although offerings are light. Clears 
and rye have had fair sales. Corn meal 
and buckwheat are moving well. 

Millfeed quotations: standard mid- 
dlings, $30@31 ton; flour middlings, $82 
@33; red dog, $35@36; spring wheat 
bran, $80@31; winter wheat bran, $31 
@32. 

NOTES 


The Beaver Falls (Pa.) Baking Co. ha 
been closed by the sheriff. 

A. N. Bitting, a retired grocer and 
flour merchant, who was engaged in busi- 
ness at Reading, Pa., for more than 30) 
years, died on Jan. 17, aged 80. 

Louis Bratten, aged 67, one of the old 
est grocers and flour dealers of Harris 
burg, Pa., died at his home there on Jan 
17. His widow and four children sur 
vive. 

Frank P. Willits, a farmer and grain 
grower living near Concordville, has been 
appointed secretary of agriculture. He 
is also treasurer of the Pennsylvania 
State Grange. 

Bakers report bread sales as showing 
an improvement. This district is excep- 
tionally free of the price cutting plague, 
and bakers are elated over the prospects 
for continued brisk business. 

The Retail Grocers’ Association of Al- 
legheny County held its annual banquet 
and election at the General Forbes Hotel, 
Jan. 17. The officers for 1923 are: presi- 
dent, William Harbison; vice president, 
Eugene Bartlett; secretary, J. B. Lough- 
lin; treasurer, Hugh Donnelly. 

At the annual meeting of the Wash- 
~oe (Pa.) Baking Co., on Jan. 16, the 
following directors were elected: J. W. 
Fleming, F. F. Fleming, Harry McNelly, 
S. A. Polan and R. A. Marshall. F. F. 
Fleming was elected president and man- 
ager, and J. W. Fleming treasurer. The 
company owns a four-story brick build- 
ing, modernly equipped and a strictly 
sanitary plant. The financial report for 
1922 showed a splendid growth. 

A replica of the Pillsbury A mill at 
Minneapolis is on exhibition in one of 
the show windows of Kaufmann’s, a 
leading department store of Pittsburgh. 
R. S. Thorpe, Pittsburgh manager of the 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., is highly 

leased at the interest taken in the model 
y the public, hundreds of persons 
thronging the sidewalk surrounding the 
show window. The replica is remarkable 


‘for its fidelity of detail to the immense 


plant, and the water scene of St. Anthony 
Falls is quite realistic. 

One of the first bills introduced in the 
Pennsylvania legislature provides for 
prevention of t spread of chicory. 
Landowners are required, under a pen- 
alty of $15 fine, to cut weeds before the 
seeds mature. Any person feeling him- 
self injured by another’s failure may 
file information with the constable or 
township officer, who shall cut the weeds 
after giving five days’ notice, and collect 
the costs from the landowner. Township 
supervisors may be proceeded against in 
the same fashion for failure to keep the 
roads clean of the weed. 

C. C. Larus. 
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CHICAGO TRADE IMPROVED 


Vitovim Bread Attracting Attention—Ameri- 
can Institute Starts New Class—Many 
Officials Visit Pacific Coast 


Curcaco, Irt.—Business with the larg- 
er bakers is holding- up well. Demand 
for bakers’ bread is steady, and reports 
are that it is better than a year ago. 
That there is considerable home baking 
being done this winter is indicated by 
the sales of family patents by mill rep- 
resentatives, who have enjoyed a steady 
small lot business for several months. 
In spite of this, the call for bakers’ 
bread is improving. Local bakers are 
optimistic as to business this year, and 
expect to make further inroads upon 
home baked bread. 

Ward’s Vitovim bread was put on the 
market in this city early in the month, 
and according to reports from the Ward 
Baking Co, the public is showing con- 
siderable interest in the new product. 
This concern has been conducting an 
exiensive advertising campaign the past 
few weeks, describing the features of 
this loaf. Large advertisements are be- 
ing carried in the daily newspapers, and 
billboards are also being used quite ex- 
tensively. The bread retails at 12c for 
the 1-lb loaf and 18c for the 1¥%-lb, 
wrapped. This is about 3c more on the 
larger loaf than the bread put out by 
other bakers. No apparent shrinkage in 
the call for commercial white bread has 
been noticed by other wholesale bakers 
since the Ward loaf appeared. Natural- 
ly, there have been some cuts, as the 
public, seeing a new loaf advertised so 
extensively, wants to try it out. 

Only a limited demand for flour from 
the larger bakers has been noticeable 
this month. Most of them are pretty 
well supplied, and prefer to reduce their 
stocks before taking on additional stock. 
Retail bakers generally continue to buy 
flour as needed, and confine their pur- 
chases to near-by requirements. 





AMERICAN INSTITUTE ACTIVITIES 


The new baking class of the American 
Institute of Baking started on Jan. 2, 
with 28 students enrolled. 

Dr. H. E. Barnard, Harold E. Turley 
and William Walmsley were present at 
the annual meeting of the Indiana Bak- 
ers’ Association, held at Indianapolis, 
Jan. 10-11, Dr. Barnard left imme- 
diately thereafter on a trip to the Pa- 
cific Coast, and intends to visit bakers 
in various cities of that section. 

The plan of scoring bread developed 
by the American Institute of Baking is 
meeting with great success. Bakers all 
over the country are taking advantage of 
this plan, and are submitting their loaves 
for scoring and comment. On Jan. 15, 
23 loaves were received. 

A new Day dough divider was received 
recently at the institute. 

Peter G. Pirrie, head of the baking 
school, was in attendance at the quarter- 
ly meeting of the Northwest Wisconsin 
aE Association at Eau Claire, on 

an. 9. 

_Arthur Katzinger, of the Edward Kat- 

zinger Co., Chicago, has offered a prize 
of a gold watch to the graduate of the 
present class in the baking school who 
makes the best showing. 


NOTES 

R. E. Koepping & Sons have bought 
the Frank bakery, Jacksonville, Ill. 

The J. J. Snyder bakery, Chillicothe, 
Ill, which burned recently, will be re- 
built at once. 

The University Food Products Co. has 
been incorporated, with $52,000 capital 
stock, to do a bakery business at 1154 
East Sixty-third Street, Chicago. 

John M. Hartley, Chicago, ‘secretary 
Retail Bakers’ Association of America, 
left on Jan. 12 for the Pacific Coast, to 
take part in the programme of the 
southern California wholesale and retail 
bakers’ associations during the week of 
Jan. 15, S. O. Werner. 
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FEDERAL BREAD STANDARDS 





United States Department of Agriculture Follows Recommendations of 
Committee and Announces Standards and Definitions 
for Bread of Various Types 


In a bulletin issued by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Dec. 30, 1922, it was 
announced that standards and definitions 
had been adopted by the Secretary of 
Agriculture upon the recommendation of 
the joint committee on definitions and 
standards for the guidance of federal 
officials in the enforcement of the fed- 
eral food and drugs act. 

These standards became effective at 
once. They and the definitions have 
been adopted by the Association of 
American Dairy, Food and Drug Officials 
and the Association of Official Agricul- 
tural Chemists, and will be used gener- 
ally by state officials in the enforcement 
of state food laws. 

The texts of the standards and defini- 
tions as adopted follow: 

Breap is the sound product made by 
baking a dough consisting of a leavened 
or unleavened mixture of ground grain 
and/or other clean, sound, edible fari- 
naceous substance, with potable water, 
and with or without the addition of other 
edible substances. 

In the United States the name “bread,” 
unqualified, is understood to mean wheat 
bread, white bread. 

Wueat Breap Doven, Wurre Breap 
Doveu, is the dough consisting of a 
leavened and kneaded mixture of flour, 
potable water, edible fat or oil, sugar 
and/or other fermentable carbohydrate 
substance, salt and yeast, with or with- 
out the addition of milk or a milk prod- 
duct, of diastatic and/or proteolytic fer- 
ments, and of such limited amounts of 
unobjectionable salts as serve solely as 
yeast nutrients, and with or without the 
replacement of not more than 3 per cent 
of the flour ingredient by some other 
edible farinaceous substance. 

NOTE.—The propriety of the use of minute 
amounts of oxidizing agents as enzyme acti- 
vators is reserved for future consideration 
and without prejudice. 

Wueat Breap, Wuire Breap, is the 
bread obtained by baking wheat bread 
dough in the form of a loaf, or of rolls 
or other units smaller than a loaf. It 
contains, one hour or more after baking, 
not more than 38 per cent of moisture, as 
determined upon the entire loaf or other 
unit. 

Mixx Breap is the bread obtained by 
baking a wheat bread dough in which not 
less than one third of the water ingre- 
dient has been replaced by milk, or the 
constituents of milk solids in the propor- 
tions normal for whole milk. It con- 
forms to the moisture limitation for 
wheat bread. 

Rye Breap is the bread obtained by 
baking a dough which differs from 
wheat bread dough in that not less than 
one third of the flour ingredient has 
been replaced by rye flour. It conforms 
to the moisture limitation for wheat 
bread. 

Raistn Brean is the bread obtained by 
baking wheat bread dough, to whic 
have an added sound raisins in quan- 
tity equivalent to at least three ounces 
for each pound of the baked product, 
and which may contain proportions of 
sweetening and shortening ingredients 
greater than those commonly used in 
wheat bread dough. 

Brown Breap, Boston Brown Brean, 
is a bread made from rye and corn 
meals, with of without flour, whole wheat 
flour, and/or rye flour, with molasses, 
and in which chemical leavening agents, 
with or without sour milk, are commonly 
used instead of yeast. 

In some localities the name “brown 
bread” is used to designate a bread ob- 


tained by baking a dough which dif- 
fers from wheat bread dough in that a 
portion of the flour ingredient has been 
replaced by whole wheat flour. 


AT THE NATIONAL CAPITAL 


Demand for Bakery Products Improved— 
Heavy Easter Trade Expected—Very 
2 Few Idle in Washington 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—The bread, cake 
and - tradesmen enjoyed a well-sus- 
tained January trade, and preparations 
are being made for an extra volume in 
February. The markets are firm, collec- 
tions good and sales normal. Sugar and 
flour prices are more favorable, but there 
has been considerable modification in 
prices of bakery products. The increase 
of cafés and restaurants, while augment- 
ing business somewhat, has a tendency to 
reduce the number of home consumers. 

The bread situation has shown a ma- 
terial improvement during the past 
month, and production is approaching 
normalcy at a rapid rate, with little 
trouble of consequence being noted by 
the coal shortage. Within another month 
the supply should be virtually normal. 

Bakers in the District of Columbia are 
taking time by the forelock, as it were, 
in their preparations for the coming 
Easter season. While in 1922 there was 
an unusually good demand for cake and 
similar bakery products in this section, 
indications are that such business this 
year will be at least twice as great. 

With prices at levels insuring grow- 
ers and farmers very good returns, and 
with factories operating steadily, with 
plenty of work for all those who care to 
work, the District of Columbia is ex- 
periencing an era of unusual prosperity, 
and the baker who acts accordingly in 
his preparations for the coming season 
is the one who is going to reap the extra 
profits. 

The holiday business done by bakers 
this season exceeded that of previous 
years, which proves that the public is 
gaining. greater confidence in goods 
turned out by commercial bakers. If the 
latter will continue to put their best ef- 
forts into producing quality goods, there 
is no reason why not only the holiday 
business, but the all-year-around trade 
should not increase by leaps and bounds, 
till the production of baked goods in the 
homes will. become a rarity. 

The sugar market is stationary at $7 
in 100-lb Tos for fine granulated. Bak- 
ers are buying sparingly, and have their 
requirements covered for 30 to 60 days. 
Brown, per 100-lb bag, is quoted at 
ey XXXX, bbl, $7.25; powdered, bbl, 

7.25. 

Retail bakers report increased sales of 
prune pies, and are advertising them as 
a specialty. Prunes are quoted at 121%, 
@32c Ib, in 25-lb boxes; raisins in single 
case lots of 25 lbs, 12@1214,c; walnuts, 
27@3lc in 100-lb bags; bordeaux halves 
40@50c, pieces 40@46c; glace pineapple, 
51@58c; orange peel, 21@23c; chocolate, 
in 100-lb lots, 1614,@26c; cocoa, in 50-lb 
drums, 10@22c; mincemeat, 17@231,c. 

It is felt that many flour buyers will 
soon begin to anticipate to a greater ex- 
tent their future needs. Some of the 
bakers have sufficient flour on hand or 
contracted for to carry them well into 
March, with reports that others have 
flour contracted for up to May and June. 

Stocks of flour in the main are said to 
be fair. 








The large buyers take on a 


car lot or two at a time, spreading their 





orders among a number of sellers. Some 
wholesalers, jobbers, brokers and mill 
representatives complain of lack of busi- 
ness. They report that few bakers are 
willing to take on additional flour until 
they have moved the stocks on hand. 

Cracker and biscuit manufacturers 
have been busily engaged in inventory, 
and it is the opinion that it will be but 
a short time before a better demand will 
be in evidence, as it is understood that 
stocks of soft winter wheat flour in many 
quarters are low. 


NOTES 


C. G. West, representing the Smith 
Scale Co., of Columbus, Ohio, was here 
during the month calling on the bakery 
trade. 

G. A. Jahn, representing the Malt- 
Diastase Co, New York, visited the 
wholesale baking trade here during the 
month. 

George Greiner, manager of the In- 
diana (Pa.) Baking Co., stopped here 
en route to Florida for a vacation. He 
is the possessor of an orange and grape- 
fruit grove there, and expects to stay in 
the South to superintend the harvesting 
of the crop. 

Word has been received announcing 
the marriage of Miss Elsie Lewis to 
Henry E. Milford, of Somerville, Mass., 
on Dec. 30. Mr. Milford is in charge of 
sales for the New England Bakery Co. 
at its Somerville, Mass., bakery, and 
was formerly manager of the baking de- 
partment of the Old Dutch Market, Inc., 
Washington. 

Flour and feed men helping to direct 
the activities of Washington’s Leaks dur- 
ing the year are: W. S. Hoge, Jr., presi- 
dent W. S. Hoge & Bro., director Dis- 
trict National Bank; Vernon M. Green, 
Green-Mish Co. and V. C. Dickey, 
Dickey Bros., directors in the North 
Capital Savings Bank; Theodore Michael, 
feed and grain, president North Capital 
Savings Bank. 

D. W. Ripley, master mechanic for the 
Sun Maid Raisin Growers, has had issued 
to himself letters patent for a box strap- 
ping machine, which automatically ap- 
plies and nails the metal straps around 
the ends of boxes. It is said that one 
machine will take the place of from six 
to ten men, and will do the work in a 
much neater and more substantial man- 
ner. The machine is adjustable to any 
size box, and does not need a skilled 
mechanic to operate it. 


Among local bakers directing Wash- 
ington’s financial institutions for the 
year 1923 are: J. W. Stohlman, Stohl- 
man’s bakery, director Potomac Savings 
& Trust Co; Albert Schulteis, treasurer 
Connecticut-Copperthite Pie Co., direc- 
tor District National Bank and Oriental 
Building & Loan Association; C. I. Corby, 
president, and W. S. Corby, vice presi- 
dent, Corby Baking Co., directors Riggs 
National Bank and the American Secur- 
ity & Trust Co; John Meinberg, president 
Charles Schneider Baking Co., director 
National Bank of Washington; P. M. 
Dorsch, White Cross bakery, director 
Merchants’ Bank & Trust Co; L. S. Ul- 
man, vice president Holmes & Son, Inc., 
director District National Bank and 
North Capital Savings Bank. 

J. H. Woorrince. 





NORTHWESTERN WISCONSIN BAKERS 


The regular quarterly meeting of the 
Northwest Wisconsin Bakers’ Associa- 
tion, recently organized, was held in Eau 
Claire, Jan. 9. Preceding the meetin 
the bakers were guests of the loca 
Lions’ Club. Mr. Kramer, of the Wis- 
consin Dairy and Food Department, and 
Mr. Pirrie, of the American Institute of 
Baking, Chicago, talked to the club on 
ways and means of bettering industrial 
conditions in the food industry. 

Mr. Pirrie was the first speaker after 
the opening of the convention. He told 
of the work being done by the American 
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Bakers’ Association and of the American 
Institute of Baking, dwelling on the 
services, research and educational work 
being carried on by the latter. Following 
his talk the association voted to affiliate 
itself with the American Bakers’ Asso- 
ciation, subscribing to its code of ethics 
and constitution, and pledging itself to 
mutual co-operation. 

Mr. Kramer presented to the bakers a 
weight law which he had drafted. This, 
if enacted, would prohibit the sale in 
Wisconsin of loaves of other weights 
than 1 lb, 114% Ib, 2 lbs and multiples of 
a pound. Suitable tolerances above and 
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below the exact weights are provided 
for, and provisions made in the law 
whereby a baker is protected against the 
possibility of official oppression. 

Mr. Kramer had with him charts issued 
by the bureau of standards in Washing- 
ton, and used these to back up his state- 
ments. After discussing the proposed 
law, the association voted unanimously 
in favor of it, and pledged itself, if pos- 
sible, to have it introduced into the Wis- 
consin legislature. 

The next regular meeting will be held 
at Ashland. G. W. McLaughlin, of Eau 
Claire, is secretary. 








INDIANA BAKERS’ ANNUAL 





Action Taken to Oppose Repeal of Standard Weights and Model Bakery 
Laws—Government Standards Discussed—Vote to Affiliate With 
American Association—A. W. Wilkinson Elected President 


INpDIANAPOLIS, INpD.-Measures to ob- 
struct the repeal of the standard weight 
law regulating the weight of bakery 
products, and the election of officers 
were the important features of the nine- 
teenth annual convention of the Indiana 
Bakers’ Association held at the Claypool 
Hotel, Indianapolis, Jan. 10-11, and it 
was regarded by many bakers, who have 
attended practically all the conventions 
since the association was formed, as one 
of the friendliest and most congenial, as 
well as beneficial, ever held. 

When the board of directors met at 
the hotel the evening of Jan. 9 to outline 
the affairs of the convention, the an- 
nouncement was made that aggressive 
steps would be taken to obstruct the re- 
peal of the poundage law. The directors 
said that certain commercial interests 
were seeking amendments to the weight 
scale and were attacking the model bak- 
ery law defining relations between pro- 
ducer, middleman and consumer. 

Officials declare tne state association 
wants the existing laws left intact. The 
weight law standardizes the weights of 
bread loaves, while the model bakery law 
prevents the retailer holding bakers 
liable for bread which becomes stale in 
stock. State border bakers are causing 
considerable trouble by trucking prod- 
ucts from Michigan and Ohio, where 
standard weight and quality laws do not 
exist. 

President Quigg, in opening the con- 
vention, said the baking industry was 
fast approaching a period when closer 
co-operation would be necessary, not- 
withstanding the increase in competition. 
He added that the man who is farsight- 
ed enough to prepare for advancement 
in the next few years will be the one to 
survive the changes that are fast taking 
place. This was indicated in an address 
recently delivered by Dr. H. E. Barnard, 
director of the American Institute of 
Baking, at Chicago, who said the indus- 
try was fast passing into the hands of 
the chemist. 

Following the speech of the president, 
at the opening of the convention, a talk 
was made by J. A. Dietzan, of Franklin. 

The main speaker on the afternoon of 
the first day was John W. Burns, of 
Louisville, Ky., president of the Allied 
Trades of the Baking Industry, who gave 
a survey of the future in which he indi- 
cated that commercial baking was attain- 
ing a highly technical position, due to 
pressure brought to bear by health and 
social societies. Bread, he said, is recog- 
nized as the most important part of the 
diet, and future generations will look 
upon the baker with more respect. 

Technicalities were discussed by I. K. 
Russell, editor of Baking Technology, 
Chicago. 

The Thursday morning session was 
practically given over to an address by 
the retiring president. He outlined the 
work of the association the past year, 
told what had been accomplished to ad- 
vance the industry, recounted the helpful 
steps taken to assist in solving the prob- 
lems of the members and pointed out the 
hopes of the association for the new 
year. 

Mr. Quigg was praised highly for the 
efficient manner in which he guided the 
affairs of the association during his 
presidency. ‘The other retiring officers 
also were eulogized by various speakers. 

I. L. Miller, president of the National 
Food and Dairy Officials, Indianapolis, 


and State Food and Drug Commissioner 
for Indiana, one of the speakers, con- 
demned the handling of unwrapped 
bread and the use of artificial coloring 
in bakery products, and opposed the re- 
turn of stale bread i grocers. The 
giving of premiums and the labeling of 
bread as “milk bread” when it contains 
less than the amount of milk set by gov- 
ernment standards also are matters to 
be remedied, said Mr. Miller. 

A recent ruling by the United States 
Department of Agriculture requiring 
that loaves labeled “milk bread” must 
be made with milk as at least one third 
of their liquid content was discussed by 
the bakers, and methods of complying 
with the ruling were outlined. 

Herman Albers, of Michigan City, and 
Carl Ritter, of New Albany, were other 
speakers. 

A motion to affiliate with the American 
Bakers’ Association was passed at the 
closing session. 

Numerous social affairs occupied the 
spare time of the bakers, among them 
a banquet and entertainment in the Riley 
room of the hotel, at which a past presi- 
dent’s badge was presented to Eugene 
K. Quigg, of Richmond, who served the 
association during 1922. 

A. W. Wilkinson, of Rushville, was 
named president of the association for 
1923. Other officers elected were M. B. 
Whitehead, Goshen, vice president; V. W. 
Vanderbilt, Indianapolis, treasurer. C. 
P. Ehlers, Indianapolis, was reappointed 
secretary. . 

THE SECRETARY'S REPORT 

In his report for the year 1922, Secre- 
tary C. P. Ehlers said that eight zones 
had held regular meetings, and organiza- 
tions were formed at Marion, Anderson 
and South Bend. Fewer executive board 
meetings were held, because the secre- 
tary now has the power to carry on the 
business of the association without being 
constantly in touch with the president 
and other officers. There has been a 
slight falling off in members, there now 
being 183, paying dues on 297 ovens. 


ORGANIZATION 


Speaking on organization, D. P. Chind- 
blom said that this was given entirely 
too little consideration by the average 
bakery manager. He added: “Certainly 
the best manufacturing plant, well 
equipped with machinery and everything 
of a physical nature to make for suc- 
cess, will stand idle until the personnel 
of the organization steps-in and starts 
things going. Important as plant and 
equipment are, I would rather operate in 
a less efficient plant with the right kind 
of an organization than in a mere effi- 
cient plant without this organization. 

“By organization I mean the employ- 
ment of the right kind of people, the 
placing of them in their proper posi- 
tions, and the surrounding of them with 
all the facilities, help, and general at- 
mosphere that will bring out their best 
efforts; also establishing their relation 
one to another, in order that their work 
may be properly co-ordinated.” 


IMPORTANCE OF MILK TO BAKERS 


A paper on the increasing importance 
of milk to the baker, prepared by A. 
babs gs and Washington Platt, was 
read. In part, it follows: 

“White bread is a good, nourishing 
food, highly digestible and energy pro- 


ducing. In this way it is much like many 


of the other good common foods used 


by the American people. However, it is 
the worthy desire of American bakers to 
have bread as a food in a class by itself, 
to call it the staff of life and to make 
it the very best food from a nutritive 
point of view which can be bought for 
the money. In other words, the progres- 
sive bakers desire to make bread as near- 
ly as possible a complete food in itself, 
one which can be recommended as first 
rate nourishment for the young and the 
old, the sick and the well. 

“It was discovered long ago that whole 
wheat bread was nourishing, but it has 
been clearly shown that the American 
people will not eat whole wheat bread 
to any large extent. They demand white 
bread as the basis of their diet, and 
American bakers have always been wise 
enough to give the public what it wants. 

“Scientists have found, as a result of 
chemical analysis and feeding experi- 
ments on men and animals at many of 
the leading universities, that milk sup- 
plies some things which white bread 
lacks. In other words, white bread made 
with a liberal amount of whole milk is 
practically a complete food, rich in the 
proteins, inorganic salts and vitamins 
needed for the growth of the young and 
to maintain health in adults. White 
bread made with milk deserves in every 
way the title of ‘The Staff of Life.’ 

“The federal government has adopted 
a standard for milk bread. This stand- 
ard has been approved by the joint com- 
mittee on definitions of standards and by 
the Association of State and Federal 
Dairy, Food and Drug Officials, and has 
just been signed by the Secretary of 
Agriculture. 

“This government standard applies 
only to bread shipped in interstate com- 
merce; for example, bread made in Terre 
Haute, Ind., and shipped into sur- 
rounding towns in Illinois. However, 
the real importance of this standard to 
the bakers is much more than is indi- 
cated. Standards adopted by the ‘fed- 
eral government are nearly always fol- 
lowed by similar regulations on the part 
of each state. 

“This is especially true of a state like 
Indiana, which has always had an ener- 
getic department of foods and drugs. 
Already similar local regulations have 
been proposed in New York state. Fur- 
thermore, public interest is always 
aroused by new government regulations. 
Now that these are in. force, people will 
be asking whether the bread which they 
buy is up to the government standard for 
milk bread. The most progressive bak- 
ers will soon be advertising the fact that 
their bread conforms to this standard.” 


Curis O. Atstion. 


Indiana Convention Notes 

Many bakers were in the hotel the day 
and night before the convention. . 

The Washburn-Crosby Co.’s contingent 
included C. O. Woodward, J. A. Solo- 
mon and F. E. Renz. 

William A. Hoffman and Carl Faust 
looked after the interests of the Red 
Star Yeast & Products Co. 

Those present from the Kansas Flour 
Mills Co. were B. E. Ricketts, C. E. 
Milton, S. G. Champ, J. Gilmore. 

The Liberty Yeast Corporation was 
represented by C. P. Brennan, western 
manager, L. Chadwick and J. Gregory. 

Rudolph Goerz, president Goerz Flour 
Mills Co., Newton, Kansas, spent some 
time at the convention, meeting old 
friends. 

C. R. Russ, D. H. Campbell, O. E. 
Flora, V. W. Bennett and David Monroe 
looked after the interests of the Fleisch- 
mann Co. 

The Smith Scale Co., Columbus, Ohio, 


had an exhibit of its “Exact” weight - 


scales under the supervision of William 
E. Dalbey. 

Those present from the American Dia- 
malt Co. were C. H. Van Cleef, sales 
manager, C. M. Campbell, J. A. Gri- 
maldi, C. F. Fellow. 

The J. C. Consodine Co., an Indianapo- 
lis flour and feed brokerage concern, 
was represented by J. C. Consodine, 
Winfield Stevens and W. P. Detroy. 


J. P. MeNally was in charge of the 
Schulze Advertising Service exhibit, con- 
sisting of well-known bread brands and 
a beautiful display of advertising mat- 
ter. 
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John W. Burns, field manager, H. B. 
Staver and W. F. Mamfort looked after 
the interests of the Larabee Flour Mills 
Corporation. Mr. Burns is also presi- 
dent of the Allied Trades of the Baking 
Industry. 

Representatives of malt concerns in- 
cluded H. N. Weinstein, Malt-Diastase 
Co; E. C. Bowie, P. Ballantine & Son;: 
W. S. Whiteside, Anheuser-Busch Sales 
Corporation; Roger M. Beem, J. 3}. 
Trentman, Val Blatz Brewing Co. 


Some representatives of oven com- 
panies in attendance: F. C. Panusk:, 
Hubbard Oven Co; H. L. Calhoon, 
Duhrkop Oven Co; W. P. Jaeger, Helm- 
Built Oven Co; A. W. Fosdyke, Superior 
Oven Co; A. F. Hartzell, I. E. Allen, 
Standard Oven Co;.G. S. Larson, Micd- 
dleby-Marshall Oven Co. 


Representatives of flour milling cor)- 
panies registered: M. W. Gerlach, Pills- 
bury Flour Mills Co; T. R. Jaeger, Rus- 
sell-Miller Milling Co; George Boyle, 
Abilene Flour Mills Co; Charles A. Lay- 
man, P. R. Pitts, H. I. Bailey, F. G. 
Manship, W. N. Voliva, H. G. Alsman, 
Acme-Evans Co; Peter Derlien, H. 1). 
Belt, Arnold-Madaus Milling Co; R. (. 
Crosswhite, Hoffman Mills; S. J. Bruc:, 
Hogan Milling Co; Fred Y. Warren, 
William Kelly Milling Co; R. Rahm, 
John B. A. Kern & Sons; Oscar Miller, 
W. M. Steinke, Mills of Albert Lea Cu; 
J. D. Lee, H. D. Lee Flour Mills Co; 
W. G. Witt, J. C. Lysle Milling Co; ©. 
E. Treman, Mayflower Mills; D. (. 
Simes, Midland Flour Milling Co; J. A. 
McMullan, New Prague Flouring Mill: 
W. J. Slate, Noblesville (Ind.) Millin 
Co; R. B. Hubbard, G. T. William, Rei! 
Star Milling Co; W. D. Decker, Sawye: 
Milling Co; J. F. Sheppard, Sparks Mill 
ing Co; E. T. Stanard, B. N. Lathrop. 
Stanard-Tilton Milling Co; Frank F 
Free, Willis Norton & Co; A. L. Stubbs, 
Indianapolis. 

Representatives of prominent manu 
facturers of bakers’ machinery and sup 
plies present: J. R. Carey, America 
Bakers Machinery Co; G. C. Knapp. 
American Cash Register Co; William D 
Bleier, Joseph Baker Sons & Perkin: 
Co; Fred Wagner, Century Machine Co: 
W. C. Daley, Central Waxed Paper Co 
J. E. Keough, Chapman & Smith Co 
C. I. Sahlfeld, J. H. Day Co; E. E 
Stigall, C. O. Krueger, E. J. Small, G 
Eldridge, J. B. Ford Co; C. C. Orsinger, 
Hirsch Bros. Co; C. P. Caraway, the 
International Co; Paul Franke, A. Kat 
zenberg, Union Machinery Co; Paul P 
Chapman, Edward Katzinger Co; E 
Kuttnauer, Kelly Oven Grates; A. Bief, 
Joe Lowe Co; D. P. Chindblom, W. E 
Long Co; A. Wegener, Merrell-Soule 
Co; H. B. Osgood, Miami Mfg. Co; R. 
C. Constantine, Newark Paraffin & 
Parchment Co; O. C. King, Peerless 
Bread Machine Co; J. J. Wisebogel. 
Peerless Wire Goods Co; W. E. Siefke. 
Procter & Gamble Co; Frank Alexander, 
Thomson Machine Co; C. E. Paret, H. 
L. Folkerth, Ward Baking Co. research 
products department; C.. E. Mossmyer, 
J. E. McClurkin, Waterproof Paper & 
Board Co; H. M. Balgoyne, Wolverine 
Paper Co. 

A. S. Purves. 





PROGRESSIVE BAKERS’ ASSOCIATION 
The first 1923 meeting of the Progres- 
sive Bakers’ Association took place 
Wednesday evening, Jan. 10, at the 
Hamilton Hotel, Hagerstown, Md., pre- 
ceded by a dinner at 6 o’clock, and was 
presided over by J. George Smith, . of 
Cumberland, who introduced Emmett W. 
Gans, of the Hagerstown (Md.) Cham- 
ber of Commerce and vice chairman of 
the International Trade Commission com- 
mittee of the Southern Commercial Con- 
gress, who recently returned home from 
an investigation of European affairs. 

Mr. Gans, speaking of conditions as 
he found them abroad, made special men- 
tion of the need of American wheat to 
feed the population. He also dwelt on 
events leading up to the present situation 
in the Ruhr valley. 

In conclusion Mr. Gans said there 
were only 5,000 orphans in Belgium, and 
his committee was instructed to advise 
the American people not to send any 
more money to that country for relief 
purposes, but to divert it to the Near 
East. He claimed it was impossible to 
get an accounting from the Belgian 
banks for money sent there for relief; 
they said the money was coming through 
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American correspondents, and they were 
not obliged to render any statement. 

The unfair trade practice committee 
for the Chambersburg district asked for 
more time, which was granted. J. George 
Smith, of the committee to investigate 
wholesale bakers’ methods in the Hagers- 
town district, reported that all trouble 
was settled. 

E. E. Hershey, of the Hershey Cream- 
ery Co. Harrisburg, Pa., operating a 
chain of creameries in the Cumberland 
valley, with a bakery at Hagerstown, 
addressed the meeting on organization, 
and pledged his firm to support the work 
of the Progressive Bakers’ Association. 

Many. of the members reported work- 

it top speed for several weeks, and 
lications are that stocks have been ma- 
terially worked down. This means busi- 
ness for the baker, the mills and the 
supply houses. 
TOTES 
W. R. Caskey, S. J. Esser and J. W. 
Llovd were present from Martinsburg, 
W. Va. 

Harry Leuders, the well-known baking 
fermentologist, is now with the Federal 
Yeast Corporation, Baltimore. 

Oliver Leech, formerly with the Hefty 
Milling Co., Watsontown, Pa., is now 

ith the Sees Milling Co., Williamsport, 


\. E. Hershey, of the Hershey Cream- 
Co., and the Hagerstown manager, 
/, Rebok, attended their first bakers’ 
ting. 
P. Wagner, of Hop Bottom, Pa., is 
connected with C. P. Matthew & 
Sens, flour and feed jobbers, Nicholson, 
Pa. aS manager. 


. B. Wilkis and J. W. Wareham rep- 
resented the Hagerstown bakers, while 
Glenn O. Garber did the honors for the 
Frederick contingent. 

jacob Ottenbacher, wholesale baker at 
Phillipsburg, N. J., has completed a 
new home in the Hillcrest section of that 
city at a cost of $35,000. 


Dr. B. R. Jacobs, of the National Ce- 
real Products Laboratories, Washington, 
D. C., left immediately after the meet- 
ing for Chicago, on a business trip. 

J. J, Parlaman, of the Washburn- 
Crosby Co. with J. J. Street and Ray- 
mond Zimmerley, drove over from Cum- 
berland in Mr. Street’s new roadster. 


\ number of bakers still report bread 
consumption considerably below normal, 
but many of the sellers of flour feel that 
the production by commercial bakers is 
not as small as is generally believed. 


\llied trades men seen around the 
hotel were G. A. Jahn, Malt-Diastase 
Co., J. P. Gable, Stein, Hall & Co., P. 
Bonseigner, Bondex Co., and R. D. Arm- 
strong, Trueheart & Russell, Baltimore. 


Dr. B. R. Jacobs, executive secretary 
of the American Macaroni Manufactur- 
ers’ Association, has moved the secre- 
tary’s office from 1731 H Street N.W., 
Washington, D. C., to 2026 Pennsylvania 
Avenue N.W. 

The Gold Star Feed Co., Wheeling, W. 
Va., has been incorporated, with $10,000 
capital stock, by A. C. Meyers, W. T. 
Hicks, H. E. Myers, and E. E. Hicks, 
to do a wholesale and retail flour and 
feed business. 

H. M. Leib, Charles Fink, C. B. Zim- 
merman and R. A. Snyder represented 
the Sun Maid Raisin Growers, and 
placed at each dinner plate a box of 
“Little Sun Maids” and a booklet tell- 
ing the baker how to use them. 

Willis Girvin, who recently bought the 
plant of the Conestoga Roller Mills, 
Lancaster, Pa., is installing a complete 
outfit of Sprout, Waldron & Co. machin- 
ery, and a pair of 42-inch S. Morgan 
Smith standard wicket gate turbines, 
each furnishing 60 h-p under a head of 
six feet. 

Dr. B. R. Jacobs, of Washington, D. 
C., on Jan. 19, addressed the teachers 
of home economics of Louisiana on “Bet- 
ter Use of Hard Spring Wheat Flours 
for Bread Making” at Baton Rouge. On 
Jan. 24 he spoke on the same subject to 
the members of the County Heme Dem- 
onstrators’ Association at Athens, Ga. 

Stanley Q. Grady, formerly sales and 
advertising manager of the Sun Maid 
Raisin Growers, is now connected with 
the New York State Dairymen’s League 
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“A BAKER DID IT.” 


in the same capacity. The league is a 
co-operative marketing organization, with 
73,000 members. It has an annual turn- 
over of $90,000,000, and operates 125 
plants. 

Henry C. Benner, Baltimore, for two 
years secretary of the Maryland Bakers’ 
Association, and more recently superin- 
tendent of the Meade Baking Co., that 
city, is now with the Empire Milling Co., 
of Minneapolis, calling on the retail bak- 
ery trade in Baltimore, working under 
the Baltimore office, of which W. W. 
Swift is manager. 

The Maryland Biscuit Co., Baltimore, 
one of the oldest independent baking 
concerns in that city, wound up the old 
year by holding a reunion of its sales- 
men and employees. A buffet luncheon 
was served at the bakery at noon, and in 
the afternoon the entire sales force at- 
tended a theatre. In the evening dinner 
was served at the Hotel Rennert, the 
mayor of the city being one of the speak- 
ers. Sixty salesmen were in attendance. 

J. H. Woorripee. 


“Go thou and do likewise.” 

Less than a year ago a baker was 
elected president of the Chamber of 
Commerce, an office that is too often con- 
sidered an honorary position, but this 
baker did not take it as such; it is a 
way he has. No matter what he does, he 
takes his job seriously; he does not 
merely fill the position; he does some- 
thing to the thing he tackles, and so he 
has done in his present job. 

For 216 years the people of Mobile, 
Ala., have been living on one of the 
best harbors in the world. Mobile has 
the cheapest and best coaling station in 
the world, situated, as it is, at the mouth 
of two great rivers that stretch for hun- 
dreds of miles up into the state through 
a rich farming country, and extend on to 
the great coal fields of northern Ala- 
bama. 

Two hundred and sixteen years ago the 
grandfathers of Mobile told their grand- 


sons that this was destined to be a great 
port; that Mobile had a great future. 
No one doubted it then, nor do they 
now, and that prophecy has been repeat- 
ed by every grandfather to his grandson 
from that day to this; even at that, Mo- 
bile has less than 100,000 population to- 
day. 

In 1922 young Mobile, for cities grow 
younger with the years, elected a baker 
as president of the Chamber of Com- 
merce. He was told that nothing big 
and constructive could be done until 
there was an amendment to the consti- 
tution of the state. To get this amend- 
ment, hard work must be done before 
the fall election. The voters of the state, 
from the Gulf to the mountains of Ala- 
bama, 450 miles away, a total of 66 
counties, must be made to see the good 
that would come to the state from the 
port amendment. 

This required money for their educa- 


Gordon Smith, whose activities as President of the Mobile Chamber of Commerce are commented on in this issue 
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tion. Some one must start the ball roll- 
ing, and ae | it rolling until the money 
was collected. It would take a strong 
man for a leader; a man whom every one 
would follow; one who commanded the 
absolute confidence of his fellows. They 
must believe the thing worth doing, and 
it should be done if he said so, because 
most men haven’t time to study public 
questions for themselves; they follow 
leaders in whom — believe. In_ this 
case they must be made to believe strong- 
ly enough to put up the money. 

The president of the Chamber of 
Commerce was the man to take the lead. 
He called his followers together, and 
said: “Men, this is a good thing. Let’s 
get this money, and put it over,” and 
they did. The election is over; the port 
amendment to the constitution is a mat- 
ter of history, and Mobile now has a fu- 
ture, or rather a present, that our chil- 
dren will realize. 

Who took the lead? A baker, I told 
you, and for what? For the same reason 
that he heads a committee every year to 
raise $50,000 for the support of all the 
orphan homes in Mobile, regardless of 
creed; for the same reason that he or- 
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ganized the Allied Trades of the Baking 
Industry; for the same reason that he 
put over each Liberty Loan, one after 
another, during the war. Because, for 
the best interests of the people, it need- 
ed to be done. If it is a good thing, he 
is ready to help in a whole-hearted way; 
because he is philosopher enough to know 
that “Whatsoever a man sowethy that 
shall he also reap.” So he is sowing and 
reaping every day. 

What is the answer? Forget yourself; 
do all you can for everybody you can, 
your town, your state, your country, and 
you will have your reward in satisfac- 
tion here and now. 

These things were done by a baker. 
What are you doing, just making money 
and playing at your hobby, or are you 
taking part in the best developments of 
your community, saying to yourself, I 
am only a baker. If so, mend your ways; 
you may be called on next. 

O’STEELE. 


P.S. Some of you may know the bak-. 


er about whom this is written. He lives 
in Mobile, Ala., and has a nice little 
business of his own. 








BAKERY AFFAIRS IN BRITAIN 


AND IRELAND 


The year 1923 is to be pe and 
critical for the baking trade. 

The first indication of the preparation 
for the new battle over the continuance 
of the fixed weight bread regulations 
was a question in Parliament by a labor 
member, asking the president of the 
Board of Trade “whether he is aware of 
the feeling in the country that the pro- 
tection of the consumer with regard to 
the sale of bread by weight under Part 1 
of the sale of food order, should be made 
permanent by legislation; and whether 
the government will now redeem the 
pledges, given on this matter, by reintro- 
ducing the sale of bread bill which was 
before the House the last session.” 

The government, of course, replied 
that the present order “protecting the 
consumer” remains in force until the end 
of 1923. The question and answer ap- 
pear quite innocent, but this member 
had evidently been put up by officials 
to raise the matter. Except among of- 
ficials, fearing to lose the power they 
have so adroitly obtained, there is not 
the slightest feeling in the country over 
the business. 

What consumers are feeling bad about 
is the price of bread, which they consider 
too high, and if they could only be made 
aware that the regulation requiring the 
baker to make his loaves always two 
pounds, whatever the parity of flour 
prices may be, is one of the principal 
reasons for the high price of bread, then 
the consumers might let their members 
of Parliament know something about 
their feelings. 

In the meantime, there is not much 
cohesion in the ranks of the bakers as 
to the attitude to take. London bakers 
are almost cured now of the obsession 
regarding fixed weights; the government 
bill of last year scared them. But the 
midland bakers worship the two-pound 
loaf as an idol that in some way will 
prevent excessive competition, and their 
faith is superior to all experience, for 
competition and underselling have ‘never 
been keener than at the moment with 
only two-pound loaves. Scottish bakers 
intend to put up a strong fight for their 
own position, which entails that, while 
plain batch loaves are sold at a standard 
weight of two pounds, all other sorts 
are sold as loaves, of any weight the bak- 
er cares to make them. 

The official attitude of the English Na- 
tional Association of Bakers is against 
any new laws whatever, but a reversion 
to a proper administration of the bread 
acts as still statutory law, and which al- 
low the baker to alter the weight of his 
loaves when necessary, as long as he 
conforms to the stipulation that he sells 
by weight. The next year will witness 
a very strenuous fight over this business. 


RIVAL BAKERS’ SCHEMES 


With a view to finding some acceptable 
plans for regulating bread sales, all the 
bakers, by districts, are making pro- 





posals. The attitude of the national as- 
sociation, as already stated, is toward 
reliance on the present statute law. The 
midland bakers propose as a compromise 
that, while the baker should be allowed 
to alter the weight of his loaves, it should 
only be legal to fix a minimum weight, 
after agreement with the local inspec- 
tors of weights and measures as to what 
that should be, the contracting party on 
the bakers’ side being the master bakers’ 
association, 

After such an agreement as to weight 
of loaves has been arrived at, then any 
baker in that district, selling loaves of a 
less weight, would be contravening the 
bread law, and liable to be fined. 

Another bakers’ federation, represent- 
ing the south of England, would have 
the law so made that if, by accident, an 
inspector found the baker selling any 
short weight loaves, it would be allow- 
able as a defense for the baker to prove 
that, although these loaves might be 
short in gross weight, the deficiency is 
the result of extra baking and loss of 
water only; and that each short weight 
loaf actually contains as much dry sol- 
ids—that is, as much real food—as an- 
other full weight loaf with normal mois- 
ture. 


DIVISION IN THE OTHER CAMP 


The whole agitation for new bread 
laws has been from the first carefully 
engineered by the weights and measures 
inspectors of the Laan County Coun- 
cil. The appointment of the “depart- 
mental committee,” and the report that 
emerged from that body, were essentially 
inspired and directed by the London 
County Council. 

The bill promoted by the government 
last year, and withdrawn, was the off- 
spring of the same committee. That bill 
proposed to treat the baker in all re- 
spects like a suspect person. His loaves 
must be all exact weight, or over; he 
was to be fined for selling them if light, 
or for only having them in his posses- 
sion; inspectors were to be allowed to 
weigh all loaves without buying them; to 
search any premises; to stop any vehicle; 
or to require any purchaser who had 
bought bread to have it weighed, at the 
request of an inspector. That bill, as al- 
ready stated, was withdrawn. 

The general assumption was that all 
inspectors and all the local authorities 
they control were behind the London 
County Council’s proposals and the abor- 
tive bill. It seems, however, there is a 
provincial society called the County 
Councils Association, in which the opin- 
ions of weights and measures inspectors 
must have a good deal of weight, and 
this body has now published ‘proposals 
for a new bread act, different from 
those of the last bill, and on lines fol- 
lowing the report of a special parlia- 
mentary committee which went into the 
whole question in 1914. 

This new proposal for an alteration 


of the law concedes so much to the baker 
as really to require no new law at all, 
but only a better administration of the 
present bread acts. Thus, for counter 
sales, it would allow “bread to be sold 
in one-pound or a simple multiple of a 
pound” or (and this is what we call the 
assize method) “by a guaranteed mini- 
mum weight of which a printed notice 
shall be prominently displayed on the 
shop counter.” 

For outside sales the same standard 
weights may be supplied, or the alterna- 
tive method of a “guaranteed minimum 
weight,” orally, or by. written or printed 
notice, on a prescribed form. The per- 
son selling the bread is to provide the 
weights and scales for its testing. 

It proposes, with a fairness absent 
from the other bill, that “inspectors un- 
der the act be empowered to purchase 
any bread which is offered or exposed 
for sale, or which is being carried for 
delivery, and when one loaf has been so 
purchased, the inspector is entitled to 
weigh two other loaves to be selected by 
the inspector and three to be selected by 
the seller, in order to allow him to test 
the average weight of six loaves, which 
must all be less than 24 hours old.” 

This suggested arrangement for fixing 
a guaranteed minimum weight in a dis- 
trict has the flavor of the midland’s pro- 
posals, and is not really unfair. “The 
guaranteed minimum weight shall be such 
weight as may be jointly authorized by 
the local authorities appointed to ad- 
minister the act and the manufacturers 
of bread in the town or area over which 
such local authority has jurisdiction. 
Any change of guaranteed minimum 
weight, to meet the rise or fall in the 
price of flour, shall be advertised by the 
local authorities in one or more news- 
papers published in the district or area.” 

That a county council association, ad- 
vised by inspectors, should get so far, is 
a good sign, but the apparent fairness 
of the proposal obscures some of its 
difficulties. This is really a proposal to 
set up a variant of the old assize courts. 
Who would represent the bakers? Would 
it be the voluntary local associations, or 
would it be an ad hoc body elected by 
voting of all the bakers in a district, 
whether members of an association or 
not? Would the bakers, or the authori- 
ties, have the initiative, either for in- 
crease or decrease of weight? If the 
parties could not agree, what arrange- 
ments can be made for determining a 
decision? 

These and many other questions arise 
out of the proposal, but it is something 
that such suggestions should come from 
a public body. They will be useful to 
the trade in combating the degrading 
proposals in the bill of fast year. 


HOW THE THING WORKS 


The trade papers and the ordinary 
press contain many reports of cases 
of reputable bakers who are brought be- 
fore the courts ostensibly for selling 
light weight bread. The method of the 
inspectors is to weigh about two dozen 
loaves, and if a few are found short the 
deficiencies are added together. In giv- 
ing evidence, the total shortage in ounces 
on so many loaves is given. Those 
loaves that are not short are reported on 
as “right weight,” but in every case 
they are too heavy. 

It is quite an unusual thing to find 
even 5 per cent of the loaves exactly two 
pounds. The baker is never allowed 
credit for the accidental overweights 
against the accidentally short, but is 
generally fined, and, in consequence, in 
addition to costs, has his local reputation 
undermined. 

Cases of this sort are occurring every 
day, but the trade as a whole is takin 
the tyranny very humbly; some, indeed, 
evince a weakness for licking the boots 
of the inspectors who institute the pro- 
ceedings against them. 

There was a typical case in Newcastle- 
on-Tyne a few days ago in which the 
bakers properly defended their case and 
secured a verdict in their favor, but with 
court costs and their .own costs to pay. 
The firm was summoned for delivering 
short weight loaves, but in the lot actual- 
ly weighed by the inspector there were. 
more over than under weight, and the 
aggregate excess was considerably more 
than the shortage. 

The activities of inspectors are sup- 
posed to be exercised for the protection 
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of the consumer, but this case, and many 
others, seem rather to call for some sort 
of protection for master bakers, if only 
from the indifference of their own work- 
men. 

EARLY CLOSING 


There is a growing desire among bak- 
ers to take advantage of early closing 
orders which make the shop hours of 
those who sell drapery or groceries so 
short, but it is unlikely that the whole 
trade will agree to further restrictions in 
that respect. Hitherto the trade has 
been excluded from local orders when 
made by the authorities, and, in conse- 
quence, it is quite common to see notices 
in the windows of bakers, who sell packet 
teas, tinned fruit, etc., that may not be 
sold by grocers on their closing day, such 
as “This shop is closed for the sale of 
all goods except bread, etc.” 

The procedure to obtain a closing or- 
der for any trade is to take a plebiscite 
of all the traders in that particular line 
in a district, and if two thirds of such 
traders favor the imposition of an order, 
then the other third is forced also to 
shut its shops on one prescribed half 
day each week, and at a specified hour 
every evening. After an order is madc, 
any contravention is punishable with « 
severe fine. 

In one or more London districts re- 
cently such a closing order was obtaine! 
for the baking trade, so far at least as 
the plebiscite and the two thirds major 
ity of the bakers could manage, but whe) 
the London County Council was aske« 
to impose the order it refused, becaus: 
of representations made by the two larg 
est catering firms, which have branche: 
in all districts. Only in one district out 
of 29 in London is there a closing order 
for bakers. 

In some provincial centers matters in 
this connection have proceeded so far 
that, on the recommendation of inspec- 
tors or local authorities, the magistrates 
fined not only the shopkeepers who sold 
some simple articles a few minutes after 
8 p.m. but the assistants who served, and 
the customers who bought the goods. 
Restrictions of this sort on people’s or- 
dinary activities have since the war been 
very much intensified, until they have be- 
come harassing at every turn. 

Bakers have kept out of the fashion 
hitherto, but some who tasted the easy 
conditions of war-time restrictions are 
anxious to have them perpetuated. The 
difficulty is that when bakers may not 
sell bread in their shops neither are they 
allowed to deliver it on their rounds. 
Early closing orders, therefore, if made 
over large areas, would have the effect of 
stopping the bulk of manufacture on 
one day of the week; that is, reducing 
an already short working week into one 
of practically five days. Bakers have 
not gone very far in this direction yet. 


DISAPPOINTING CHRISTMAS 


Bakers and confectioners complain 
that the Christmas trade was very disap- 
pointing. Preparations enough had been 
made, but people seemed unwilling or 
unable to pay the prices asked, although 
these were at least 33 per cent less than 
in 1921. In some of the larger shops, 
there was an evident effort to get cake 
trade by cutting. Fruit cake of best 
quality, that the previous year cost 60c 
per lb, was on offer, and of excellent 
quality, at 36c. 

The iced cake trade is gradually going 
into the hands of grocers and multiple 
shop people. The reason is that the big 
traders do things better, and are content 
with smaller gross profits. In the matter 
of iced cakes the most amateurish work 
is exposed for sale by the small bakers 
without shame. 

Evidently there is a woeful lack of 
anything like an artistic sense among 
confectioners who essay work of this 
kind; yet, so far as one can gather, the 
main aspiration among young men con- 
fectioners is to become’ expert pipers. 
But the great majority are content when 
they can daub a few sugar stars and 
shells with tails on the cakes, the orna- 
mental appearance depending solely on 
the cuts of the piping tubes, and not on 
proportion or artistic distribution. 
Then, for colors, anything pink serves. 

The large firms that run branches or 
distributing agencies over large areas can 
afford to employ good men who have 
some art’ in sugar ornamentation and 
have original ideas. These firms and the 
cracker manufacturers are making a 
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strong bid for the ornamental cake trade, 
and have been flooding grocers’ shops 
with their products, really nicely orna- 
mented, tastily packed, and sold at rea- 
sonable prices, very much better and 
cheaper than the bakers are supplying. 

One peculiar defect still remains, how- 
ever, and persists even when the piping 
is neatly done. Many a cake is spoile 
by the schoolboy style of writing in 
sugar of the seasonable mottoes. A 
poorly finished cake with neat printing 
js always presentable; a _well-finished 
cake is degraded by bad sugar writing. 
There is not much new to report in the 
matter of design on cakes, except a ten- 
dency to put on them separate and raised 
figures. 

Chocolate medallions with flour piping 
and writing on them are still favore 
for cake centers. But a nice variation 
has been introduced, by making center 
medallions, molded of grained sugar, and 
colored in variegated autumn tints. Then 
there are others of rice paper, with 
hand painted scenes. These give a pe- 
culiar opalescent effect that seems to be 
appropriate to the purpose for which 
they are used. 

In one establishment ordinary cakes, 
without sugar coating, were displayed, 
with a large circular piece cut out of the 
center. The ring thus formed of the 
cake had a “Father Christmas” inserted 
in it. The vivid colors of the figure, con- 
trasted with the dark brown of the cake, 
were not at all pleasing, and the idea is 
not likely to be followed or appreciated 
hy the public. 

There is a tendency toward making 
mince pies in large sizes, to be cut up 
for the guests, rather than, as hitherto, 
in small sizes. The very high price of 
dried fruit was much against the baker 
ind his Christmas trade. Currants and 
sultanas that before the war were re- 
spectively 8c and 12c per lb are now 24c 
and 36c. 


WRAPPING 


The daily newspapers seem extremely 
anxious that the baker should deliver 
his bread uncontaminated by dust. so 
publish all sorts of paragraphs to show 
that he does not do so. All the rules, it 
seems, require that he wrap his bread 
in dustproof, germproof, paper. Bakers 
are gradually adopting the plan, but the 
public is not becoming any more willing 
to pay extra for the work entailed and 
the cost of paper. 

The machines now in use are somewhat 
expensive, or at least sufficiently so to 
be out of reach of the smaller bakers. 
However, there is a simple contrivance, 
patented by a London baker, himself not 
in a large way of business, that is said 
to be efficient in wrapping not only pan 
loaves, as do the other machines, but also 
the peculiar London shapes. I have not 
yet seen the machine working, but am in- 
formed that it will be possible to put it 
on the market at about $15. 

There are a good many patents taken 
out, by bakers here, for machines of one 
kind or another. The mechanism of these 
is generally all right, but there always 
appears to be difficuity in getting them 
profitably on the market. The cost of 
effectively advertising an individual ar- 
ticle is too great. and if the new appli- 
ance is marketed by a firm already in the 
machine business, it is in danger of being 
neglected because it is only one item 
among hundreds, or because it may in 
some way interfere with the sale of some 
stock line on which there is more profit 
or less trouble. 

I know of at least four douch mixers, 
two dough dividers, three molding ma- 
chines, three ovens, two oven furnaces 
and systems of heating, two special 
thermometers, and quite a long list of 
bakery small tools that have, in the first 
instance, been patented by bakers. Then 
there are dozens of “patent” breads, own- 
ing the same parentage. Somehow those 
who produce a special bread seem to do 
better financially than those who invent 
machines. 


FARMERS AND BREAD 


Agricultural societies all over the coun- 
try are passing resolutions that, com- 
pared with the price farmers are getting 
for their wheat, the baker is getting too 
much for his bread. The newspapers 
faithfully report all these charges of ex- 
tortion against the baker, but when the 
per figures are given by the secre- 
tary of the National Association of Bak- 
ers, or by any baker who is well known 





to be of good repute, the figures sup- 
plied are either kept out, or so garbled 
as to convey a meaning quite different 
from that intended by their author. 

Comparisons with pre-war days are 
quite useless to explain the truth about 
the price of bread. Whatever the price 
of homegrown wheat, the baker is little 
influenced by that, but is concerned only 
with the price the miller charges for 
flour. But even flour prices are no key 
to the whole of the baker’s troubles. 
The cost of distribution, now really the 
largest labor item to be included in the 
price of bread, is more than double what 
it was before the war. 

One quite important item the baker de- 
fendants never mention is the extra 
ounce of dough which must now be al- 
lowed on each 2-lb loaf, so as to conform 
with the present selling regulations. Be- 
fore 1915 the allowance of dough was 
three ounces, and this was quite suffi- 
cient to insure an average weight of 
bread of 2 lbs. But now, when the regu- 
lations require that every loaf must be 
2 lbs, and therefore that the majority of 
the loaves must be more, the baker has 
to weigh in at 2 lbs 4 oz. At the pres- 
ent standard price of 18c for a 4-lb 
loaf, the value to the baker, or it may 
be called the extra cost to him, of this 
one ounce of dough is nearly 50c on a 
sack of flour. 

All this outcry about the excessive 
price of bread greatly intensifies compe- 
tition among bakers, and favors the po- 
sition of the underseller, who secures the 
advantage of the bias given to the pub- 
lic mind by the press comments, and he 
is accredited the most honest among the 
bakers, and something of a public bene- 
factor. 

For some reason, never explained. the 
millers persist in helping to scare the 
pubiic by announcements in the daily 
press of changes in the price of flour 
of as little as 6d per sack. Bakers are 
helpless, and the public does not under- 
stand; but, when it sees an announce- 
ment of a reduction in the price of 
flour, it quite naturally expects to be to!d 
of a lower price for bread. Because no 
such reduction occurs, the public is con- 
firmed in the opinion that the baker is 
an unscrupulous profiteer. 

The highest price for bread in London 
is still 18c per 4-lb loaf, which the fac- 
tories and a few fortunately situated 
bakers get, but 17c, 16c, and 1l5c are 
still common prices. In Belfast 20c is 
obtained, and the standard type of loaf 
there is crunmy, whiie 2lc is obtained 
for 4 Ibs in Dublin. 


THE NEW IRELAND 


Now that Ireland or at least the south- 
ern part, is a free and independent state, 
the bread acts which have hitherto ap- 
plied there since 1838 are suspended, and 
the sale of bread is sensibly regulated, 
like all other foodstuffs, by custom and 


the sense of the purchasers. In spite of 
the turmoil of the past four years. Irish 
bakers seem to have carried on fairly 


well, and in a financial way have not 
done badly. 

In Dublin, during both wars,—when 
the Irish were fighting the British and 
while the Irish have been fighting each 
other,—it has been almost routine ex- 
perience, at nights, for armed men to 
appear at the gates of the large bakeries, 
and demand supplies of bread without 
payment, which of course they got. De- 
livery men in both north and south Ire- 
land have been systematically held up, 
and from time to time relieved of their 
stocks. 

In spite of all, there seem now to be 
no real hard feelings. The new Irish 
government, at the instance of the labor 
party, is setting up committees in all 
the principal industrial centers‘to make 
inquiry regarding prices of foodstuffs, 
particularly flour and bread. In _ the 
north, which is dominated wholly by Bel- 
fast, it is reported that, in spite of 
slackness of trade in most local indus- 
tries, there is not a single confectioner 
out of employment. 

The large bakery concern of Bernard 
Hughes, Ltd., which has always been 
specially favbred by the Roman Catholic 
section of the city, and under recent cir- 
cumstances might, therefore, have been 
expected to do badly in business, has 
made a profit in the year’s trading of 
some $50,000, and has declared a dividend 
of 8 per cent on the ordinary share capi- 
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tal, with an added bonus of 12c on each 
share. 

There is a prospect of labor trouble in 
the Belfast bread trade. Employers de- 
sire to reduce wages, on account of the 
lessened cost of living, but the opera- 
tives will not agree to it. On the con- 
trary, they demand a reduction of the 
week’s work to 46 hours, with time and 
a half for night work. Although a mu- 
tual agreement on the disputed points is 
not yet in sight, the matter is likely to 
be settled by arbitration. 

Conditions of labor and wages in Glas- 
gow have much influence in determining 
those of Belfast, there being close com- 
munication between the trades of the two 
cities. The recent collapse of the Glas- 
gow strike has created a somewhat sub- 
dued spirit in operative circles in Bel- 
fast. JoHn KirKianp. 
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Conference Called by Secretary of Commerce 
Hoover to Consider Simplification of 
Containers—Large Attendance 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—A conference on 
the simplification of containers was held 
at the Department of Commerce, Wash- 
ington, D. C., on Jan. 16, attended by 
over 100 representatives of the leading 
national food organizations. The meet- 
ing was opened by Secretary of Com- 
merce Hoover, who stated the object of 
the meeting was to eliminate unnecessary 
sizes in containers and do away with 
waste due to having too many sizes. He 
impressed upon his audience that the gov- 
ernment did not want to interfere with 
business, but the trade could make a 
general survey and his department would 
render all possible assistance. The meet- 
ing was then presided over by William 
A. Durgin, of the Department of Com- 
merce. 

Mrs. Julian Heath, of New York City, 
chairman of the National Housewives’ 
League, suggested that a new container 
should be adopted for flour, pointing out 
that many sacks now used by mills allow 
the flour to sift out and dirt to pass in. 
She said her organization had made a 
survey among wholesale and retail gro- 
cers, and from an economical standpoint 
for the benefit of the consumer it was 
deemed advisable to make this recom- 
mendation. 

Dr. B. R. Jacobs, executive secretary 
of the American Macaroni Manufactur- 
ers’ Association, said the container often- 
times cost more than did the macaroni 
contents, and for this reason his organi- 
zation was in favor of simplification. 

The various industries represented then 
divided themselves into groups, and went 
into executive session to consider the vari- 
ous methods suggested. 

Dr. Jacobs was appointed chairman of 
all industries using large quantities of 
paper cartons, such as those for ship- 
ping, made from pasteboard, corrugated 
paper, etc. This committee covers ap- 
proximately 30 industries, and after due 
consideration reported that the food 
product manufacturers are principally 
concerned in such simplification, and that 
the container manufacturers should stand 
ready to assist in solving problems. It 
also recommended that all food products 
manufacturers gather, through their re- 
spective trade associations or otherwise, 
definite data concerning the number of 
sizes and the dimensions of each size of 
containers used by them. 





NOTES 


T. A. Potter, Chicago, represented the 
Quaker Oats Co. 

P. R. Deupree and A. K. Schoepf rep- 
resented the Procter & Gamble Co., Cin- 
cinnati. 

T. L. Moore, Richmond, Va., took care 
of the interests of the Millers’ National 
Federation. 

M. J. Donna, secretary National Maca- 
roni Manufacturers’ Association, took 
good care of its interests. 

H. T. Fogg, New York City, superin- 
tendent of manufacturing of the National 
Biscuit Co., mixed with the food manu- 
‘facturers. 

Robert T. Stokes, secretary of the Bis- 
cuit and Cracker Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, was very much in evidence around 
the conference room. 

The West Philadelphia Macaroni Mfg. 
Co., 417 North Sixty-fourth Street, Phila- 
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delphia, is adding more machinery to take 
care of increasing business. 

A survey of the Texas markets shows 
that macaroni and spaghetti prices, since 
the advance in flour, have increased ap- 
proximately Ic per lb. Most manufac- 
turers are sold to capacity for several 
weeks in advance. 

There was no representation from the 
American Bakers’ Association. As whole- 
sale bakers are large users of cartons for 
shipping bread and cakes, this association 
was added to the list of organizations 
to be surveyed by Dr. Jacobs’ committee. 


The National Wholesale Grocers’ As- 
sociation was ably represented by J. W. 
Herscher, Charleston, W. Va., president; 
J. W. Morey, Denver, Colo., vice presi- 
dent; M. L. Toulme, New York City, 
secretary; F. L. Whitemarsh, R. L. Da- 
vidson, Alex Furst and A. E. Ayers. 

Oswald Schmidt, secretary-treasurer 
and manager of the Crescent Macaroni 
& Cracker Co., Davenport, Iowa, is dead, 
aged 63, after an illness of six months. 
He was one of the founders of the Na- 
tional Macaroni Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, and took an active part in its work. 

Under a new agreement the National 
Cereal Products Laboratories, 2026 Penn- 
sylvania Avenue N.W., Washington, D. 
C., will become the center of all Wash- 
ington macaroni activities, under super- 
vision of B. R. Jacobs, executive secre- 
tary of the American Macaroni Manu- 
facturers’ Association. 

At Rochester, N. Y., through the co- 
operation of the Times-Union, $100 was 
offered to retail grocers for the best dis- 
play of macaroni and alimentary paste 
products. The movement had the back- 
ing of the Rochester Retail Grocers’ As- 
sociation and did much toward stimulat- 
ing interest in macaroni. 

Having for its purpose the stimulation 
of interest in package macaroni into the 
homes of Louisville, Ky., the American 
Package Macaroni Association co-oper- 
ated with the Louisville Herald in pro- 
moting “Macaroni Week.” Prizes total- 
ing $100 were offered to housewives and 
domestic science students for menus in 
which macaroni and its kindred products 
were used. 

The Cleveland (Ohio) Macaroni Co., 
which went into voluntary bankruptcy 
several weeks ago, has been absorbed by 
the Armour Grain Co., of Chicago, which 
will take over the equipment, plant, 
brands and business of the defunct firm. 
Andrew Ross, manager of the cereal de- 
partment of the purchasing company, an- 
nounces that the products of the Cleve- 
land plant will continue to be put out 
under the brand, “Golden Age Macaroni 
Product.” 

A. H. Beekman, Philadelphia, secre- 
tary-treasurer National Chain Stores As- 
sociation; J. D. Abercrombie, Greenfield, 
Mass., secretary New England Wholesale 
Grocers’ Association; E. L. Adams, Jack- 
sonville, Fla., secretary American Whole- 
sale Grocers’ Association; Henry Loh- 
man, Philadelphia, secretary United Re- 
tail Grocers’ Association; J. H. Myers, 
Brooklyn, secretary New York State Re- 
tail Grocers’ Association, and William 
Smedley, Philadelphia, secretary Na- 
tional Association of Retail Grocers, took 
an active part in the conference. 

The American Package Macaroni Man- 
ufacturers’ Association, of which Lloyd 
Skinner, Omaha, Neb., is president, C. S. 
Faulds, Chicago, secretary, C. T. Keene, 
Chicago, business manager, and John 
Fortune, Chicago, treasurer, is composed 
of macaroni men who manufacture pack- 
age goods on an extensive scale. The 
object of the association is to conduct 
national advertising campaigns on pack- 
age macaroni, followed by demonstrations 
at food shows and through retail grocery 
stores. It employs a staff of demon- 
strators under the supervision of two 
nationally known dietitians. All its mem- 
bers also hold membership in the Na- 
tional Macaroni Association, ‘and some 
of them also belong to the American 
Macaroni Manufacturers’ Association. 

J. H. Woorrince. 





Jack Nicholas, formerly manager of 
Silverman’s bakery, Atlanta, Ga, and J. 
Endy, former night foreman of the same 
concern, have purchased the Perfection 
bakery, and will operate as the Green & 
White bakery, 
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NEW YORK STATE NEWS 


Legislature Passes New Bread Measure— 
General Baking Co. Nets $4,000,000— 
Strike in Syracuse Grows 

New York, N. Y.—A bill which gives 
an accurate definition of bread, and a 
copy of which was published in full in 
the Dec. 27 issue of The Northwestern 
Miller, was introduced in Albany and 
passed without a negative vote. The bill 
is virtually a copy of the definitions and 
standards announced by the Department 
of Agriculture, and which appears else- 
where in this issue. 





GENERAL BAKING CO, STATEMENT 


A balance sheet of the General Baking 
Co., submitted to the New York Stock 
Exchange, shows current assets of $7,- 
697,519, composed of $1,591,836 cash, 
$3,593,794 government bonds, and $1,387,- 
801 inventories. Current liabilities are 
$1,993,729, composed of $790,265 ac- 
counts payable and $1,110,823 tax re- 
serve. Working capital is $5,703,790, 
compared with $3,545,360 in 1921, There- 
fore, the consolidated profit and loss 
statement for the period, Jan. 1 to Nov. 
4, 1922, shows a net income of $4,099,519, 
after charges, depreciation, and federal 
taxes had been paid. 

Stockholders of the company have 
approved the proposed increase of shares 
from 250,000 to 600,000. Of this amount, 
500,000 would be no par common, the 
present amount of 100,000 shares of pre- 
ferred remaining unchanged. It is un- 
derstood that, beginning April 1, the 
company will pay a dividend of $1 per 
share quarterly on the present capital, 
including the stock dividend. 


ROYAL BAKING CO, EXTRA DIVIDEND 


The Royal Baking Co. declared an 
extra dividend of 2 per cent and the 
regular quarterly dividend of 2 per cent 
on its common stock, and 114, per cent 
on its preferred stock. 


BREAD STRIKE IN SYRACUSE 

Bakers on strike at the plants of the 
Ward Baking Co. and General Baking 
Co., Syracuse, because the union label 
was removed from the companies’ prod- 
ucts, claim that the sales of the two 
firms have greatly decreased. A wom- 
en’s auxiliary has been organized to 
campaign against bakery products with- 
out the union label. <A _ delegation of 
union bakers submitted a demand to the 
board of contract and supply that all 
dealings with the Ward Baking Co. be 
ended. 

Both sides predict a long battle and a 
fight to the finish, The vast resources 
of the two baking companies are brought 
into play, while the union bakers are 
backed by the powerful International 
Bakers’ Union, Chicago. 

NOTES 

Frank Frenza is making alterations to 
his bakery in Syracuse. 

Boettger’s bakery, Utica, has been in- 
corporated for $160,000, 

Monchick’s bakery will move to 4322 
Fifteenth Avenue, Brooklyn. 

M. S. Stokes has bought Anthony 
Gramento’s bakery at Canastota. 

Mrs. Clara J. Conderman, Canisteo, has 
bought a bakery on Main Street. 

The Manhattan Pie Baking Co., New 
York, has increased its capital to $100,- 
000. 

John Mulvey and E. P. Mulvery have 
formed a bakery partnership at Johns- 
town. 

Frangs & Co. have succeeded Charles 
Meyers as owner of a bakery at New- 
burgh. 

M. S. Stokes has succeeded Anthony 
Gramento as owner of a bakery at Can- 
astota. 

Early’s bakery, recently opened in 
Buffalo, will make a specialty of high 
class goods. 

Mendel Bros., bakers, New York, are 
voluntary bankrupts. Liabilities, $7,682; 
assets, $100. 

Samuel Cohn, Rochester, has been 
granted a permit to conduct a bakery at 
Raines Park. 

The bakeshop owned by 
Rogers, Poughkeepsie, was 
$1,000 by fire. 

Partridge & Blowers have succeeded 
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Pledge Partridge as owner of a bakery 
at Bainbridge. 

A certificate of voluntary dissolution 
has been filed by the New Hartford Bak- 
ery, Inc., Utica. 

Tischler & Fisher, Brooklyn, had a gas 
explosion in their bakery, which demol- 
ished the building. 

The Victor Baking Co. will move its 
shop to Atlantic Avenue and Merrick 
Road, Lynbrook, L. I. 

The Carl J. Gunther bakery and lunch- 
room, 2321 Bathgate Avenue, New York, 
has assigned to A. Cohen. 

The Rockwells bakery, with $100,000 
capital, has been granted a charter to 
operate in New York City. 

Ernest Gimbel, for many years in the 
bakery business in New York, has opened 
a shop in Far Rockaway, L. I. 

The Bakewell Bakery of Manhattan 
has been incorporated for $50,000 by G. 
Lohren, A. Gilk and A, Friedman. 

The Harfenist & Blau bakeries have 
been incorporated, with $10,000 capital, 
by S. Blau and A. and J. Harfenist. 

Articles of voluntary dissolution have 
been filed by Paul Israelson & Son Co., 
Inc., Haverstraw, bakers of pies, cakes, 
etc. 

Weitz’s bakery and restaurant, Brook- 
lyn, is reported a voluntary bankrupt, 
with liabilities of $32,420, and assets of 
$100. 

The South Utica bakery and dairy 
has taken over the store in Utica for- 
merly occupied by the Perfection bake- 
shop. 

Agnes Wandzioch has petitioned the 
city council of Buffalo for permission 
to open a retail bakery at 642 Sycamore 
Street. 

The Hill-Ware Co., Inc., New York, 
general baker, has increased the number 
of its shares from 1,800 to 2,500, no par 
value. 

The Flaum-Yorke Manhattan bakery 
has been incorporated, with $10,000 capi- 
tal, by S. Yarchover and M. and E., 
Flaum. 

Paul Strauss, with a bakery and lunch- 
room at 1261 St. Nichols Avenue, New 
York, is bankrupt. Liabilities, $8,119; 
no assets. 

The new home of the Melant bakery, 
Lackawanna, N. Y., is rapidly nearing 
completion. Modern equipment will be 
installed. 

The Montrose Bakery and Restaurant 
of the Bronx has been incorporated with 
$10,000 capital, by M. Weingast and M. 
M. Gross. 

The Bittrolff Baking Co., Inc., Brook- 
lyn, has been incorporated, with $21,000 
capital stock, by F. C. Bittrolff, J. Mey- 
er and George Bowdery. 

The Martin Baking Co., Inc., 382 Park 
Avenue, New York, is reported to have 
filed a petition in bankruptcy. Liabili- 
ties, $8,667; assets, $3,810. 

Fire caused by explosion of a small 
steam boiler due to a faulty valve did 
$5,000 damage to the Star Macaroni Co.’s 
plant, in Lackawanna, N. Y. 

Foerster & Bauer, Inc., Bronx, bak- 
eries, etc., has been incorporated, with 
$20,000 capital stock, by M. O. and Mar- 
tha Bauer and H. W. Foerster. 

The Quality Baking Co. has been or- 
ganized to do a general baking business 
in Brooklyn. It is incorporated by R. 
A. Gnam, Victor Kaisik and S. Moer- 
schen. 

A charter has been granted to the Mon- 
tauk Stores Co., Inc., Lynbrook, to do a 
general baking business, etc., with a capi- 
tal of $30,000. Directors are B. C. Haw- 
ley, A. B. Cory, and G. Canalee. 

Despite the big fire which swept the 
Clarke Baking Co.’s plant at Jamestown, 
N. Y., recently, operations were re- 
sumed the following day. Plans are be- 
ing made to reconstruct the building. 

V. Banos & Co., Brooklyn, have been 
incorporated to manufacture pastry, etc. 
The company has a capital stock of $20,- 
000. Incorporators are Vincent and Mar- 
guerite Banos, and Josiah G. Seabourne. 

An innovation in house-to-house serv- 
ice of freshly baked bread and baked 
goods will be instituted in Syracuse by a 
Utica baking concern, which has opened 
negotiations for the purchase of a plant. 


Articles of incorporation have been 











filed by the New Lincoln Trading Cor- 
poration, New York, to do a general 
baking and candy business and conduct 
a restaurant. The capital stock is $10,- 
000. Directors are John Demopoulos, 
George Pappas and J. N. Andreopoulos. 


The Brownsville co-operative people’s 
bakery, Brooklyn, has built new quar- 
ters at Lott Avenue and Osbourne 
Street. The building is so constructed 
that additional floors may be added 
when desired, and covers ground 100 feet 
square. Complete modern equipment is 
being installed. 

Russell S. Greenman has been appoint- 
ed receiver for the Imperial Baking Co., 
Albany, against which creditors filed a 
petition in bankruptcy. The receiver is 
authorized to employ help and continue 
business as long as he deems best, or 
until a trustee is appointed. The papers 
set forth that the real estate is valued 
for 


at $10,000, subject to mortgages 
and 


$8,000, and that the machinery 
equipment are worth $2,000. 
Bruno C. Scumipr. 





MARYLAND BAKERS’ ASSOCIATION 

The Maryland Bakers’ Association 
held its annual meeting in Baltimore, 
Jan. 3. The Hotel Rennert was head- 
quarters. George E. Muhly, chairman of 





H. BR. Thomas, President Maryland Bakers’ 
Association 


the executive board, in calling the meet- 
ing to order said: 

“We are here on this occasion not only 
to establish more friendly relations but 
to enlarge and develop our fields of ac- 
tivities. To do this we must avoid 
petty differences for the common 
of all, which stands for better co-opera- 
tion and service. It has been my pleas- 
ure, yes, I might say a privilege, to 
review the work our allied tradesmen 
have done, and I wish to thank each of 
you for the part you have taken to make 
our meetings a success.” 

The report of the treasurer showed a 
cash balance of $784, and all bills paid. 

The election of officers resulted as fol- 
lows: president, H. R. Thomas; vice 
president, Carl Hauswald; secretary, 
Frank Miller; treasurer, A. H. Schlag. 
Secretary Thomas, who had been elevat- 
ed to the presidency, was relieved of 
his duties by appointing Charles Rein- 
hardt secretary pro tem, in the absence 
of Secretary-elect Miller. 

Following the installation of officers 
President Thomas addressed the meet- 
ing as follows: 

“The present high prices which pre- 
vail in most lines are accounted for by 
the lessening number of turnovers on 
account of increased investment, and by 
the increased overhead expense. The net 
profit of the wholesale or retail baker 
depends largely upon the number of turn- 
overs. If, therefore, one’s investment is 
out of proportion to his production or 
sales, the price of the merchandise manu- 
factured or sold must be excessive if a 
net profit is realized. If we have in- 
creased our plants and our overhead dur- 
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ing a period of inflation, and now find 
them out of ratio to the volume of busi- 
ness, we should not deceive ourselves by 
thinking that we can add this load to the 
cost of production or to the expenses 
of distribution. 

“If we expect to be in a position to 
meet competition, we should call the doc- 
tor at once and have him perform a sur- 
gical operation, and not wait for the 
post mortem. In other words, we should 
clean house and be in a position to meet 
competition and still make a profit.” 

Vice President Hauswald thanked the 
members for the honor conferred upon 
him, and said: “Wholesaler and retailer 
should confine their buying to their re- 
quirements, in order that manufacturers 
may not get a wrong conception of the 
amount of goods needed to supply the 
present demand. On the other hand, 
manufacturers should not take undue ad- 
vantage of an increased demand and 
consider it a reasonable excuse for ad- 
vancing prices. I consider this a very 
important question for discussion by 
those here assembled.” 

A. H. Schlag, who has been elected 
treasurer for the fourth consecutive 
time, said: “The retail grocer is a great 
factor in the distribution of bread. At 
least 95 per cent of the bakery products 
sold in Maryland in a mercantile way 
goes through the retail stores, and 7 per 
cent only is sold through the chain stores. 
The retail dealer is therefore a dis- 
tributor for the manufacturing whole- 
sale baker, and we should feel a respon- 
sibility for his success. Our duty does 
not end when we have sold him goods. 
We should help him in every way pos- 
sible to turn the merchandise into cash. 
We should impress upon him the fact 
that he does not make a profit until he 
sells the goods; hence, the importance of 
the turnover. There are many ways in 
which we can assist the retail dealer to 
increase the number of turnovers.” 

In order to give the new officers time 
to straighten out a section of the bylaws 
it was decided not to elect members to 
the executive board until the meeting to 
be held on Wednesday, Feb. 7, begin- 
ning at 1 o'clock, to be preceded by a 
luncheon at the expense of the associa- 
tion. Each member was instructed to 
invite another baker who is not a mem- 
ber of the association to attend this 
meeting, while the allied tradesmen were 
requested to round up all bakers who 
are not as yet members, and bring them 
to the luncheon. 

A. J. Will, of the August Maag Co., 
and F. R. Young, of the Fleischmann 
Co., a committee to purchase gifts for 
Attorney Grill and Manager Davis, of 
the Hotel Rennert, presented these gen- 
tlemen with engraved platinum cuff 
links. Mr. Davis responded with an ex- 
cellent talk on “Goodfellowship,” while 
Attorney Grill said he hoped the cuff 
links would serve to link him up closer 
with the bakers of Maryland, 

That the convention was profitable and 
pleasant was evident in the resolutions 
of appreciation for the courtesies of the 
hotel, the efforts of officials and the 
many valuable addresses, as well as in 
the general comment, and it goes with- 
out saying that those who attended re- 
turned to their homes pleased with the 
many helpful and cheering phases of the 
gathering. 

President Thomas in closing, said: “Let 
me express the hope that this, our fourth 
annual meeting, may prove rich in prac- 
tical inspiration and uplift, and that 
we may go our several ways full: of 
optimism for the year ahead.” 


NOTES 

Lewis Klawitter, baker, Millville, N. J., 
added a dough mixer to his mechanical 
equipment. 

G. A. Jahn, ot the Malt-Diastase Co., 
and John Horner, of the H. J. Keith Co., 
mixed with the crowd. 

Philip Hauswald, William Riehl, 
Richard Menkis and Carl Schmidt were 
prominent bakers attending the meeting. 

Flour representatives included Lewis 
Blaustein and John Ruehl, Atlantic Flour 
Co; A. Gettleshon, White & Co; H. M. 
Sklar, broker and jobber. 

Duane Rice, vice president City Bak- 
ing Co., and W. A. Koester, of the Koes- 
ter bakery, were wholesale bakers that 
took an active part in the deliberations. 

Charles Schmidt, a member of the 
board of directors of the American Bak- 
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ers’ Association, gave freely of his coun- 
sel, and took an active part in the meet- 
ing. 

H. R. Thomas, president, is also a 
director of the Old Town Merchants’ 
and Manufacturers’ Association, the sec- 
ond largest commercial organization in 
Baltimore. 

Frank R. Eaton, Potomac States man- 
ager of the Washburn-Crosby Co., with 
headquarters at Washington, was very 
much in evidence around the hall. He 
had with him Wallace Behymer, Balti- 
more manager for the mill. 

Charles Fink, travelling demonstrator 
fur the Sun Maid Raisin Growers, who 
was taken —, sick while in Balti- 
more and removed to a local hospital, 
was able to sit up, and sent greetings 
to his many friends attending the meet- 
ing. 

The Sun Maid Raisin Growers, in 
charge of C. G. Standeford, ably assisted 
by A. T. Kaer, R. A. Gray and L. J. 
Vink, had the hall attractively decorated 
with raisin advertisements, and supplied 
all with raisin punch and “Little Sun 
Maids.” 

Richard Saylor, of Saylor’s model bak- 
ery, Tamaqua, Pa., with Mrs. Saylor, 
spent several days in New York and 
‘hiladelphia during the early part of 
the month inspecting wholesale bakeries. 
‘the Saylor shop added a five barrel high 
peed Day gluten developing dough mix- 
cr the first of the year. 

J. H. Woorrince. 





NATIONAL BISCUIT CO. ANNUAL 
The following is the balance sheet of 
the National Biscuit Co. for the calendar 
vear ended Dec. 31, 1922: 


ASSETS 
Plants, real estate, machinery, 
QU. is web cae 540060096 d 00 05:64 $65,699,038.12 
COG cvvend cte¥bsdegesevees $2,533,525.29 
U. S. tax exempt bonds...... 14,569,308.83 
Stocks and securities ....... 468,906.80 
Accounts receivable ........ 3,275,586.08 
Raw materials, supplies and 
finished product ......... 4,408,031.32 
25,255,358.32 
$90,954,396.44 
LIABILITIES 


Capital stock, preferred... .$24,804,500,00 
Capital stock, common..... 51,163,000.00 


$75,967,500.00 
Accounts payable ...........e.% 576,397.81 


Common dividend payable Jan. 


1G, FORE <sacsececcccecoseccs 1,534,890.00 
Reserve for taxes ........s200. 1,600,000.00 
Insurance and carton factory 

PODREVD. sccccesvccceccsctsneedé 4,000,000.00 
Balance last report .......$22,983,723.50 


Farnings, year 1922 ....... 11,024,980.13 


$34,008,703.63 
Less dividends— 


Preferred, paid ........ $1,736,315.00 
Common, paid ......... 1,534,890.00 
Common, payable Jan. 

EG, Bee 46-6000 0 01000640 1,534,890.00 


Total cash dividends. $4,806,095.00 
Common stock dividend 
declared Nov. 15, 1922.21,927,000.00 


$26,733,095.00 





7,275,608.63 
$90,954,396.44 


Roy E. Tomlinson, president, issued the 
following statement in connection with 
the report: 

“The foregoing balance sheet shows the 
financial condition of the company at the 
close of its twenty-fifth fiscal year. The 
change in capital stock is in. accordance 
with the resolutions of stockholders at 
the meeting on Nov. 15. 

“The only indebtedness is for raw ma- 
terials, supplies and other — incidental 
items incurred so recently that the ac- 
counts could not be audited and paid 
before the close of the year. 

“The year’s business shows progress 
over former years in the development of 
the manufacture and marketing of bis- 
cuit sold in bulk. This portion of the 
business requires bakeries located in cities 
throughout the country from which quick 
distribution can be made. The large mod- 
ern bakeries built during the past few 
years have proved invaluable. for this 
kind of work. 

_ “The need for further increase in bak- 
ing facilities has developed. In New 
York City an eight-story fireproof build- 
ing, 75x206, adjoining property of the 
company on Fourteenth and Fifteenth 
streets, was purchased, and, with some 
alterations, made available for service. 
Property: west of this building, extending 
175 feet to Tenth Avenue, and from 
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New Plant of the National Biscuit Co. at Buffalo, N. Y. 


Fourteenth to Fifteenth streets, also was 
purchased, and plans are under way for 
another eight-story bakery on this lot. 
The land extending west from Tenth Av- 
enue to Eleventh Avenue between Four- 
teenth and Fifteenth streets will be used 
for future baking purposes. This gives 
the company 484 feet frontage on the 
south side of Fifteenth Street, and 404 on 
the north side of Fourteenth Street. 

“The new bakery in Buffalo is com- 
pleted and in operation. 

“In Philadelphia a new bakery build- 
ing, 257x150, adjoining the present bak- 
ery, was started in November, and we 
plan to bake in it during 1923. 

“The Kenned bakery, Cambridge, 
Mass., needs additional ovens. A _ piece 
of land has been selected, over 200,000 
square feet in area, located within con- 
venient distance of the Kennedy bakery, 
with railroad siding from the Boston & 
Maine Railroad. This property will be 
purchased during January, and a large 
bakery has been planned for the site. 

“In Cincinnati a plot of land measur- 
ing 62,000 square feet, with railroad ‘sid- 
ing, was purchased early in the year. 
One of the buildings for a bakery plant 
is nearly completed. 

“In Denver the company had a three- 
oven bakery on leasehold. This property 
was purchased during the year with some 
vacant land adjoining, in view of future 
developments in the West. 

“In Marseilles, Ill., a board mill was 
purchased. It is adjacent to the com- 
pany’s mill, has water power leaseholds 
to the extent of 450 h-p, and produces 
over 70 tons of board a pd These mills 
will take care of the paper board needs 
of the company for years to come, for 
cartons, display receptacles and shipping 
containers. 

“The growth of the bulk business has 
been further helped by the invention of a 
new paper board container, made in the 
company’s carton plant in Marseilles, Ill. 
It is strong, clean, impervious to moisture 
and cheap enough for single service. It 
has improved the marketing of bulk 
goods, and increased sales. 

“All this development of bulk business 
has stimulated the sale of carton goods. 
It has also helped the organization to get 
a new point of view of our business and 
an encouraging outlook for future 
growth.” 

The officers of the company are as fol- 
lows: president, Roy E. Tomlinson; vice 
presidents, J. G. Zeller, W. W. Graves, 
R. A. Fairbairn, C. F. Bliss; secretary 
and treasurer, G. P. Wells; assistant sec- 
retary, H. C. Taylor; assistant treasurer, 
C. E. Dunlap. Executive committee: 
William H. Moore, Roy E. Tomlinson, 
Paul Moore, F. L. Hine, R. A. Fairbairn. 
Directors: William H. Moore, chairman; 
J. N. Conyngham, Edward S. Moore, F. 
L. Hine, J. S. Runnells, R. A. Fairbairn, 
S. S. Marvin, J. E. Reynolds, Roy E. 
Tomlinson, Paul Moore, F. A. Kennedy, 
W. D. Vanderpool, H. M. Hanna, Jr., 
E. F. Low. 





WESTERN PENNSYLVANIA BAKERS 


The January meeting of the Western 
Pennsylvania Bakers’ Association was 
held in Pittsburgh, Jan. 13. The speaker 
of the evening was G. G. Fisher, of the 
Reciprocal Exchange, Kansas City, who 
talked on vendor’s liability insurance. 





He cited a number of instances where 
bakers had been mulcted for damages 
by persons who alleged that they had 
been injured by the presence of foreign 
substances in bread, cakes, etc. A gen- 
eral discussion followed, in which many 
of those present questioned Mr. Fisher 
as to other forms of liability insurance. 

President Horace W. Crider announced 
that the annual meeting and election of 
officers would be held Feb. 10. A. P. 
Cole, J. T. Lipfort and Barney Rosen- 
thal were elected members of the audit- 
ing committee. 

John Kratz, a well-known baker of 
MecMechen, W. Va., and C. A. Diehl, of 
the Pittsburgh office of the Washburn- 
Crosby Co., were visitors. Mr. Diehl 
was formerly connected with the Ditchey 
bakery, Shenandoah, Pa. 

C. C. Larus. 


BAKERS’ BREAD GAINING 


Consumption of Commercially Baked Bread 
Now Exceeds That of Home Baked, 
Largely Because of Improved Quality 


MitwavKkeeE, Wis.—Upon the basis of a 
satisfactory year, considering all of the 
complex problems of 1922, the Milwau- 
kee bakery is well established. Plans 
for further development are coming to 
light as the trade emerges from the in- 
ventory season. Annual reports of most 
companies show a gratifying increase in 
business. 

Several of the more prominent retail 
concerns have found it desirable to 
change their form to that of a corpora- 
tion for greater security, convenience of 
accounting and tax reporting. The re- 
tail trade during the last half of 1922 
made excellent progress in the develop- 
ment of fancy dea. 

The past year was featured by the 
reconstruction and enlargement of two 
of the principal wholesale _ bakeries. 
Now, the M. Carpenter Baking Co. has 
architects at work on designs for a two- 
story addition, 40x100, work on which 
will begin about March 1. Milwaukee's 
bread output has been increased 35 to 
40 per cent within a year, but still more 
capacity is needed. 

Discussing the situation, Matt H. Car- 
penter, of the Carpenter company, said 
that during the past year there had 
been conservative and steady growth, 
with greater capital invested and more 
men employed than ever before. The 
marketing price, consistent with quality, 
has been lower than in any comparable 
city in the country. 

“The past year has not seen the marked 
advances in mechanical bakery equip- 
ment that the previous three years intro- 
duced,” said Mr. Carpenter, “but there 
has been greater advancement in scien- 
tific research and technical manipula- 
tion, with the result that great strides 
have been made toward the desired goal 
of a perfect bread. The outstanding ac- 
tivity of the industry in the United 
States, and particularly in Milwaukee, 
has been educational. The purchaser of 
bread has been taught to look for qual- 
ity. 

“Time was when bread was just bread, 
be it good, bad or indifferent. Through 
national educational organization, the 
constant endeavor of reputable bakers 








is to produce quality, and by judicious 
advertising the quality aim has been im- 
pressed so that now the housewife, un- 
like the one of even five years ago, 
knows there is a difference and can give 
reasons for her bread preferences. 

“The 1922 statistics reveal that the con- 
sumption of commercially baked bread 
is a little greater than that of -home 
baked. This is an advancement for the 
bakery trade. As the economic and diet- 
ary advantages become more and more 
realized, the commercially manufactured 
bread is going to make longer strides, 
and that is one of our principal aims in 
1923.” 

Milwaukee bakeries entered the new 
year with moderate stocks of flour, but 
have been active buyers since the middle 
of January. Purchases are being made 
largely for current consumption, with 
few orders placed for deliveries beyond 
90 days, as there is a feeling that prices 
are going to seek a lower level. 


NOTES 


The Bake-Rite bakery, 138 Main 
Street, Oshkosh, has been discontinued. 

The Electrik Maid Bake Shop, Mani- 
towoc, Wis., has been purchased by Wil- 
liam Tolazman from William Luedtke 
and H. L. Franz. 

Schallers’ bakery, Hartford, conduct- 
ed for the past two years by George and 
Adam Schaller, has passed into the sole 
ownership of George Schaller. 

Louis Buscher, of Milwaukee, has 
purchased the Juneau City bakery, 
Juneau. The deal included the build- 
ing, equipment, stock and good-will. 

Osear Gerondale and Eli Alexander, 
bakers of many years’ experience, have 
organized the Fort Baking Co., which re- 
cently opened for business at Fort At- 
kinson, Wis. 

The Paul A. Ruf Co., Monroe, con- 
ducting the Monroe bakery, has dis- 
posed of the property to William A. Mil- 
ler, who has been manager of the busi- 
ness for the past four years. 

The Woelz bakery, Kaukauna, which 
was badly damaged by fire in December, 
has resumed business. The loss was 
about $17,000, and the replacement work 
is estimated to cost in excess of $22,000. 

John S. Taylor, instructor of scientific 
salesmanship, Minneapolis Y.M.C.A., was 
the principal speaker at the annual ban- 
quet given by the Callaway-Johnson Co., 
La Crosse, Wis., wholesale crackers, 
cookies and candy, for its field force. 

The bakery business at 1402 Wright 
Street, Milwaukee, established by the 
late Ernst Trettin, and since conducted 
by his widow and children, has been in- 
corporated as the Trettin Baking Co., 
with $25,000 capital stock, by Emma C. 
and William J. Trettin, and Emil J. 
Schuler. 

The Sunrise bakery, Bloomer, Wis., 
sustained almost a total loss by fire on 
Dec. 28. Henry Jung, proprietor, had 
only recently completed extensive im- 
provements in the building and equip- 
ment. He plans to rebuild at once. The 
loss of $15,000 was only partly covered 
by insurance. ; 

The Atlas-Grennan Co. of Milwaukee 
is the style of a new Wisconsin corpora- 
tion organized with $40,000 preferred 
stock and 500 common shares without 
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par value by members of the Atlas 
Bread Factory. It will handle this ter- 
ritory in behalf of the Grennan Cake 
Corporation, Detroit. 

Joseph Poehlmann, 166 Orden Avenue, 
Milwaukee, one of the o-dest and hest 
known bakers in Milwaukee, has adopted 
the style of Joseph Poehlmann Baking 
Co. Mr. Poehlmann served many years 
as president of the Milwaukee Master 
Bakers’ Association, and is now presi- 
dent of the Wisconsin Association of 
the Baking Industry. 

The Schulze Baking Co., Ninth Street 
and Washington Avenue, Racine, earned 
the plaudits of the people of that city 
during the holiday season when it fur- 
nished the Central Association of Phi- 
lanthropies of the local Association of 
Commerce with bakery goods, including 
300 loaves of bread, for free distribu- 
tion among deserving poor. 

The Madison (Wis.) Pastry & Cater- 
ing Co., 786 West Washington Street, 
contemplates the establishment of a re- 
tail store for the sale of bread, pastry 
and other bakery and_ confectionery 
goods. The concern engaged in business 
in February, 1922, to cater to clubs, 
fraternities, grocers, restaurants and 
hotels, and has equipment to accommo- 
date 700 persons at one time at banquets. 

Members of the Northwestern Wis- 
consin Bakers’ Association, meeting at 
Eau Claire, Wis., on Jan. 9, were enter- 
tained by the Lions’ Club at a lunch- 
eon. Addresses were made by T. G. 
Pirrie, of the American Institute of 
Baking, Chicago, and C. J. Kremer, of 
Milwaukee, bakery inspector of the state 
dairy and food commission. Mr. Pirrie 
described the work of the institute in 
detail and asked the bakers as well as 
other guests to carry home the message 
about the efforts of the organized bak- 
ers of the United States to make better 
bread and relieve the burden of the 
housewife. 

L. E. Meyer. 





BILLERBECK’C VIENNA BAKERY 

Charles F. Billerbeck, who operates 
Billerbeck’s Vienna bakery at Freeport, 
Ill., is planning substantial additions to 
his establishment. He is negotiating for 
the lease of the store adjoining his pres- 
ent location, which would give him a 40- 
ft store front, and 1,000 square feet ad- 
ditional main floor space. He specializes 
in sweet goods, and offers his trade an 
unusually large assortment of pastries, 
sweet rolls, ete. 

Last November Mr. Billerbeck started 
a small line of prepared foods, such as 
baked beans, chicken potpie, spaghetti. 
etc., all soid hot and put up in pint and 
quart paper pails. ‘This has proved a 
very successful drawing feature, and 
brought about an increase registering 
over 100 per cent on retail sales. He 
plans to give this part of the business 
prominent space in his new store. 





PACIFIC COAST TRADE GOOD 


Outputs Above Average and Price Cutting 
Stopped—Two Bakeries at Astoria Com- 
bined—O. R. Matte to Build 


Seatrte, Wasu.—Prices on bakery 
goods are holding strong on the entire 
Pacific Coast, except in Seattle, where a 
slight reduction was made early in Janu- 
ary. In California, 8c and lle are uni- 
versally quoted for the 1-lb and 114-lb 
loaves, with less discounting and _ price 
cutting than for some months. Bakers 
over the whole territory report outputs 
above average, with prospects good. The 
average quality is fair. 

The usual after holiday flour market 
developed somewhat stronger than usual, 
with bakers buying heavier than for some 
time. A large percentage of this flour 
was bought to cover needs of the late 
spring and early summer. From present 
indications the average blends will not 
contain as much northern and eastern 
flour as heretofore. The quality of Pa- 
cifie Coast flour is such that bakers can 
use a higher percentage of it than usual. 

Wholesale bakers are looking forward 
to a brisk late winter and spring busi- 
ness. Many are preparing for it by ar- 
ranging to have their shops remodeled or 
overhauled, and adding automatic equip- 
ment. 

The labor unrest is showing up earlier 
than usual. Journeyman contracts with 








bakers expire in April, and anxiety is 
evinced on both sides. This applies espe- 
cially to Oakland, San Francisco, Seattle 
and Spokane, the smaller inland towns 
depending upon the action taken in larger 
centers. 


0. R. MATTE MAKES A CHANGE 


O. R. Matte has resigned as production 
manager of the combined bakeries of San 
Francisco, known as the California Bak- 
ing Co. He is now in Los Angeles vis- 
iting relatives and looking over condi- 
tions in southern California, and plans 





Otto R. Matte, Los Angeles, Cal. 


on installing a bakery of 10,000 loaves 
capacity as soon as a location can be 
found. He is one of the best-known 
bakers on the Pacific Coast, having been 
identified with the industry for over 20 
years in California and Oregon. Before 
the consolidation he was president and 
general manager of the Golden State 
Baking Co., San Francisco. 


OREGON BAKERIES COMBINE 


It is reported that the Oregon Baking 
Co. and the Dixie Bread Co., of Astoria, 
Oregon, both burned in the fire that de- 
stroyed nearly all that city a month ago, 
have consolidated and are remodeling and 
enlarging a building for their purpose. 
Automatic equipment is being installed, 
which will make the plant thoroughly 
modern. The new concern plans starting 
operations about Feb. 1. Hermann & 
Jeffers were proprietors of the Oregon 
Baking Co., and Haynes & Foster of the 
Dixie bakery. The latter has branch bak- 
eries in Corvallis and Salem, Oregon, and 
Aberdeen, Wash. 


NOTES 


William Korn, president of the Ameri- 
can Bakers’ Association, is in Los An- 
geles to look after his interests in the 
Pacific Baking Co., and attend the con- 
vention of the Southern California Bak- 
ers’ Association. 

J. Martin, formerly manager of the 
Holsum Baking Co., San Francisco, is 
installing a bakery at 999 Geary Street, 
and will do a wholesale business. 

Wallace McPherson, manager Chatter- 
ton System Bakeries, Tacoma, Wash., 
with Mrs. McPherson, is in southern 
California for his health. 

Harry Hewlett, Pacific Coast repre- 
sentative of the Petersen Oven Co., is in 
Missoula, Mont., installing an oven for 
the Eddy bakery. 

B. Denker, proprietor of the Model 
bakery, Willitts, Cal., will erect a new 
building. 

Suttons bakery, Visalia, Cal., will in- 
stall additional equipment this spring. 

Alexander Benson, Missoula, Mont, 
who sold his Garden City bakery to Eddy 
O’Connell, of the Eddy bakeries, has 
moved to San Diego, Cal. 

Wiliiam McKay. proprietor of the Pu- 
rity bakery, San Francisco, is dead, due 
to cancer of the stomach. He was one of 
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San Francisco’s well-known retail bakers, 
having been in business there tor many 
years. Mrs. McKay and two children 
survive him. 

The Mayfield (Cal.) Baking Co. will 
install additional equipment. 

Vance Bros., of Phoenix, Ariz., are 
installing an American divider. 

Thomas Smith, sales manager of the 
Fleischmann Co., and Dr. Lee, or the 
same organization, are spending a few 
weeks in California. 

N. W. Johnson, superintendent of the 
Van de Kamp Holland Dutch Bakeries, 
Los Angeles, last week visited bakeries 
in and around San Francisco. 

The Dwight Way bakery, Berkeley, 
Cal., has its new building almost com- 
pleted, and is installing equipment. It 
will continue its retail business, but will 
begin wholesaling in the spring. 

The new City of Rome bakery, San 
Francisco, has installed a divider, round- 
er and molder. 

The Goldberg-Bowen Co., a large retail 
grocery of San Francisco, plans putting 
in a bakery, probably at its Sutter Street 
store. 

Young’s Market, Los Angeles, will 
erect an exclusive bakery building. This 
concern has a number of stores in Los 
Angeles and surrounding towns, and does 
an exclusive retail business. Mr. Held 
is manager of the bakery department. 

Lloyd Mitchell, of the Ogden (Utah) 
Baking Co., will construct two more pat- 
ent brick ovens. 

Gordon Darnell, well known in south- 
ern California, has accepted a position as 
superintendent of the bread department 
of Van de Kamp’s Holland Dutch Bak- 
eries, Los Angeles. Until recently, Mr. 
Darnell was superintendent of the I.-D. 
Bakery, Los Angeles. 

Smith Norton, until recently superin- 
tendent of the Snowflake Baking Co., San 
Diego, has moved his family to Los An- 
geles, and plans to start a bakery. 

Morris Levy, manager of the Pacific 
Coast branch of the Joe Lowe Co., at 
Los Angeles, has returned from the East. 

T. J. Cornish, proprietor of the Cornish 
Baking Co., Bakersfield, Cal., was taken 
ill suddenly the day following Christmas, 
and has since been confined to nis home. 

A gas explosion in the oven of the Roll- 
ing Pin bakery, Glendale, Cal., caused 
several thousand dollars’ damage to the 
building and its contents. Parts of the 
oven, totally destroyed, blew through a 
partition wall and killed the proprietor 
of the store next door. 

P. H. Cansler, Portland, has purchased 
the building that houses his bakery. 

A. H. Carrier has sold the Laurelhurst 
bakery, Portland, to O. M. Phillips. 

The Meves Café, of Seattle, has in- 
stalled an electric oven. 

The Cle Elum (Wash.) Bakery has in- 
stalled more equipment. 

Krell Bros., on Glendale Boulevard, 
Los Angeles, have enlarged their bakery 
and purchased additional machinery. 

Two new Dalton ovens have been in- 
stalled by the Favorite Cookie Co., Los 
Angeles. 

A bakery has been opened by J. J. 
Grisbach in Pasadena, Cal. 

Charles Roth has opened a cafeteria- 
bakery in Los Angeles. 

Paul Carroll, San Francisco, has moved 
his Owl bakery into larger quarters and 
installed an oven. 

“The American home bakery has been 
opened in Azusa, Cal. 

Burge & Ornal are now owners of the 
Oxnard (Cal.) Baking Co. 

The Superior Doughnut Co., Oakland, 
will soon move into new quarters. M. 
F. Waldren, the proprietor, will add a 
line of sweet goods, for which purpose 
he has installed another oven. 

The Dos Palos (Cal.) Bakery, O. L. 
Divens, proprietor, has instahed a new 
oven. 

The Sonora (Cal.) Bakery has in- 
stalled additional equipment. 

T. W. and C. C. Curnow have again 
entered the baking game in Stockton, 
Cal. They have purchased a bakery res- 
taurant on North California Street, and 
will install an oven and some small equip- 
ment. 

Mac’s restaurant and bakery has been 
opened in Elgin, Oregon, by H. E. Mc- 
Guckin, formerly of Billings, Mont. 

Portlands choice confectionery, the 
“Cat ’n Fiddle,” was opened just before 
Christmas. It bakes a fancy line of 
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French pastry for retail trade and to 


serve in the restaurant. Clyde Patty, 
formerly in 6 of the bakery in Lip- 
man-Wolfe’s, and before that connected 
with the Seattle Baking Co., one of Seat- 
tle’s largest bakeries, is general manager. 

Mr. Hutchins has installed two electric 
ovens in his Model bakery, Roseburg, 
Oregon. 

Insurance covered damage of approxi- 
mately $2,000 done by fire to the stock 
and building of the Campbell bakery, 
Anacortes, Wash. 

The Palm bakery, Waterville, Wash., is 
adding a restaurant. Fred J. Dahlke is 
manager. 

Anton Hanson has bought back his 
Paulsbo (Wash.) Bakery from K. Lar- 
son. 

Thomas Shoen has bought the Roya! 
Electric bakery, Blackfoot, Idaho, from 
Frank Just. 

A. P. Klint has sold his interest in the 
Turlock (Cal.) Bakery to P. Johnson, 
who, with A. Hedberg, will operate the 
business. 

J. P. Stephenson has opened an electric 
bakery in Tacoma. He is well known in 
the Pacific Northwest, having for years 
been associated with the West Coast gro- 
cery and the Puget Sound flouring mills, 
Tacoma. 

The Tip-Top bakery, Pasadena, Cal., 
has changed its name to the Washington 
bakery. 

Pomona, Cal., has a new bakery, oper- 
ated by Hans Schmitz. 

The Laurel bakery has been opened in 
Seattle by James Webster. 

The Puyallup (Wash.) Bakery, Gus 
Mankertz, proprietor, has ordered an 
oven and other equipment. 

Four new electric ovens have been in- 
stalled in the Seattle Baking Co.’s plant. 
Gust E. Rassmussen is manager. 

The Sterling bakery, Portland, plans to 
open a branch store, Feb. 15, which it will 
call Sterling Bakery No. 2. C. W. and 
R. C. Michael are proprietors. 

George Dariotes has moved his Olym- 
pia bakery, Portland, to the plant for- 
merly occupied by the Puritan Health 
Bread Co. 

The .Fremont electric bakery was 
opened in December in Portland by Allen 
& Walker. 

Several hundred employees of the 
Holsum bakery, Los Angeles, were en- 
tertained Jan. 13 at a party, the feature 
of which was the distribution of the an- 
nual bonus by the company from the 
year’s profits. A number of years ago 
the profit sharing system was inaugurat- 
ed in this plant, afterwards being adopt- 
ed by many other concerns. Regulations 
regarding cleanliness enforced by this 
baleey have since become state laws. 
The company conducts educational 
courses for its employees, and five daily 
classes are now being conducted. 





WILKINS-ROGERS’ NEW MILL 

The flour mill of the Wilkins-Rogers 
Milling Co, at Thirty-second and K 
streets N.W., Washington, D. C., which 
burned last July, is being rebuilt. It will 
have a capacity of 350 bbls and will be 
seven stories high, of re-enforced con- 
crete, and will include a 1,200-bu corn 
mill and a mill of 100 tons capacity for 
the manufacture of dairy and poultry 
feeds. In addition to the eight concrete 
bins saved from the fire, additional ca- 
pacity will be erected, bringing the grain 
storage up to 125,000 bus. 

The mill will be operated by water 
power, using a single S. Morgan Smith 
turbine, generating 185 h-p, and is ex- 
pected to be completed by July 1. The 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., of Milwaukee, 
which built the mill that burned, has the 
contract for all the machinery, while the 
mill building is being erected by the 
Spencer Construction Co., of Baltimore. 
The estimated cost of the new plant will 
be about $175,000. 

A large concrete warehouse adjoining 
the burned mill was left intact, and the 
firm is using it to job flour from, as it 
represents five mills and does an exten- 
sive business among bakers. 

The Wi'kins-Rogers Milling Co. is com- 
posed of H. L. Wilkins and S. H. Rogers. 
Mr. Rogers also controls the Round Hill 
(Va.) Milling Co., with a branch mill at 
Bluemont, Va., and the Hamilton (Va.) 
Milling Co. He has‘a half interest in 
the Loudoun Valley Milling Co., with 
plants at Purcellville, Va., and Pzonian 
Springs, Va. 
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THE SCIENCE OF BAKING 


XXII: Care and Upkeep of Ovens, Machinery and Equipment 
By JoHN C. SUMMERS 


In every bakery, large or small, the 
services of a mechanic are as much need- 
ed as those of a mixer, an oven man or a 
salesman. In large plants mechanical 
engineers are employed. They direct the 
work of members of their staffs whose 
duties are to install or assist in the in- 
stallation of ovens or new machinery, 
operate the power plant, the heating 
plant and the refrigerating plant, and to 
care for and repair ovens, machinery and 
equipment. In smaller plants some one 
or more men are employed to do this 
work, and expert mechanics are called 
in from time to time to overhaul ma- 
chines, or these are returned to the fac- 
tories to be rebuilt. 

It is a lamentable fact that much 
equipment or machinery found in bak- 
eries today is greatly abused. It is al- 
lowed to rattle and grind; it is not kept 
in adjustment or properly oiled or 
greased; it is often driven as long as 
possible before repairing. This results in 
a much greater consumption of power, 
unnecessary wear and low efficiency. 

Bread makers are coming more and 
more to realize that it is economical and 
highly important at all times to keep 
their ovens, equipment and machinery in 
the best possible repair. Often extra 
molders or other machines are installed 
so as to allow repair whenever necessary, 
without interfering with production. 


POWER PLANT 


It is frequently the case that large 
plants can operate their own power plants 
at less expense than to purchase their 
power. 


HEATING PLANT 


In a greater percentage of the bakeries 
are found very unsatisfactory heating 
plants. It is important that these be of 
sufficient capacity to satisfactorily heat 
the entire building. Sufficient radiation is 
necessary in the dough room to insure a 
temperature of not less than 82 degrees 
Fahrenheit during the most _ severe 
weather. One’s flour storage room should 
never be below 60 degrees, and it is de- 
sirable to keep it at 70 degrees. 

The type of furnace and kind of fuel 
are important. The cheapest fuel will 
vary in different localities. The type of 
furnace should be such as to insure as 
nearly as possible complete combustion. 


REFRIGERATING PLANT 


Unfortunately, refrigerating plants 
are not in very general use in bread fac- 
tories. However, they are rapidly grow- 
ing in favor. No bread plant is complete 
without a refrigeration system. The size 
of this will depend upon the size of the 
bakery. In retail shops small automatic 
machines not much greater in size than 
the larger refrigerators prove satisfac- 
tory, while in large shops refrigerating 
plants of 5-, 10-, 20- or 50-ton capacity 
are necessary. 

These serve a double purpose. They 
are used to maintain low temperatures in 
cold storage rooms where yeast, milk, 
eggs, butter, malt and other perishable 
products are preserved. They also reduce 
one’s dough room temperature to 80 de- 
grees during hot weather. Currents of 
cold air or cold brine are circulated 
whenever necessary. It is of equally as 
great importance to reduce one’s dough 
room temperature when above 80 degrees 
as to increase this when below 80. Many 
ry fail to appreciate the significance 
of this. 


BLENDERS, SIEVES AND STORAGE BINS 


Blenders should be so constructed and 
operated as to insure constant feeding of 
the desired percentages of the various 
flours composing the blend. They should 
be kept properly adjusted and in good 
repair at all times. This is necessary if 
they be expected to properly operate. 

Sieves should be kept clean, and re- 
paired frequently. When holes appear, 
they become valueless. 

Storage bins ‘should be installed in 
rooms where a temperature of 70 degrees 
can be maintained. Care should be exer- 


cised to b pater any flour adhering to the 
sides and remaining within the bin longer 
than the specified time. 

This machinery should be closely 
watched and never allowed to become 
infested with insects. 


SCALES AND MEASURES 


Both water and flour scales should be 
kept clean and in good repair at all times. 
They should also be kept in accurate ad- 
justment. Even when kept in good con- 
dition automatic scales prove unreliable. 
Some large baking concerns refuse to use 
them, showing preference for beam scales, 
although these require more attention. 
Spring scales are also often unreliable, 
particularly when heavily loaded. Small 
scales for weighing ingredients other 
than water and flour should be sensitive, 
kept clean, in good repair and properly 
adjusted. Great care should be exercised 
in weighing small quantities of ingredi- 
ents on such scales. 

Instead of weighing the water, this in- 
gredient is often measured in tanks con- 
taining a graduated scale. This is not 
as accurate as careful weighing. Often 
the scale is not sufficiently accurate or it 
is incorrectly read. A metal slide closely 
fitted around the glass gauge with a 
pointer almost touching the scale greatly 
assists in obtaining accurate measures. 
This can be easily moved up or down on 
the gauge, and set at the desired point as 
indicated on the scale. Readings should 
always be made with the eye on a level 
with the water surface for accurate read- 
ings. 

A liberal supply of smaller measures 
should be supplied. These should be ac- 
curate, and used with care. No ingredi- 
ent should be measured if it can be easily 
weighed. 

MIXERS 


Mixers require frequent repair. All 
gears and bearings should be kept well 
oiled or greased, This lessens the noise, 
and greatly reduces wear and power con- 
sumption. Very often the bearings need 
repacking. When this is the case small 
particles of packing work into the mixer 
and get into the dough, causing dirty 
spots in the finished loaf. The best hard 
packing should be used, as the softer 
grades more easily work into the mixer. 
Sometimes inner lining plates around the 
shaft lessen this danger of the packing 
getting into the dough within the mixer. 
If belt driven, the belts should be kept 
tight and well dressed to prevent slipping 
when heavily loaded. 

When not in use, mixers should be kept 
thoroughly cleaned, greased and closed. 
When particles of dough are left to fer- 
ment in the mixer there is great danger 
of rope or other forms of undesirable 
bacteria developing. Mixers and other 
machines should be kept well painted. 
This preserves the machines, and is neces- 
sary for sanitary reasons and appear- 
ance. 


TROUGHS 


These should also be kept well painted, 
and should be thoroughly cleaned, both 
inside and outside, after using. If divi- 
sion boards or covers are used they should 
be kept clean and in good repair. When 
canvas covers are used a double supply 
should be kept, to allow laundering when 
necessary. The casters should be kept 
clean and well greased. If difficult to 
roll, unnecessary labor is required and 
floors are damaged. 


CHUTES 


These, too, should be cleaned frequent- 
ly, kept well greased and covered when 
not in use. 


DIVIDER 


This machine requires special care. It 
should be thoroughly cleaned and greased 
immediately after use. Careful adjust- 
ment is necessary at all times. It should 
be overhauled at frequent intervals by 
an expert mechanic, and all lost motion 
due to wear taken up. Operators should 
be well schooled as to how best to care 


for and adjust this machine. Certain oils 
prove more desirable than others. 


ROUNDERS 
It is customary for operators to use 
entirely too much dusting flour on round- 
ers. Flour hoppers should be constructed 
with uniform flour feeds. It should be 
possible to easily regulate the feed and 
set these when properly regulated. Too 
much flour prevents good rounding, and 
is often responsible for streaks within 
the crumb of the loaf. Some types of 
rounders when worn or improperly ad- 
justed allow cutting of the pieces of 
dough during rounding. This should not 
be. The rounder and proofer should be 
so regulated as to work in perfect har- 
mony. 
PROOFERS 
These should be closely constructed 
and kept well closed to prevent drying 
and crusting during proofing. They 
should be regulated to give desired time 
of proof. Doubling should never be tol- 
erated. This is often caused by improper 
spacing on belts or in baskets. In the 
belt types it is occasionally due to loose 
and slipping belts. If unable to correct, 
factory experts should be called. Pock- 
ets, baskets and belts should be cleaned 
daily. Small particles of dough cause 
contamination or sticking. These ma- 
chines should never be stopped while 
loaded. They should be of sufficient size 
to allow desired time in proofing without 
delaying the make-up of the dough. 


MOLDERS 


The molder causes more trouble within 
bakeries than any other machine. This is 
due to poor adjustment, bad repair, in- 
competent operators or poor dough. 
Much skill and knowledge of construc- 
tion and methods of adjustment are re- 
quired of employees operating these ma- 
chines. It is frequently the case that 
consistency or age of dough is incorrectly 
established by the manner in which it 
passes through the molder. This should 
not be, but this machine should be so 
adjusted and operated as to take with 
ease dough of the right consistency and 
age. 

Much of the trouble in molding is due 
to needed repairs. This machine does 
heavy duty and, naturally, wears quickly. 
It should be repaired as often as neces- 
sary, and when badly worn should be re- 
turned to the factory for rebuilding. 
Thus the importance of keeping an extra 
molder on hand at all times to replace 
those needing repairs or rebuilding. 
Whenever plates or rolls become worn 
beyond repair they should be replaced 
with new ones. Molders should never be 
set too close. This is severe on the dough 
and interferes seriously with maximum 
oven spring. They should be carefully 
set for different sizes of loaves, and as 
loosely as possible to do their best work. 


PANS 


Many new pans are ruined by being 
greased before burning, or when burned 
at too high temperature. Tin melts at 
440 degrees Fahrenheit, so new empty 
pans should never be subjected to this 
temperature or one greater. When 
greased before burning, pans fail to as- 
sume a steel gray color. They remain 
bright for a long while, and bread baked 
in such pans will not brown well on sides 
and bottom during baking. New pans 
should be heated for at least six to eight 
hours at a temperature of 350 to 400 
degrees before being greased or used. 
Bread baked in such pans will quickly 
brown. 

This problem of pan burning is so seri- 
ous that large pan manufacturing con- 
cerns are seriously considering the burn- 
ing of these before they are shipped from 
the factory. This, however, involves sev- 
eral problems. It would necessitate the 
installation of very expensive ovens; re- 
quire considerable more labor; necessi- 
tate greasing before shipping, as burned 
pans rust more readily and, finally, give 
an appearance of secondhand pans, which 
might affect sales. Only a small percent- 
age of pans are properly burned before 
being used. 

Bread makers differ widely as to the 
best methods of keeping pans clean. 
Many do not clean at all. The method 
in general use is that of immersing them 
in strong hot alkaline solutions until all 
dirt or grease is dissolved. This is very 
injurious to pans, and should never be 
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done. The most satisfactory method is 
to have the pans thoroughly wiped daily, 
both inside and outside, with a dry cloth. 
This requires little effort if done at fre- 
quent intervals. Any dented pans should 
be put aside until repaired. With proper 
care the life of pans can be greatly 
increased. 
RACKS 

Racks should be kept in good repair 

and thoroughly cleaned each day. 


OVENS 

Oven flues should be well cleaned at 
regular intervals. Often poor baking is 
due to choked flues. Doors, lights, ther- 
mometers, steam lines and grates should 
be repaired or replaced as often as neces- 
sary. After considerable use it becomes 
necessary to rebuild ovens. 


WRAPPING MACHINES 


The service of a skilled mechanic is 
required to repair and operate the more 
complicated wrapping machines, and it 
frequently becomes necessary to call fac- 
tory experts to repair or overhaul them. 
It is important that the bearings of all 
machines be kept well greased. Much 
wear is due to carelessness in this respect. 
On many bearings automatic grease cups 
can be used to great advantage. This is 
a day of machine shops and plants. The 
use of machines in shops of all sizes is 
increasing daily. With this and the mak- 
ing of better machinery for bakers’ use it 
has become highly important that this 
machinery be given proper care and kept 
in good condition. 





THE WALNUT SITUATION 

With an opening price on California 
walnuts fully 10 per cent below last year’s 
initial quotation, officials of the Califor- 
nia Walnut Growers’ Association are now 
making every effort to determine accu- 
rately the demand, and stabilize the price 
throughout the entire period of delivery. 

A plea is being issued to the bakery 
trade to co-operate with the association 
in distributing the year’s big crop at a 
fair profit and not on a speculative basis. 
It is claimed that the strong opening de- 
mand is not caused by any desire on the 
part of the public to consume more 
walnuts. 

The association officials point out that 
public opinion will react and purchasing 
will materially slacken if retail prices 
advance to a figure that seems out of 
reason to the average consumer. Under 
such circumstances it is regarded as a 
strong probability that the goods will 
back up on the shelves of both retailer 
and jobber, resulting in a carry-over. 

In an announcement issued by the asso- 
ciation the officials state that they will 
be perfectly satisfied to sell the entire 
walnut crop on the opening price basis. 
They feel that the quotation on the first 
allotment was moderate, and one which 
would insure a quick turnover and rapid 
consumption, with fair margins of profit 
to both wholesaler and retailer. 

Within 48 hours after the announce- 
ment of opening prices the association 
had received orders from practically ev- 
ery broker on the list, not only covering 
his entire season’s allotment, but urgently 
pleading for additional offerings. 

It should be realized that the market 
henceforth will be exactly what the trade 
makes it. If every jobber early in the 
season gets the idea he can handle a lot 
more walnuts than he has bought, the 
market is sure to skyrocket out of all 
reasonable proportions, and on any fur- 
ther offerings that may be made by the 
association it naturally will have to fol- 
low the trend of the market. 

The walnuts already allotted and sold 
by the association amount to more than 
the entire California output for 1921 and 
to more than 20 per cent over associa- 
tion shipments in the 1921-22 season. 
Taking into account the offerings from 
all sources, a great many more walnuts 
already have been contracted for than 
were distributed in 1921. 

In addition to the walnuts already al- 
lotted, which absorbed more than 85 per 
cent of the estimated output, the associa- 
tion has available for sale more than 
1,000 tons of fancy varieties. These will 
be offered later on memorandum re- 
quirements previously received from 
brokers. 

After the announcement of the open- 
ing price, showing a reduction from last 
year, despite predictions of an increase 
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due to the new tariff, the California Wal- 
nut Growers’ Association made the fol- 
lowing statement: 

“In refutation of the assertion made 
by interests which strongly opposed the 
passage of the tariff bill, to the effect 
that it simply would enable manufactur- 
ers and producers to impose upon the 
public, we have just advised the whole- 
sale and retail trade of a material re- 
duction in the price of both shelled and 
unshelled walnuts. 

“This happens just at a time when the 
new tariff bill gives us a 200 per cent 
increase in duty on shelled walnuts and 
100 per cent on unshelled. We feel that 
the trade will be interested to know that 
the efforts California congressmen put 
behind the tariff schedule, which resulted 
in its passage, will not prove to be a 
boomerang to embarrass them, nor a 
pretext to gouge the American people.” 

Information comes from the office of 
the association that the 1922 walnut crop 
is the heaviest since 1919. The produc- 
tion will be .not less than 50,000,000 Ibs, 
it is said, and the harvest is valued at 
$11,000,000 to $13,000,000. 

The 1922 world production of walnuts 
also is heavier than usual, and consump- 
tion must be stimulated. The California 
Walnut Growers’ Association believes this 
can be accomplished by keeping the price 
at such a point that walnuts will be 
within the reach of all. 





LONG BEACH BAKING CO. 


Completed at a cost of $250,000, and 
equipped to manufacture 35,000 loaves 
of bread daily, the new plant of the 
Long Beach (Cal.) Baking Co. has en- 
tered the field. This is a subsidiary com- 
pany of the Pacific Baking Co. of Los 
Angeles. Advantage has been taken of 
all labor saving devices in automatic ma- 
chinery, and conveniences for employees 
were regarded as a vital need to the in- 
stitution. The company is starting with 
10 trucks, planning to add more as busi- 
ness increases. 

Men who have attained high standing 
in the modern baking of bread have been 
engaged to take care of the operation 
of this concern. J. W. Costello, presi- 
dent and general manager, formerly iden- 
tified with the Wells-Fargo Co., has had 
a wide and valuable experience for more 
than 10 years. ‘Today he is recognized 
as one of the leading bakery managers 
in the United States. Thomas Korn, vice 
president, comes from a long line of 
bakers, being the son of William H. 
Korn, of Davenport, Iowa, now presi- 
dent of the American Bakers’ Associa- 
tion and directing head of the Ameri- 
can Institute of Baking. Frank H. 
Pierce, secretary of the company, made 
a splendid record during his term in the 
office of Secretary of the Interior under 
President Roosevelt. A. E. Perkins, 
treasurer, for 12 years has been associat- 
ed with Holsum producers. J. Q. Has- 
kins, manager, helped develop the Long 
Beach district while sales manager for 
the Pacific Baking Co. when Holsum 
bread was being imported. He _ has 
many friends among the local grocers. 
Edward Criedy, superintendent of pro- 
duction, is a graduate of Dunwoody In- 
stitute, Minneapolis. J. Lorenz Spohrer, 
chemist, is a recognized authority on 
foods, and has had extensive experience 
as a lecturer and writer on this subject. 

A week of festivities marked the open- 
ing, a banquet being served at which the 
city officials and many prominent citi- 
zens were present, a street parade was 
staged, and a grand opening for the 
general public. 





PENNSYLVANIA ZONE MEETING 


The Pennsylvania Bakers’ Association 
held a conference of bakers in the re- 
gion of Johnstown the evening of Jan. 
22. S. S. Watters, of the board of gov- 
ernors of the American Bakers’ Asso- 
ciation, Fred C. Haller, vice president 
Pennsylvania Bakers’ Association, and 
Horace W. Crider, president Western 
Pennsylvania Bakers’ Association, were 
the speakers. 

This was one of the first of a series of 
zone meetings to be held in the state for 
the purpose of conferring with bakers 
and promoting plans for the next annual 
state convention to be held at Bedford 
Springs, June 18-20. R. K. Stritzinger, 
president of the state association, plans 
to attend the various zone meetings. 

C. C, Larus. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


BAKERY TRADE GOSSIP 





The East, Central West and South All Report Enlargement of Plants and 
Improved Demand for Bakers’ Products 


NEW ENGLAND STATES 

Donahue & Johnson, operating the 
O’Leary bakery, Manchester, N. H., are 
erecting a building to house their grow- 
ing business. 

The Fraser Baking Co., Burlington, 
Vt., is installing a Duhrkop oven. 

Louis Morrison, formerly of La 
Grange, Maine, has bought the bakery of 
John Borlin, Milo, Maine. He has en- 
larged the plant, installed machinery and 
added three auto trucks. 

The annex building of the New Eng- 
land Bakery Co., Somerville, Mass., is 
completed. It is of heavy mill construc- 
tion, two stories, 80x100, with concrete 
exterior. The first floor contains the 
packing and shipping departments, and 
the second the offices. D. F. Phelps is 
president, and W. J. Gilbert treasurer 
and manager. 

The bakery of Gager & Crawford, 
New London, Conn., has burned, 

M. A. Lang & Son are building a bak- 
ery in the Allston district of Boston. 

The building to house the commissary 
department of the Waldorf Lunch Co., 
Worcester, Mass., will contain a bakery. 

Archibald Gibson has opened a bakery 
at Revere, Mass. 

Wilson & Moss have succeeded J. H. 
Wilson in the bakery business at Dan- 
bury, Conn. 

Samual Haber has bought the bakery 
of Samuel Miller, New Britain, Conn. 

Henry Morin, formerly of Tariffville, 
Conn., has entered the baking business at 
Woonsocket, R. I. 

Clifford Kief, formerly with the Bos- 
ton Bakers’ Supply Co., is now with the 
Kakeway Kake Co., Boston. 

The J. H. Day Co. has moved its Bos- 
ton office to 175 State Street. 

Walter Starr, operating the Food 
Shop, East Weymouth, Mass., has added 
a portable oven. 

Joseph Dube, Salem, Mass., has _in- 
stalled two steam bread ovens. 

A. A. Toussaint, formerly with the 
Toussaint Baking Co., Berlin, N..H., has 
gone into business with Francis Daniell, 
Lynn, Mass. 

The Ginter Co., Boston, operating a 
chain of grocery stores, has equipped its 
bakery with an automatic proofer, divid- 
er and rounder-up. 

The Commonwealth Baking Co., Wor- 
cester, Mass., has added an automatic 
proofer and a wrapping machine. 

The H. A. Johnson Co., Boston, held 
its annual salesmens’ convention Dec. 
28-30. President E. C. Johnson had 
charge of the convention, and A. R. 
Turner, sales manager, was assistant. 

The bakery of F. G. Cartell, Avon, 
Conn., was damaged $2,000 by fire. 

Gromet Bros. are erecting a one-story 
brick and concrete bakery building at 
Waterbury, Conn. 

W. R. Bertram has acquired Hakelar’s 
bakery, New Haven, Conn. 

Colonel E. A. Chittenden, of St. Al- 
bans, Vt., is dead, aged 83. He had been 
in the baking business for over 25 years. 

A. L. Burke, formerly manager of the 
National Biscuit’ Co. bread bakery at 
Burlington, Vt., and F. E. Gohlke, have 
bought the establishment. Blue Ribbon 
Cream Bread is their product. Mr. 
Gohlke has had 20 years’ experience with 
the National Biscuit Co. 

The Waldorf bakery, Rutland, Vt., has 
completed a one-story brick addition, 
40x60, for storage purposes. 

Division No. 16 of the New England 
Bakers’ Association, at a meeting at 
Pittsfield, Mass., on Jan. 4, elected the 
following officers: president, J. E. Au- 
bury; vice president, Fred Huhneman; 
secretary, J. G. Popp; treasurer, E. F. 
Fish. The next meeting will be held on 
Feb. 13, at North Adams, Mass. 


INDIANA 


The Goad bakery has been opened at 
Booneville. 

Weiss & Co. have succeeded Seress, 
Weiss & Co. in the baking business at 
Indianapolis. 


The Grocers’ Quality Baking Co., 


Evansville, J.G. Humphrey, manager, has 
suspended, and sold the equipment to the 





Eades Baking Co., the Walsh Baking 
Co., and the Fred Miller Bakery & Ice 
Cream Co. The affairs of the Grocers’ 
Baking Co. will be liquidated. Benjamin 
Bosse, mayor of Evansville, who died 
last April, was president of the company 
up to his death, when his brother, Henry 
Bosse, Sr., was elected. 

Carl Schlachter, Rockwell City, has in- 
stalled an oven and other equipment in 
his bakery. 

W. G. Markham, Madison, has sold his 
bakery to Duffield Bros. 

Rash Bros., bakers, Hastings, have in- 
stalled an oven and other equipment. 

The Model Baking Co., Jeffersonville, 
will erect a new plant in the spring. 

The Miller-Parrott Baking Co., Terre 
Haute, has increased its capital stock to 
$400,000. ; 

William Day, a baker of Houston, 
Texas, visited Evansville during the holi- 
days. 

Huff’s bakery, Decatur, has been re- 
modeled, and machinery and other equip- 
ment installed. 

Dwyer’s bakery, Terre Haute, will 
erect a bakery at La Fayette Avenue 
and Thirteenth Street, 100x25, equipped 
with steam ovens and modern machinery. 

The K. B. K. bakery, Richmond, has 
burned. 

The Richmond (Ind.) Baking Co. has 
opened a branch at Anderson. 

C. P. Ehlers, Indianapolis, has sold his 
bakery to Louis Neimeyer, of Olney, IIl., 
and Harry Brown, of Indianapolis. Mr. 
Ehlers is secretary of the Indiana Bak- 
ers’ Association. 

A. A. Berry, of the Perfection Bis- 
cuit Co., Fort Wayne, is in the East. in 
search of ideas to be used in the addi- 
tion to the plant of his company. 

The former Peerless Wire Goods Co., 
La Fayette, is now the Peerless Sanitary 
Equipment Co., with the following of- 
ficers: J. J. Wiselogel, president; E. H. 
Schilling, vice president; B. M. Warner, 
secretary and general manager; E. R. 
Clegg, treasurer. 

Otto Roth has closed his bakery at 
Brookville. 

George Roach has bought out George 
Heit, at Fort Wayne. 

Floyd Weaver has succeeded E. H. 
Goering in the baking business at New 
Paris. 

E. E, Brown has opened a bakery at 
Michigan City. 

Bolan & Miller have bought the bakery 
of Black & Bolan, Wolcottville. 

The Bond bakery, Auburn, was dam- 
aged $2,000 by fire. 


PENNSYLVANIA 

Donald Bromley, Grove City, has 
bought the Federal bakery. 

L. P. Aldrich and Oliver Brown have 
bought the bakery of W. H. Cunning- 
ham, Meadville. 

R. H. Sherman, operating the Sher- 
man bakery at Meadville, has taken Leo 
Peiffley and Charles Ehrgott into part- 
nership. 

The Housewife bakery, Meadville, has 
been sold to M. Alex, of Syracuse, N. Y. 

Peter Sticoff has bought the interest 
of T. Geoogeoff in the Rural Valley 
(Pa.) Bakery. Samuel Dimoff is the 
other partner. 

Stewart McKean and Paul Kilner have 
opened a bakery at Sharon. 

The Miller bakery, Juniata, was dam- 
aged $6,000 by fire. 

Schabinger & Son have opened a bak- 
ery at Doylestown. 

The plant of the Hagerty Baking Co., 
Phillipsburg, Pa., will be converted into 
a cake bakery. J. O. Reed is president, 
F. H. Morningstar secretary and S. R. 
Morningstar treasurer. 

Stoecklein Bros., Pittsburgh, are mak- 
ing many alterations to their bakery on 
Spencer Street. 

The Parkway Baking Co., Philadel- 
phia, is installing a cake oven. 

The Horodesky bakery at Wireton, a 
suburb of Monessen, has burned. 

Hoffman Bros., bakers, Greensburg, 
are enlarging their plant. 

The plant of the West Brownsville 
(Pa.) Baking Co., recently burned, has 
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been rebuilt and will be operated as the 
Standard Baking Co., with Harry Shec- 
tor, formerly of the West Brownsville 
Baking Co., as manager. 

Joseph Hancir, baker, Charleroi, has 
built a shop at Lock No. 4. 

J. A. Pryor, Harrisburg, a wholesale 
baker, has been elected a trustee of the 
Kiwanis Club. 

F. L. Schlichenmayer, Philadelphia, 
has sold his bakery to R. F. Moyer, of 
Allentown, Pa. 

O’Donnell & Gribble, 
have opened a bakery. 

The plant of the Premier Baking (»., 
New Kensington, is nearing completion. 
John Bauer, president of the Fayeite 
Baking Co., Connellsville, is one of the 
active heads of the new bakery. 

The Federal System of Bakeries, East 
Pittsburgh, will hereafter be known as 
the Valley Baking Co. 

The bakery of John Suchocki & Sons, 
Mount Pleasant, was burned; loss $7,000, 

Ira Muthart has opened a bakery at 
Northampton. 

An addition is being erected to Whit«'s 
bakery, Narbeth. 

Considerable equipment is being add d 
to the Keystone bakery, West Bridg:- 
water, owned by F. Walter & Sons. 

John Werner, Reading, has been elect- 
ed supervising baker of the Berks Coun- 
ty Home for the Poor. 


Wilkes-Barre, 


KENTUCKY 

Larkin Bros.’ Ideal bakery, Princeton, 
was damaged $3,500 by fire. 

Fred Nix, baker, at Louisville, is on a 
trip to Germany. 

William Bode has opened a bakery «t 
Sherwood Avenue and Bardstown Roail, 
Louisville. 

R. F. Bushman has equipped a modern 
bakery at Louisville. 

The Gold Bond Baking Co., Louisville, 
has added a truck to its delivery equi))- 
ment. 

_ New fixtures grace the Brown bakery, 
525 South Preston Street, Louisville. 

The January monthly meeting of the 
Louisville Master Bakers’ Association 
was given over to the installation of of- 
ficers and discussion of trade conditions 
and markets. 


MICHIGAN 


The Prage Baking Co. is a new con- 
cern at Detroit. 

The Gratiot Avenue bakery has opene:| 
at Detroit. 

Beadle & Elliott have opened a bak- 
ery at Durand. 

Liberty Baking Co. has opened at 
12002 Lumpkin Avenue, Detroit. 

Edward Bailey has succeeded Charles 
G. Flock in the baking business at St 
Clair. 

E. F. Daley is erecting a two-stor) 
building, 24x50, at Mackinaw, to be use: 
as a bakery. 

J. A. Cox and G. A. Miles have bough! 
out William Ebby, Fenton. 

Frank McDonald is now operating the 
bakery of Clarence Rhoat, Parma. 

G. H. Fox and L. Ramer will operate 
as the Evart Baking Co. 

Howard Rudd has opened a bakery at 
Sault Ste. Marie. 

H. J. Smith has opened a bakery ai 
Chelsea. 

Jay Brink, Kalamazoo, is erecting : 
building to house his bakery. 

The Capital bakery has begun busines: 
at 3715 Trumbull Avenue, Detroit. 

William Hafner has succeeded A. S. 
Gagnier, baker, at Bangor. 

The New York pastry shop has opened 
for business at 8830 Twelfth Street. 
Detroit. 


OHIO 

Longworth & Pratt are new bakers a! 
Mount Blanchard. 

Meeker’s pastry shop has opened at 
Akron. 

F. J. Aebersold has acquired the 
Heitzman bakery, Dover. 

The plant of the Star Baking Co., 
Cuyahoga Falls, has burned. 

Fire damaged the bakery of Ozersky 
Bros., Youngstown. 

The Standard Rye Bread Co. has been 
incorporated at Akron, with $10,000 capi- 
tal stock, by David Auerbach, Samuel 
Liberman, Joseph Weinberg and Peter 
Anders. 

Election of officers of the Merchant 
Bakers’ Club, Cincinnati, Dec. 26, at the 
Grand Hotel, resulted in P. G. Schmid 
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being elected president, E. L. Uffelman 
vice president, William Rodenbach sec- 
retary, and F, L, Trentman treasurer. 

s. M. Gleason, manager of the Canton, 
Ohio, plant of the General Baking Co., 
has been transferred to Jersey City. 

Joseph Kerr, Carrollton, has opened a 
bakery. 

A. W. Boetcher has sold his interest in 
the Kookie & Fried Cake Co., Zanesville, 
to G. Pitcock. 

The Marion (Ohio) Baking Co. has 
one of the most attractive and up-to- 
date bakeries in the city. The retail 
store, 60x18, has been remodeled and 
finished in white, with mirrors on the 
side walls. 


SOUTHERN STATES 

Kk. Fowles, Tarboro, N. C., has sold his 
bakery to Charles Kappel. 

The bakery of Fred Dierr, at Cam- 
eron, Texas, burned recently. 

EK. A. Gloer has succeeded Gloer & 
Moore in the bakery business at Green- 
wood, Ark. 

W. P. McMillan has bought the City 
bakery, Hot Springs, Ark., from C. W. 
Spillers, who has opened a bakery at 
Smackover, Ark. 

J. M. Pogue & Son have bought the 
King bakery, Hardy, Ark. 

Paul Stern, head of the Atlas Bread 
Factory, Milwaukee, Wis., is sojourning 
at Pinehurst, S. C. 

loss Taylor, operating the European 
busery, Atlanta, Ga. has bought the 
Hunter Street bakery, with D. T. Perry 
in charge. 

(he Harry Silverman Co., Atlanta, 
G., is installing facilities for. the better 
hendling of its bakery trade. R. H. 
Oiilson, formerly with the Jenkins Bak- 
ing Co. Salina, Kansas, is manager. 

Brummitt Bros. is a new bakery con- 
cern at Pine Bluff, Ark. 

The Atler Baking Co. has opened in 
the Mayer Building, Crosbyton, Texas. 

John Campbell and Joseph Emerick, 
of El Reno, Okla., have leased the Ball 
Park bakery, Enid, Okla. 

\. L. Falligan, representing Henry 
Stude, president of the Texas Bread Co., 
presented employees of the company at 
Beaumont, Texas, Christmas checks rep- 
resenting amounts earned under the com- 
pany’s profit-sharing plan. 

Ingram’s sanitary bakery, Opelika, 
\la. was burned; loss $17,000. A few 
weeks ago Mr. Ingram completed the in- 
stallation of machinery equipment and 
an additional steam oven, and had hard- 
wood floors laid throughout the plant. 

J. H. Woorrice. 





ST. LOUIS 

St. Louis, Mo.—Despite the fact that 
a very material slump was encountered 
by the local baking trade following the 
holiday season, reports from wholesale 
and retail bakers are optimistic. The 
year 1922 was very satisfactory to the 
majority of the plants in St. Louis and 
surrounding territory, and there is rea- 
son to anticipate another good season. 

Stocks of all classes of commodities 
used in bakeshops are comparatively 
small, due to the natural desire of the 
trade during the last few months to hold 
them down until inventories were taken. 
It is doubtful, however, whether they 
Will be materially increased until the 
trade is convinced that markets are 
fairly well stabilized. 

The volume of sweet goods sold by 
local plants has fallen off considerably 
since the holidays. However, general 
business conditions in the St. Louis terri- 
tory are fairly satisfactory, and this is 
being reflected in the amount of bread 
sold, Comparatively little unemployment 
Is reported, and as long as this condition 
prevails the local baking industry will 
undoubtedly enjoy a profitable trade. 


NOTES 


Arthur A. Vogel has purchased the in- 
terest of the late Carl Bauer in the 
Bauer Bros. bakery, Cape Girardeau, 
Mo. He will be active in the manage- 
ment of the business, assisting Chris 
Bauer, who retains his interest. 

A meeting of the executive committee 
of the Missouri State Master Bakers’ 
Association was held in St. Louis Jan. 9 
for the purpose of considering matters 
that will probably be brought up at the 
present session of the legislature. 

The December report of the Federal 
Reserve Bank of St. Louis contains the 
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following: “For the most part, food 
values advanced, both raw and manufac- 
tured. Some bakery products were high- 
er, but not the more staple articles. The 
report of a leading bakery interest shows 
no change in price of bread, compared 
with a month ago, and as contrasted with 
a year ago there has been a reduction in 
the standard small loaf of 121% per cent 
in price and an increase of 61/ per cent 
in weight. In the large loaf a price re- 
duction of 161% per cent has taken place, 
with an increase of 15.79 per cent in 
weight.” 
W. G. Martin, Jr. 
A VETERAN MARINE BAKER 

Louis D. Coudere, chief baker on the 
Red Star steamship Finland, will this 
year complete 35 years of continuous 
service with the Red Star Line. He is 
shown in the accompanying picture hold- 
ing some of his bread, of which he is 
justly proud. Mr. Coudere is wearing 








Louis D. Coudere, Chief Baker, 


the Industrial Decoration of the Second 
Class, awarded by the Belgian govern- 
ment for continuous service at his call- 
ing in one position more than 25 years. 
This year he will probably receive a simi- 
lar decoration of the first class upon the 
completion of his 35 years of service. 
It is estimated that Mr. Coudere has 
baked not less than 24,000,000 loaves and 
rolls for Red Star passengers and crews. 





AMONG BAKERS AND SUPPLY MEN 

The plant of G. B. Hawkins, a baker 
of Mount Vernon, IIl., is being enlarged 
and new machinery installed. 

F. W. Church, secretary-treasurer Col- 
borne Mfg. Co., returned to Chicago on 
Jan. 7 from a three weeks’ pleasure trip 
to Magnolia Springs, Ala. 

The Boston office of the J. H. Day 
Co., Cincinnati, has been transferred 
from the Board of Trade Building to 
175 State Street. 

The Good Fellows’ Club, which in- 
cludes many prominent bakers and sup- 
ply men of the country, announces that 
it has plans formulating for the estab- 
lishing of permanent meeting places and 
other general improvements, whereby 
closer co-operation among members can 
be brought about. George P. Reuter is 
the club’s president, Albert Klopfer 
treasurer, and J. Edwin Hopkins secre- 
tary. 

A bimonthly meeting of the New Eng- 
land Bakers’ Association is to be held at 
the Hotel Stratfield, Bridgeport, Conn., 
on Feb. 7, and an interesting programme 
has been arranged therefor. 

I. K. Russell, publicity manager of 
the American Bakers’ Association, left 
Chicago, Jan. 3, to attend a series of 
special bakers’ meetings at Butte, Mont., 
Tacoma, Seattle, Portland and other 
points. William P. Mathaei, of Washing- 
ton, and governor for the northwestern 
baking division, has arranged the itiner- 
ary for Mr. Russell. The latter is also 
field examiner of the association’s com- 
mittee on industrial relations, and dur- 


ing his absence will devote some of the 
time to this work. 

The Colborne Mfg. Co., Chicago, well- 
known manufacturer of bakers’ pie ma- 
chinery, has recently completed and is 
now marketing a pie dough divider. It 
is said to be strongly built, easily ad- 
justed to any size, and does away en- 
tirely with hand cutting of dough. 

John M. Hartley, secretary Retail 
Bakers’ Association of America, left 
Chicago, Jan. 12, for the Pacific Coast 
to attend the convention of the southern 
California bakers’ associations scheduled 
to commence at Los Angeles on Jan: 17. 

The Bakers’ Service Bureau, Inc., rep- 
resenting quality bakers of America, was 
recently organized in New York City, in 
charge of Ivan B. Nordhem, with head- 
quarters at 80 West Fortieth Street. 
Its membership is composed of noncom- 
petitive independent bakers, who realize 
the value of interchange of ideas and 
also of co-operation. In a circular letter 





Red Star Steamship “Finland” 


recently sent out to the trade, it is an- 
nounced that the bureau is maintained 
entirely by its members, and has nothing 
to sell, its only function being to serve. 
A reference department will be main- 
tained to assemble data for the member- 
ship on all matters pertaining to the 
bakers’ trade. Manufacturers of bak- 
ers’ machinery and supplies are asked to 
send to the bureau, as soon as possible, 
catalogues and price lists, giving infor- 
mation as to their various products, 

The Fleischmann Co., since the com- 
mencement of the new year, has been 
offering for sale to the general public 
275,000 shares of its common stock. This 
is said to be the first time that the pub- 
lic has been invited to participate in the 
concern’s profits. The capitalization of 
the company consists of $3,000,000 6 per 
cent cumulative preferred stock and 
1,500,000 shares no par value common 
stock, which is also issued and outstand- 
ing, but previous to this time has been 
held by members of the Fleischmann 
family. 

An addition to the large plant of the 
Kalamazoo (Mich.) Vegetable Parchment 
Co. is now under construction, and is ex- 
pected to be completed some time in 
June. It is said that the building, which 
will be of the best and latest design, will 
house the most complete modern mill ma- 
chinery possible to install. This concern 
has recently sent out to the trade an at- 
tractive calendar containing a duotone 
picture of its present plant and the one 
under construction. The slogan used by 
the Kalamazoo Vegetable Parchment Co. 
is “World’s Model Paper Mill.” 





BUFFALO MACARONI CLUB 
The macaroni manufacturers of Buf- 
falo and western New York state have 
formed an organization to be known as 
the New York Association of Macaroni 
Manufacturers. The organization was 


effected at a luncheon held at the Iro- 
quois Hotel, Buffalo, and was the result 
of a unity of action to solve the local 
problems confronting macaroni manufac- 
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turers in that section. The gathering was 
brought about by the activities of W. F. 
Lipp, of the American Macaroni Co., 
Buffalo, who realized that only through 
concentrated action could unfair business 
practices be eliminated from that terri- 
tory. 

Mr. Lipp, in outlining the object of 
the meeting, stated that the purpose of 
the club was to work in harmony with the 
National Macaroni Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation, to which organization most of 
the manufacturers in that section already 
belong, particularly in national affairs, 
and to give special attention to problems 
in their district. 

The following officers were elected: 
president, W. F. Lipp, Buffalo; vice 
president, W. Henning, Dunkirk; treas- 
urer, A. Loiacono, Buffalo; secretary, A. 
Leone, Buffalo. The club will hold 
monthly meetings. 

The membership is composed of the fol- 
lowing well-known macaroni manufac- 
turers: American Macaroni Co., D'Angelo 
Macaroni Co., Bellance Macaroni Co., 
Central Macaroni Co., Niagara Macaroni 
Co., Liberty Macaroni Co., all of Buf- 
falo; Jamestown (N. Y.) Macaroni Co; 
Liberti Macaroni Co., Fredonia; Dunkirk 
(N. Y.) Macaroni Co; Tedesco Bros, 
Macaroni Co., Niagara Falls, and the 
Erie (Pa.) Macaroni Co. 





SOUTHWESTERN BAKERY NOTES 

The Ticac bakery at Chamberlain, La., 
burned just before the holidays. The 
loss was total. Twenty barrels of flour 
were consumed. 

Burglars broke into the office of the 
Kamp bakery, El Reno, Okla., and se- 
cured $90 in cash. 

The Ball Park bakery, Enid, has been 
leased by John Compton and Joseph 
Emerick, of E] Reno. 

The Alter Baking Co., Crosbyton, 
Texas, plans to occupy the new Mayer 
Building. 

The Stude Baking Co., Houston, Texas, 
has been in business for 40 years. Fred 
Humphrey is manager, and Joseph Bal- 
lew assistant. 

Paul A. Dauterive, general manager of 
the Texas Bread Co., Houston, Texas, 
was presented. with a handsome gold 
watch on Christmas by employees of the 
company. 

Joseph Iseman, for 22 years a baker in 
Little Rock, Ark., is glead, aged 46. 
Three sons and two daughters survive. 

Cakes, confections, wrapping paper 
and bags are to be handled by the Brum- 
mett Bros. Co., Pine Bluff, Ark., a new 
wholesale concern. T. L. Brummett is 
manager. 

William E. Fightmaster, founder of 
the Fightmaster Baking Co., a pioneer 
concern of Oklahoma City, has become 
a member of the office supply firm of the 
Cotton-Fightmaster Safe Co., Oklahoma 
City. 

Richard Bolinger, owner and manager 
of the Star bakery, Cisco, Texas, is a 
member of the Cisco Chamber of Com- 
merce. 

H. McDaniel, of Neosho, Mo., has 
established a bakery at Adair, Okla. 

E. L. Christian, who recently bought 
a grocery store at Pocahontas, Ark., will 
install a wholesale and retail bakery. 

A fire at Wilmot, Ark., that destroyed 
three business houses, burned the plant 
of the Star bakery. 

The capacity of the bakery of J. A. 
Marable, Magnolia, Ark., has been in- 
creased 500 loaves by the installation of 
a new oven. 

Two bills touching the baking industry 
have been introduced in the Texas legis- 
lature. One is to regulate the sanitary 
condition of bakeries and prescribe uni- 
form weights, and the other defines self- 
rising flour and its ingredients. 

W. H. Weaver is now manager of the 
Tulsa (Okla.) Bread Co. 

The plant and store of the Perfect 
System Baking Co., Edmond, Okla., were 
destroyed by fire recently. The loss is 
estimated at $4,000. 

Manager Thomason, of the Good Eats 
bakery, Breckenridge, Texas, reports 
that his new plant will cost $15,000. 

The Barker Baking Co., Jackson, Miss., 
has under erection a three-story build- 
ing, to cost $55,000. . 

O. H. Henager, of Tulsa, has estab- 
lished a bakery at Depew, Okla. 

The Wax Wrap Paper Co., of Dallas, 
Texas, with $50,000 capital stock,. has 
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been incorporated by George S. Otey, A. 
T. Darr and Herbert Rowntree. 

A. H. Simon, proprietor of Simon’s 
bakery, San Marcos, Texas, has a new 
building under construction. 

B. D. Hockersmith, manager City bak- 
ery, and James Mann, proprietor Mann 
bakery, are new members of the Texas 
Chamber of Commerce. 

James Palmer, formerly of Oilton, 
Okla., has opened a bakery at Mounds, 
Okla. 

The Bristow (Okla.) Baking Co. is 
rebuilding its plants damaged by fire a 
few weeks ago. 

Installation of a molder in the plant 
of the Quality bakery, Depew, Okla., is 
contemplated by J. M. Chappell, owner 
and manager. He recently installed a 
new oven and put on a delivery car. 





MARYLAND BAKERS PROSPER 





Orders for Supplies, Except Flour, Are Large 
—Machinery Sales Increasing—Many 
Bakers Prominent Financially 


Battimore, Mp.— Reports received 
from 24 of the larger wholesale and re- 
tail bakery firms located here indicate 
business to have a healthy tone and as 
steadily improving. During December, 
sales were 5.3 per cent better than in 
November, while practically all other 
lines in this territory experienced a de- 
cline. All Maryland baking centers, with 
the exception of the eastern shore, re- 
ported increases of from 8 to 18 per 
cent in bread and cake sales. 

Orders for supplies are considerably 
better than in either 1921 or 1922, and 
almost equal those of 1918 and 1919. 
The machinery business has reached the 
highest level in more than two years. 

Both wholesale and retail bakers are 
buying flour sparingly, although some of 
the larger mills selling direct to this 
class of trade say that they have done a 
fairly good business. Many of the 
small bakers are reported to have suf- 
ficient on had or ordered to carry them 
about 90 days. Prices continue to show 
a wide range. 

Sugar is firm to steady, with granu- 
lated quoted at $7@7.25, in 100-lb lots. 
The demand for raisins is brisk, and the 
market is practically bare. 


BAKERS’ ASSOCIATION ANNUAL 


Wednesday, Feb. 7, at 1 o’clock, is the 
date for the annual luncheon of the 
Maryland Bakers’ Association at the 
Hotel Rennert, at which time bakers and 
allied tradesmen from all parts of Mary- 
land will meet for a series of lectures on 
and discussions of problems confront- 
ing the bakers in that territory. In view 
of the success of last year’s gathering 
and the enthusiasm shown by bakers who 
attended, it is expected that a large 
number will be present. 

Cost accounting will be discussed from 
both educational and practical angles. 
The work being done by the association 
in offering its members assistance along 
these lines will be explained in detail. 

Discussions on standardization and the 
problems which the bakers must meet in 
regard to it will be held, and there will 
also be several talks by prominent bak- 
ers along these lines. 


NOTES 


The Sutton (W. Va.) Bakery, recent- 
ly burned, is being rebuilt on a larger 
scale. 

Frisby F. Thomas, Baltimore flour bro- 
ker, was married on Jan. 3 to Mrs. Kath- 
arine Marguerite Lehr, and they are now 
on a trip to the Orient. 

The property of the Radcliffe Baking 
Co., Wilmington, Del., has been sold to 
J. M. Lacey, who will reorganize the busi- 
ness. The purchase price was $32,200. 

A. A. Wiseberg, operating as _ the 
Harry Silverman Co., Atlanta, Ga., was 
here recently on his way home from New 
York City, where he had been to get 
ideas to embody into a plant his firm is 
going to build in the spring. 

The Cowan Baking Co. has been or- 
ganized at Morgantown, W. Va., with 
$50,000 capital stock. A two-story brick 
building is under construction on Clay 
Street. which will be equipped with steam 
bread ovens and automatic machinery. 

Among local bakers and flour men di- 
recting Baltimore’s financial institutions 
for the year 1923 are: Lewis C. Rice, 
president board of directors of the City 
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Baking Co., director Old Town National 
Bank and vice president City Savings 
Bank; P. J. Hauswald, Hauswald bak- 
ery, president Vermont Building & Loan 
Association; C. E. Meade, president 
Meade Baking Co. director Orleans 
Street Building & Loan Association; J. 
Ross Myers, flour, director Baltimore 
Commercial Bank; C. C. Hauswald, 
Hauswald bakery, director Vermont 
Building & Loan Association; C. J. Web- 
er, president Charles J. Weber & Co., 
president Eutaw Loan & Savings Asso- 
ciation; J. F. Turner, retail grocer, di- 
rector Baltimore Commercial Bank; J. 
Hahn, Hahn’s bakery, president Orleans 
Street Building & Loan Association; G. 
E, Muhly, Muhly’s bakery, director Citi- 
zens’ Savings Bank and president Globe 
Building & Loan Association; J. Schoen- 
wolf, president J. Schoenwolf & Co., 
wholesale grocers and flour jobbers, vice 
president National Bank of Baltimore; 
Charles Schmidt, president City Baking 
Co., director National Credit Co. 
J. H. Wootrrince. 





EDDY BAKERY CO. GROWS 

Great Faris, Mont.—Through the pur- 
chase of the Lutey Bakery Co., of Butte, 
the Eddy Bakery Co., with principal of- 
fices in Helena, becomes one of the larg- 
est baking concerns in the Northwest. 
It now owns and operates four of the 
large bakeries of Montana which, accord- 
ing to the official report of the secretary 
of the Master Bakers’ Association of 
Montana, more than a year ago had a 
rated capacity totaling 125,000 loaves 
daily. Material improvement has been 
made in three of the plants since that 
report. 

The Eddy Bakery Co. owns the Eddy 
steam bakery, Helena, which is the origi- 
nal plant of the company, the Eddy 
steam bakery, Great Falls, its largest 
plant, with a capacity of 65,000 loaves 
daily, and the Garden City bakery, Mis- 
soula, the capacity of which is 15,000 
loaves. 

The investment of the company in the 
four plants exceeds $150,000, all being 
equipped with the best machinery avail- 
able for bakeries of their size. The Great 
Falls plant is said by master bakers to 
be one of the most modern and best- 
equipped in the western part of the 
United States or Canada. The chief fac- 
tor in the company is J. E. (Eddy) 
O’Connell, who some years ago organized 
the company and whose sobriquet the 
company now bears. Its capital is gen- 
erally understood to be his cash, though 
in recent months there has been some 
expansion in the corporate organization 
that has taken in new interests. 

To handle the larger affairs of the 
company, promotions and changes were 
recently made whereby L. C. Strauss, 
of Great Falls, for a considerable period 
manager of the Great Falls plant, is now 
credit manager for the company, the 
headquarters of which are at Helena. 
Mr. O’Connell is the active manager of 
all the bakeries operated by the corpora- 
tion. 

Joun A. Curry. 





UNIFORM SIZE MACARONI PACKAGE 

A special meeting of the American 
Macaroni Manufacturers’ Association 
was held on Jan. 5, at the McAlpin 
Hotel, New York, attended by 26 mem- 
bers and presided over by President F. 
L. Zerega, of Brooklyn. The first busi- 
ness for consideration was the report 
of the committee on simplification of 
containers, and it was unanimously agreed 
to co-operate with the Department of 
Commerce on this matter. 

Henry Mueller, of the C. F. Mueller 
Co., Jersey City, argued that all pack- 
age macaroni below 8 oz should be elimi- 
nated. Restriction should not be made 
to 8 and 16 oz only, but 9-, 10- and even 
12-0z packages should be allowed. When 
12 oz are exceeded the manufacturer 
should go to a pound, as it is easy for 
the consumer to be deceived into believ- 
ing that he is getting a pound when he 
only receives a package containing be- 
tween 12 and 16 oz. 

Mr. Mueller also stated that there was 
objection to packing more than two doz- 
en packages in one container. He agreed 
that it was more economical to pack 
three or four dozen in one case, but be- 
lieved this economy was overcome by 
the increased damage resulting to pack- 
ages, and by the liability of overstocking 
grocers and restricting variety. It was 


agreed to recommend to the Department 
of Commerce that the 20- and 22-lb 
boxes only be retained. 


SALESMEN’S CONVENTION 


Chapman & Smith Co., Chicago, Well-Known 
Bakers’ Supply House, Holds Unique Gath- 
ering, with Entertainment Features 








The annual salesmen’s convention of - 


Chapman & Smith Co., an old-established 
Chicago bakers’ supply house, was held 
at its main office, 1017 Washington Boule- 
vard, Dec. 26-28. About 40 representa- 
tives were present from different parts 
of the country, several being accompanied 
by their wives. A most interesting busi- 
ness programme was carried out, sessions 
being held each morning and afternoon, 
while evenings were devoted to enter- 
tainment features which were thoroughly 
enjoyed. 

The convention room in which the ses- 
sions took place was specially well laid 
out, inasmuch as each man’s face could 
be easily seen by the speaker delivering 
an address. In addition all seats were 
labeled with the salesmen’s names, and 
each occupied the same location through- 
out the entire convention. 

Whereas a number of topics were dis- 
cussed, and addresses given by B. B. 
Grenell, general manager, and the heads 
of departments, a novel feature this year 
was an attempt to appeal to the eye more 
than to the ear. This was accomplished 
by an assortment of 30 charts, shown on 
tables, which described the varied lines 
and products of the company. The com- 
plete plan and data for same had been 
admirably organized by Leighton Jones, 
sales promotion manager, who has been 
with the concern for over 16 years. 

An inspection of these charts was made 
twice daily by all representatives present, 
when details in connection therewith were 
explained thoroughly. They included 
chocolate and cocoa, nuts, flours, crushed 
fruit and sirups for the soda fountain, 
baking powder, seeds, spices, mincemeats, 
canned goods, miscellaneous jams and pie 
fillings, strawberry and raspberry jams, 
jellies, whip powders, flaked eggs and 
albumen, vanilla, lemon and other ex- 
tracts, almond and other pastes, colors, 
fruit flavored icings, sugars, sugar sirups 
and corn sirups, evaporated and dehy- 
drated fruits, coconut, raisins, citron, 
orange and lemon peels, currants and 
molasses. 

On the first day, representatives of 
bakers’ trade journals were invited to 
lunch, after which they were shown 
through the new daylight factory under 
direction of B. C. Gardner, the company’s 
superintendent and chemist, who demon- 
strated many interesting features in con- 
nection with the manufacture and pre- 
serving of jams, jellies, etc. 

. S. Purves. 





WASHINGTON BREAD STANDARDS 

Washington bakers declare that the 
standards fixed by Secretary Wallace 
will not necessitate their making any 
drastic changes in their methods. Many 
housewives, however, insist that it prom- 
ises a decided improvement in the qual- 
ity of bread supplied them, and that they 
will back up the secretary in his efforts. 

Recently the 5c loaf made its appear- 
ance here—a 16-0z loaf. The producers 
stated that since its introduction their 
bread sales had increased 300 per cent. 
The big loaf, they say, meets Secretary 
Wallace’s standard. 





NEW JERSEY BAKERY NEWS 

Newark, N. J.—The Bayonne Associa- 
tion of the Baking Industry is discussing 
the advisability of increasing the price of 
bread. It is said that prices of baking 
materials and salaries of employees have 
so advanced that an increase in bread is 
justified. 

William Popp and Otto Breuer have 
bought the bakery and lunchroom at 649 
Bergenline Avenue, West New York, 
from Mr. Striegler. Both have been own- 
ers of bakeries. Mr. Popp was head 
baker at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New 
York City, three years ago. 

A le bread sale was held recently by 
Charles Feist, proprietor of a bakery at 
Jersey City Heights. This is the first 
time that a sale of this kind has been held 
in this section. The idea is that the cus- 
tomer buys one loaf of bread and will 
receive another loaf by paying lc more. 
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This is only one of the many novel ideas 
introduced by Mr. Feist since he bought 


the bakery. The sale was held to cele- 
brate the first anniversary of Mr. Feist’s 
proprietorship. 

The Portuguese Bakery & Products 
Co., incorporated for $25,000, will open 
at Newark. 

J. Movshovits, Newark, has purchased 
the Thorn cracker bakery property on 
Jackson Street, and will use it as a cake 
bakery. 

The United Bake Shops of New Jersey, 
Fanwood, have been incorporated, with 
$35,000 capital stock. 

Mrs. Fanny Ivy will open a bakery at 
Lawrenceville. 

Arrie Van Dam has bought the bakery 
at 709 Hudson Avenue, West New York. 

The bakery at 203 Bergenline Avenue, 
Union Hill, formerly owned by Sam En- 
nis, has been sold to Frederick Welcker 
and Charles Schuler. The present owners 
were formerly the proprietors of a bak- 
ery at Summit. The new establishment 
will be known as the Union Hill bakeshop 
and lunchroom. Bruno C. Scumipr. 





SHORT COURSE A SUCCESS 

The short course given by the Minne- 
sota College of Agriculture, Jan. 2-5, 
was a success in every way. The pro- 
gramme was carried out in its entirety, 
and included a study of problems in 
fermentation, of viscosity measurements. 
of hydrogen ion determinations, of elec- 
trical conductivity measurements, of 
colloid chemistry, of the nutritive valuc 
of wheat none Dr of wheat classi- 
fication, wheat breeding, wheat diseasc,, 
wheat and flour insect pests, and other 
things affecting the cereal industry. 

So many encouraging reports have 
been received in regard to the short 
course that Dr. C. H. Bailey, who wis 
in direct charge of it, hopes to be able 
to repeat the course in June. At that 
time it is hoped that a joint convention 
will be held at the University, of the 
American Society of Milling & Baking 
Technologists, and of the American As- 
sociation of Cereal Chemists. If such a 
meeting is held, the short course will be 
repeated either just before or after the 
convention sessions. 

Practically all those registered for the 
course were connected with mill labora- 
tories, but there were a few baker) 
chemists present, including Miss G. Gray, 
of the Nafziger Baking Co., Kansas 
City, Mo., Mrs. Mary Brooks, Corby 
Baking Co., Washington, D. C., and R. 
Wallace Mitchell, of the American Bak 
ery Materials Co., Menomonie, Wis. 





PENNSYLVANIA BAKERY NOTES 

Charles Ludwig, Reading, has been 
appointed manager of the Freihofer 
bakery, Peoria, III. 

A. H. Cowan, former general manager 
of the Uniontown (Pa.) Grocery Co., is 
held in bail on the charge of embezzling 
$30,000. The company has become in- 
solvent. 

The Davistown (Pa.) Supply Co. stor« 
was burned Jan. 11, entailing a loss of 
$21,000. 

Stockholders of the Hankey Baking 
Co., McKee’s Rocks, will vote on a propo- 
sition to increase the indebtedness of 
the company from nothing to $30,000. 

Involuntary bankruptcy proceedings 
were instituted in the United States 
court at Pittsburgh against N. R. Moss 
& Co., retail bakers of that city. The 
liabilities are more than $3,500. 

Elliott Frederick has been appointed 
receiver of the American System bakery, 
4821 Second Avenue, Pittsburgh, con- 
ducted by Louis Wentz. 

Raymond C. Moyer, of Sellersville, has 
filed a petition in voluntary bankruptcy. 
Liabilities are given as $17,221; assets, 
$6,225. 

John Walsh, proprietor of the Baker 
System bakery at Verona, has closed the 
establishment. 

C. C. Larus. 





BAKERS USING MORE MILK 

The muscular baker who kneaded the 
dough with his hands is rapidly being 
displaced, Dr. H. E. Barnard, director 
of the American Institute of Baking, of 
Chicago, said at the luncheon of the In- 
dianapolis section of the American Chem- 
ical Society in the Chamber of Commerce 
Building. Baking, once the pursuit of 
only the strong, is now passing into the 
hands of chemists, he said. Baking is a 
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chemical process, is highly technical and 
should be supervised by expert chemists. 

Twice as much milk will be consumed 
by bakers in 1923 as was used in 1920, 
Dr. Barnard predicts. The baker, by 
using more milk in bread, will help to 
solve the oversupply of milk during cer- 
tain months of the year, when the supply 
exceeds normal demand. 

Curis O. ABion. 





PHILADELPHIA 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa.—There were some 
fair-sized purchases of flour by the larg- 
er bakers during the past month, though 
mostly at concessions from mill limits. 
The smaller bakers generally bought in 
small lots for current needs. While sugar 
was in small supply, bakers were able to 
secure ample quantities on a basis of 7c 
lb for granulated. 

There was a good demand for medium 
and under grade butter for baking pur- 
poses, and supplies of these descriptions 
were closely cleaned up; demand for the 
top grades was comparatively limited, 
and only from the fancy bakers. Prices 
ranged from 45c for seconds up to 52c 
for 91 score creamery. Strictly fancy 
butter is bringing 54@56c. Ladles also 
are wanted by bakers, and demand is ab- 
sorbing the supply at prices ranging 37 
@40e. 

Owing to the comparatively mild 
weather receipts of fresh eggs are in- 
creasing. Demand from bakers is good, 
and prices at the close range 42@441,c 
for serviceable qualities, though some 
fancy selected ones are bringing higher 
fivures. Refrigerator eggs are well 
cleaned up, and rule steady at 32@33c 
for extra firsts, 30@3lc for firsts and 
26@28e for seconds. Other bakers’ sup- 
plies are in fair supply and demand, with 
little change in prices. 

The retail price of bread is generally 
Se for a 16-02 loaf, though a few bakers 
are selling for 6c. 

NOTES 

A three-story, $35,000 factory is to be 
erected at Tenth Street and Susquehanna 
Avenue for the American Cone & Pretzel 
Co. 

The basement in the Elrae Theatre 
Building now being constructed at Elev- 
enth and Market streets has been leased 
to the Horn & Hardart Baking Co. for 
20 years, 

SamvueEt S. DanieLs. 





PREPARE FOR SPRING RUSH 

That the bread and cake business in 
the Potomac states territory during the 
coming spring season will be the best in 
years, with exception of the inflation pe- 
riod immediately following the war, 
seems to be the consensus of opinion of 
most of the wholesale and retail bakers. 
The buying power of the Potomac states 
farmers is now at the highest level it 
has been in years, due to the unusually 
good prices paid for tobacco and other 
important products of that section. 

Wholesalers during the past two or 
three months have been experiencing a 
steady increase in bread and cake de- 
mand, and buying for spring sales is 
considerably better than in either 1920 
or 1921. Collections also are virtually 
at normal again. Hotels all over the 
Potomac states report a large increase 
in the number of travelling salesmen reg- 
istering the past two months, and claim 
more are now on the road in this sec- 
tion than at any previous time in three 
years, 





NEW ENGLAND BAKERY GROUPS 

The New England Bakers’ Associa- 
tion is divided into local groups or divi- 
sions in order to bring the members into 
closer touch with each other, and enable 
them to handle their own individual 
problems. 

On Jan. 2 the New Haven, Conn., 
division met and elected the following 
officers: president, G. Emanuelson; vice 
president, C. F. Morey; secretary, Ed- 
win B. Gilbert; treasurer, Frank Mc- 
Garvey. This division will hold an open 
meeting, with a dinner, the evening of 
Jan. 27, 

The Berkshire division met at Pitts- 
field, Mass., Jan. 4, at which time the 
following officers were elected: presi- 
dent, Justin E. Aubrey; vice president, 
Fred Huherman; secretary, George J. 
Popp; treasurer, Eugene F. Fish. The 
next meeting will be held at North 
Adams, Mass., Feb. 13. 
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The New London, Conn., division will 
meet Feb. 14. 

The Portland, Maine, division has a 
meeting scheduled for Jan. 22; the 
Lowell, Mass., division, Jan. 23, and the 
Manchester, N. H., division, Jan. 24. 

The bimonthly meeting of the New 
England Bakers’ Association to be held 
at the Stratfield Hotel, Bridgeport, 
Conn., Feb. 7, promises to be largely at- 
tended. An unusually interesting pro- 
gramme is being prepared. 


MILL CONTROL OF ACIDITY 


Minnesota Experiment Station Experts Un- 
cover Facts Indicating Possibility of 
Treating Flour at Mill 

Facts indicating the possibility of con- 
trolling the degree of acidity of flour by 
treatment at the mill, along with some 
other facts of interest to millers and 
bakers in connection with chlorine bleach- 
ing, have been uncovered by Dr. C. H. 
Bailey and Arnold Johnson, of the divi- 
sion of agricultural biochemistry, Minne- 
sota Agricultural Experiment Station, 
St. Paul. 

Dr. Bailey, who is the cereal chemist 
of the Minnesota Experiment Station 
and the director of the state’s new ex- 
perimental mill in Minneapolis, with his 
collaborator, has found that “bleaching 
flour with chlorine increases the specific 
electrical conductivity, the hydrogen ion 
concentration, and the buffer action of 
flour extracts in direct ratio to the quan- 
tity of chlorine used,” and that “these 
differences do not disappear on storing 
the flour for several months.” 

The fact on which the investigators 
place special emphasis is that the hydro- 

n ion concentration—or changes in the 
egree of acidity, to use terms less strict- 
ly chemical—is increased in direct ratio 
to the amount of chlorine used in bleach- 
ing, and that the change does not disap- 
pear after the flour has been several 
months in storage. The significance of 
this, as Dr. Bailey explains it, is that it 
indicates the possibility of controlling 
the degree of acidity by treatment at 
the mill. This means the possible elimi- 
nation of a certain element of uncer- 
tainty which has existed heretofore. 

The extent to which increased chlorine 
affects the hydrogen ion concentration 
may be seen in the following from a 








statement issued by Dr. Bailey and Mr. 
Johnson: 

“Bleaching with 20 cubic centimeters 
per 100 grams of patent flour changed 
its hydrogen ion concentration through 
0.34 units in terms of degree of acidity, 
while the clear grade flour, because of 
its higher buffer action, on similar treat- 
ment changed only 0.17 units. Heavier 
dosages of chlorine further increased the 
hydrogen ion concentration.” 

The relation of the chlorine treatment 
to increased electrical conductivity is 
seen in the fact that today one of the 
means of grading flour is by determin- 
ing electrical conductivity. High elec- 
trical conductivity indicates high ash 
content and a lower grade of fiour. If, 
therefore, chlorine treatment increases 
electrical conductivity, judging the grade 
of flour by its electrical conductivity 
might be misleading, unless something as 
to the extent of the treatment were 
known. 

Buffers in flours, those substances 
which tend to reduce the change in hy- 
drogen ion concentration on the addition 
of acids or alkalis, show increased activ- 
ity on additions to the amount of chlo- 
rine used in bleaching. That is why it 
was stated in the foregoing that bleach- 
ing with 20 cubic centimeters of chlorine 
to 100 grams of patent flour changed its 
hydrogen ion concentration through 0.34 
units, whereas the same treatment made 
a change of only 0.17 units in clear grade 
flour, “because of its higher buffer ac- 
tion.” The point of special interest here 
is that if the buffer action of flour is 
increased by the chlorine treatment, the 
rate of change in the hydrogen ion con- 
centration of bread doughs during fer- 
mentation is reduced somewhat—a fact 
of considerable importance to commercial 
bakers especially. 

That the passage of time seems to 
have no effect in reducing the changes 
caused by the chlorine treatment seemed 
to be demonstrated by observing the ac- 
tion of treated flour at different periods 
after treatment, and by comparing its 
electrical conductivity and hydrogen ion 
concentration with similar factors in un- 
treated flour. After several months, 
there seemed to be no diminution in the 
original effect produced; that is, the 
condition produced persisted. Further- 
more, the untreated flour had not reached 
a corresponding state of acidity through 
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age. In other words, the chlorine treat- 
ment simulates the effect of aging, in 
so far as aging increases the degree of 
acidity. 

The investigators who have uncovered 
the facts mentioned arrived at their re- 
sults, not only by testing flour bleached 
in their laboratories, but by making care- 
ful tests of flours bleached commercially 
in large Minneapolis mills. 

W. P. Kimxwoop. 





A HISTORICAL MILL SITE 

InpIanapouis, Inp.—Eckert’s flour mill, 
on the banks of the Patoka River near 
Jasper, Ind., stands on the site of an 
old mill to which, when a boy, living in 
Spencer County, Abraham Lincoln 
brought corn, and while waiting for it 
to be ground he fished in the old stream. 
It is one of the most picturesque and 
historic spots in Dubois County. 

Joseph Enlow in 1818 built a water 
grist mill on this site, and to it farmers 
came for miles to have their grinding 
done. Among them were Thomas Lin- 
coln and his son Abraham. Through as- 
sociations at the old mill the Enlows and 
Thomas Lincoln became fast friends, 
and when the Lincolns moved from Spen- 
cer County to Illinois they came by way 
of the mill and crossed the river at the 
old ford, a short distance below the 
present bridge. 

Andrew W. Eckert is the owner of 
the present mill, and has been associated 
with it almost all his life. He takes 
keen delight in pointing out to tourists 
or to lovers of history the exact spot 
where the Lincolns crossed the river 
when they left the state. 

The Enlow family gave the site of the 
original town of Jasper to Dubois Coun- 
ty as a county seat in September, 1830. 
The commissioners intended to name the 
new town Eleanor, in honor of Mrs. 
Joseph Enlow, but when she was in- 
formed by the board of its intentions 
she said, “No, let me select a name.” 
She retired to her room to consult her 
Bible, and returned to suggest Jasper as 
her choice. 





Curis O. ALBION. 





The Livingston Baking Co., Chicago, 
has installed a travelling oven in its 
plant on the North Side. It has a ca- 
pacity of 4,500 loaves per hour. 














Eckert’s Mill, Jasper, Ind., and (inset) Andrew W. Eckert, Owner of the Mill 
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THE MILLER AND THE LAW: XVI 


By A. L. H. StREEt 


EDITOR’S NOTE.—For many years Mr. A. L. H. Street has prepared for The North- 
western Miller special articles dealing with the law as it applies particularly to the flour 
milling industry and allied branches of trade and commerce. In order to provide a com- 
pendium or handbook of the legal decisions chiefly affecting this business, Mr. Street has 
revised, arranged and annotated these articles and summaries, and his work, which will 
undoubtedly prove of very great value to the milling industry, will be published in book 
form by The Miller Publishing Company after it has appeared serially in the pages of The 


Northwestern Miller. 


A summary of the contents of the earlier installments in this series appeared on page 


171 of The Northwestern Miller of Jan. 10, 


CHAPTER XIII. TIME FOR 


DELIVERY 
NOTE Liability for failure to make or re- 
ceive timely delivery is dealt with in sub- 
sequent chapters. Responsibilities of car- 
riers for delays are treated in Part II. 


SECTION 156, TIME AS VITAL ELEMENT 

When a contract to sell goods fixes a 
definite time for delivery, it will be 
deemed to be an essential element of the 
contract, especially if the goods have a 
fluctuating value, and the seller cannot 
recover damages for repudiation of the 
agreement by the purchaser, unless de- 
livery was tendered within that time. 
Nor can the seller recover on account of 
the buyer’s claimed breach of contract 
without showing his own readiness, ability 
and willingness to perform the contract. 
In other words, before one can be held 
legally liable for repudiating a contract 
to buy flour, the seller must show that he 
had flour of the contract grade available 
for delivery at the time fixed by the 
agreement. 

But when the seller is ready to per- 
form his part of the contract, and the 
buyer breaks his agreement, the seller is 
entitied to sell the goods in the market 
at the best price reasonably obtainable, 
and hold the buyer for the excess of the 
contract price above the net proceeds of 
the resale. (Weishut vs. Layton & Lay- 
ton, 93 Atl. 1057, decided by the Dela- 
ware superior court.) 

In Stock vs. ‘Towle, 54 Atl. 918, decided 
by the Maine supreme judicial court, it 
appeared that plaintiffs in negotiating a 
. sale of flour were advised that the buy- 
ers desired the same for immediate use. 
Later the buyers gave an order for a 
“transit car,” which order was accepted. 
The sellers, however, tendered a car 
which was shipped three days after the 
order was accepted, and the buyers re- 
fused to receive or pay for it. 

In upholding the action of the buyers 
in this respect, the court decided that, 
since plaintiffs were advised as to the 
immediate need for the flour, the “stipu- 
lation for a ‘transit car’ was, therefore, a 
substantial and important element of the 
proposal. ‘Time was of the essence of 
the contract, and a condition precedent 
to the plaintiffs’ right and the defend- 
ants’ obligation.” 

In American Bag Co. vs. Taylor Mill- 
ing Co., 230 S.W. 782, the plaintiff sued 
for the price of flour sacks delivered, 
and the mill counterclaimed for dam- 
ages for nondelivery of other sacks bar- 
gained for. The bag company replied 
that the mill had lost its right to deliv- 
ery of such sacks through failure to 
take them within the time agreed on. 

Concerning the question whether the 
specific time for delivery of the sacks 
was a vital element of the contract, 
the Texas court of civil appeals said: 

“Whether or not time is of the es- 
sence of a contract is a question of fact 
for a jury, unless the contract expressly 
makes it so, or unless the subject mat- 


ter of the contract is such that a court’ 


will take judicial knowledge of the fact 
that the parties obviously intended that 
time should be of the essence of the con- 
tract. 

“Such would be the case in a contract 
to deliver cotton or wheat, or any article 
of which there was a constantly fluctuat- 
ing market, ascertainable by established 
market ‘quotations. The modern ten- 
dency is to hold that time is not of the 
essence of a contract, except under the 
circumstances above stated. . 

“If it be assumed that the salesman’s 
order sheet and the seller’s letter of con- 
firmation constitute a written contract, 
there is nothing therein to show that, as 
a matter of law, time was of the es- 
sence of the contract. The phrase in the 
one, ‘When ship, 30 days, and in the 
other, ‘When ship, 9-23,) may, under the 
circumstances of the transaction, mean 





no more than that shipment was to be 
made in a reasonable time. . . That 
appellee so construed these phrases seems 
to be indicated by the fact that it did 
not ship any of the sacks on Sept. 23. 
It ought not to be presumed, in the ab- 
sence of evidence to that effect, that 
appellee deliberately intended to breach 
its contract. 

“Appellant alleges that for years it 
had been buying sacks from appellee on 
similar contracts, and that appellee had 
always shipped same at the price named 
in such contracts, at such times and in 
such quantities as ordered to meet ap- 
pellant’s requirements in the conduct of 
its milling business. This, if true, would 
indicate that the parties themselves had 
not regarded time as the essence of such 
contracts. Appellant alleges that it was 
expressly agreed that this usage should 
apply to the contract here under consid- 
eration. If time was not of the essence 
of the contract, proof of such agree- 
ment would not contradict the contract, 
but would serve to explain the same. 

“Appellant alleges that, if the contract 
was in writing, it contained technical 
language, which it was competent to 
explain by expert testimony, namely, 
‘Apply usual quantity differentials’; that 
this language meant that the prices stat- 
ed are for lots of 1,000, but, if the sacks 
were shipped in greater quantities, a less 
price should be paid for same. This, if 
true, clearly indicates that the sacks were 
not all to be shipped on Sept. 23, 1916, 
but as ordered within a reasonable time.” 


SECTION 157, WHEN TIME EXPIRES 


When the seller has latitude as to 
time, as where delivery is to be made 
f.o.b. cars at a mill in a certain month, 
he is entitled to defer delivery until the 
very last day without incurring liability 
to the buyer, even though delay in trans- 
portation may result in the shipment 
arriving at its ultimate destination at a 
later date than the buyer expected. 

“Delivery” in this sense must, of 
course, be understood as relating to the 
time when the title passes to the buyer. 
For instance, if flour is to be delivered 
f.o.b. car at the seller’s mill in July, the 
seller makes timely delivery by placing 
the flour free on board the car at that 
place July 31, and is legally unconcerned 
as to when the buyer receives the car. 
But if the agreement calls for delivery 
at the buyer’s place of business in July, 
the seller takes the risk of deferring 
shipment to so late a date that it fails to 
arrive at its destination before Aug. 1. 

The following statements taken from 

35 Cyc. 177, 178, are fortified by deci- 
sions of the highest courts of the coun- 
try: 
“Where delivery is to be made between 
certain dates, the seller is not bound to 
deliver until the last day. So if the 
agreement is that delivery shall be made 
within a designated month, the seller has 
until the last day of the month to make 
delivery; and a delivery by carrier at the 
usual place on that day is good, although 
the buyer did not actually receive the 
goods until the next day. 

“A's a general rule, the seller has the 
whole of the last day named in which to 
deliver, especially if the buyer is present 
to receive the goods, and there is time to 
weigh and inspect the goods before mid- 
night. If, however, time must be al- 
lowed for the examination of the goods 
by daylight, delivery must be made ‘be- 
fore. sunset.: 

“So, too, the parties may by their con- 
tract limit the hour of delivery, and 
where the contract provides for delivery 
during the first half of a month of 31 
days, delivery must be made by noon on 
the sixteenth day.” 

But it would seem that a seller. by de- 
ferring loading until the iast day or hour, 
assumes the risk of liability for failure 
to deliver, if some unforeseen event pre- 





vents completion of ayaa: especially 
d 


if it appears that there would have been 
no obstruction to delivery at an earlier 
time within the contract period. 


SECTION 158. VARIOUS TERMS INTERPRETED 


Apart from trade customs, which be- 
come parts of contracts made. in con- 
templation of such customs, it is general- 
ly held by the courts that where a con- 
tract of sale calls for shipment “quickly,” 
“promptly,” “immediately,” “forthwith,” 
“as soon as possible,” etc., the seller still 
has a reasonable time in which to make 
shipment, notwithstanding the fact that 
these terms indicate a purpose to hasten 
delivery. 

Contracts of sale, and especially those 
which contain trade terms, will be inter- 
preted in the light of trade customs not 
at variance with the express provisions 
of an agreement, if it appears that the 
parties knew of the custom invoked, at 
the time the contract was entered into. 
In many cases, attempt has been made 
to raise a conclusive presumption that a 
person engaged in a particular line of 
business knows of all general usages and 
customs affecting that trade, but the rule 
generally followed by the courts is that 
the presumption is merely prima facie, 
and hence rebuttable. 

So, where a Boston contract called for 
“prompt” shipment of grain sold, the 
Connecticut supreme court of errors in- 
terpreted the agreement in the light of 
a then existing custom of the Boston 
grain trade to regard “prompt shipment” 
as meaning within 10 days. The same in- 
terpretation was placed by the Illinois 
appellate court upon a contract for 
“prompt shipment” of corn. 

In this case the corn was offered for 
“prompt shipment,” but the buyer, in 
ordering, directed shipment “at once.” 
Under the circumstances, the court de- 
cided that the acceptance should be re- 
garded as one for “prompt shipment” 
and not literally construed as requiring 
delivery “at once.” 

When unaffected by trade custom, the 
Alabama supreme court finds that 
“promptly” merely means within a rea- 
sonable time, and the appellate courts of 
New York and Colorado have declared 
that “prompt” and “quick” are ordi- 
narily synonymous. 

Giving effect to a custom in the coal 
trade, a court has decided that a contract 
for “immediate” shipment permits deliv- 
ery on board cars during the month in 
which the order is given and accepted. 

When there is no controlling custom, 
the Georgia supreme court holds that 
“immediately” means without delay, ex- 
cept such as necessarily arises in the 


usual course of the particular business. 


in hand. This court recognizes the prin- 
ciple that if manufacture of the goods 
sold is contemplated, and not delivery of 
goods already produced, “immediate” 
shipment will require longer time than it 
would in the latter case. 

The Montana and California courts 
say that what might be regarded as an 
“immediate” delivery of one class of 
commodities might not be such delivery 
of another; that “immediate” delivery is 
such as the circumstances permit, consid- 
ering the nature of the goods, their situ- 
ation at the time of sale, etc. 

The principles which were involved in 
the case of Hopkinsville Milling Co. vs. 
Guin, 60 So. 270, decided by the Ala- 
bama supreme court, are somewhat re- 
lated to this subject. The milling com- 
pany contracted to sell defendant a 
quantity of flour to be shipped “at the 
buyer’s option,” subject to understand- 
ing that the order should be “carried 60 
days free, and 5c per bbl per month till 
taken out,” and subject to terms and 
conditions printed on the back of the 
order form. 

Those. conditions embraced a rule of 
the Southeastern Millers’ Association to 
the effect that purchases must ‘be ordered 
out within 30 days, with a maximum pos- 
sible limit of 90 days, with carrying 


‘charges of 10c per bbl per month for 


flour not ordered out within 30 days. 

On these facts, the Alabama court held 
that the express provisions of the con- 
tract must control the printed condi- 
tions, so that no carrying charges could 
be imposed until after 60 days, and then 
at the special rate of 5c. 

It is to be noted that, to be binding 
upon the parties to a particular flour 
sales contract, it is not necessary that a 
trade custom placing an interpretation 
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upon “quick,” “prompt,” or “immediate” 
be applied throughout a broad scope of 
territory or by sellers and buyers in th. 
flour trade at large; it is sufficient if 
the parties have, through a previous 
course of dealing, given those terms a 
special meaning; but the advantage of 
fixing a standard which will apply to al! 
domestic shipments throughout the coun 
try is obvious. 
* * 

In the case of the Jennings Farms vs. 
Watson-Higgins Milling Co., 187 N.W. 
253, passed on by the Michigan supreme 
court, it was established by the evidence 
that under usage in the grain and mill- 
ing business the term “time, shipment 
prompt,” in a sales contract calls for 
shipment within 10 days. 

An agreement for “prompt delivery” 
calls for delivery within a few days at 
the most. (194 Ill. App. 543.) 

Although a contract called for shij)- 
ment “at once,” placing in transit withi) 
two days was held by the Virginia su- 
preme court of appeals to have been 
timely, where the buyer knew that th, 
seller must obtain cars for loading, an:| 
where the seller did not unnecessarily cd 
lay in procuring them. (Lawson \ 
Hobbs, 91 S.E. 750.) 


* * 


The Texas court of civil appeals at 
firmed judgment for defendant in tl: 
case of Gladney Milling Co. vs. Demen', 
230 S.W. 1038, a suit to recover damag: . 
for rejection of a quantity of corn chop:. 
The court adjudged that there was not | 
timely tender of delivery, and that d 
defendant was properly permitted to ot 
fer testimony showing that, under pri 
vision in the contract to ship “at on 
with Market Grocery Co.,” it was ver 
bally represented by the salesman wh. 
took the order that the mill was sendin 
part of a carload to the grocery com 
pany and would send the chops .with it 
Speaking generally of the term “at once,” 
as an agreed time for delivering goods. 
the court says: 

“This contract expresses no time o 
delivery except ‘at once, and the [trial 
court committed no error in submittin: 
the issue to the jury as to its meaning 
It is ambiguous as used in the contract 
and parol testimony was admissible fo: 
the purpose of explaining it. 

“In Words and Phrases, under th: 
subject ‘at once,’ there are a unmber 0! 
cases collated and cited, showing it- 
meaning as used in such contracts. Tv 
ship goods ‘at once’ in an order does no! 
always mean instantaneously, but re 
quires action to be taken within a reason 
able time under the circumstances of th: 
particular order, for performance ac 
cording to its strictly technical meaniny 
might not be within the contemplation 01 
the minds of the parties at the time, fo: 
that would have meant instantaneous. 
which would have been impossible. . . 

* * 


“The phrase, ‘ship as soon as possible, 
has been often defined, generally beiny 
held to mean within a reasonable time 
under the circumstances of the case... . 
In considering the question as to whethe: 
the goods were shipped as soon as pos 
sible, all the facts and circumstances con 
nected with the purchase are to be con 
sidered.” (St. Louis, court of appeals in 
Colorcraft vs. American Packing Co.. 
216 S.W. 831.) 

* 

Writing to The Northwestern Mille: 
concerning understanding in the trade a: 
to the meaning of the word “shipment” 
in sales contracts, Fred W. Rickert, of 
New Orleans, made the following ob 
servations, based on 25 years’ experience 

“Interpretations of the term ‘shipment 
and the final and faithful execution of « 
contract or agreement to make ‘ship 
ment’ within specified time seem to be 
varied and based upon no generally ac 
cepted national or international defini- 
tion of the term, but rather upon custom 
existing in particular localities, or upon 
individual interpretations. 

“Thus, definitions of ‘shipment’ vary. 
starting from the date of actual delivery 
to the carriers and their signed receipt 
therefor, thence to the date of the actual 
loading, thence to the actual date of de- 
parture, and in some cases even to the 
actual date of delivery to consignees, all 
of which interpretations I have known 
to be given as to when ‘shipment’ has 
been actually effected. 

“‘Shipment, as most generally con- 
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strued and understood, contemplates the 
actual delivery to the carrier against the 
signed receipt of the carrier, dated in 
accordance with the contract, constitut- 
ing execution of the shipment; ‘ship- 
ment’ does not constitute what is known 
as ‘final delivery,’ or the intervening 
processes Of ‘loading’ or ‘transporta- 
tion” and therefore it must be construed 
that ‘shipment’ has been actually started 
and accomplished in accordance with the 
date of the signed receipt of the carrier, 
in so far as it is within the power or 
control of the shipper to effect same. 

“The shipper having no power or con- 
trol of the operations of the carrier, to 
all intents and purposes he has, there- 
fore, executed ‘shipment’ in cases where 
no additional guaranty has been given to 
the consignee. 

“The above opinion is given only in 
cases of contracts or agreements where 
‘time of actual loading,’ ‘time of actual 
departure, or ‘time of actual delivery’ 
are not specified; in such cases the 
agreement of the shipper to guarantee 
‘time of loading,’ ‘time of departure,’ or 
‘time of delivery’ would simply extend 
such responsibility on the part of the 
shipper for ‘shipment’ up to the point 
of transportation so specified and agreed 
to by the shipper. 

“The date of bills of lading signed by 
the carrier should be prima facie evi- 
dence of when the shipment was started 
and finished within the control of the 
shipper; likewise the clause ‘on board’ 
in the bills of lading would show that 
ihe goods were actually loaded as far as 
i! was possible within the shipper’s con- 
trol; the port records should be the evi- 
dence of the actual date of the departure. 

“Should the carriers subsequently fail 
io actually load a shipment on the vessel 
agreed to and named in the signed bills 
of lading, the circumstance is one over 
which the shipper has had no control, 
ind he is, consequently, not responsible 
therefor, the liability in such a case being 
clearly on the part of the carrier to the 
consignee. 

‘The opinions given above are based on 
25 years of actual experience in shipping 
merchandise, both domestic and export, 
and although my mind is open to con- 
viction on the subject, the opinions given 
are based on custom and the generally 
wccepted interpretation of what ‘ship- 
ment? means.” 

* - 

Under a contract for “shipment dur- 
ing” a certain month, tender of bill of 
lading to the buyer within that month 
shows compliance with the agreement, al- 
although the goods may have been loaded 
hefore the first of the month, held the 
Oklahoma supreme court in the case of 
\lexander vs. Walker, 173 Pac. 439. 

Five thousand bushels of wheat were 
contracted for sale by the plaintiff to 
the defendant, to be delivered f.o.b. Gal- 
veston, the destination, and “shipment to 
be made during August.” On the closing 
days of July the wheat was loaded b 
the plaintiff, and bills of lading obtained. 
These bills were presented to defendant 
Aug. 5, attached to draft for the price. 
The documents were, however, rejected 
on the ground that the bills of lading 
were issued in July. Plaintiff sold the 
wheat at a loss elsewhere, and sued to 
recover the excess of the price defendant 
had agreed to pay. Affirming judgment 
. of plaintiff, the supreme court 
Sald: 

“In order for plaintiff to comply with 
this contract it was not necessary for 
him to ship the wheat from any particu- 
lar point or to ship it at all. A tender 
of 5,000 bus of wheat to the defendant 
in Galveston during the month of August 
would have constituted a substantial com- 
pliance with the contract. The fact that 
the wheat was loaded and bills of lading 
issued before Aug. 1 did not constitute 
a performance of the contract, but it 
was only when the bills of lading for the 
wheat so loaded were tendered to the de- 
fendant that plaintiff could be held to 
have tendered the performance of this 
contract... . 

“It seems clear that the words in their 
respective confirmations as to the time 
of shipment are intended to govern the 
time of the performance of the contract, 
to control the time when the defendant 
would be required to accept or would 
be entitled to demand the wheat pur- 
chased by him.” 


* * 
When a contract for a sale of goods 
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provides for delivery within a stated 
time at “buyer’s option,” the seller is en- 
titled to reasonable notice before he can 
be held to be in default, according to 
the opinion of the appellate division of 
the New York supreme court in the case 
of Levant American Commercial Co. vs. 
W. Wells & Co., 174 N.Y. Supp. 303. 

In this case an order for delivery on 
12 days’ notice was held to have been 
reasonable, where the goods were to be 
delivered in New York for export under 
a contract made in that city, the goods 
being in New York for aught that ap- 
peared in the proof as to the negotia- 
tions. 

Defendant sought to show at the trial 
that the goods were actually in the West, 
and that one week would not allow rea- 
sonable time in which to transport them 
to the seaboard, but this evidence was ex- 
cluded on the ground that there was no 
proof of mutual understanding that the 
goods, at the time of the making of the 
contract, were elsewhere than in New 
York. 

And, since the contract, dated Sept. 27, 
called for delivery at the buyer’s option 
any time before Jan. 1, and since notice 
given Nov. 10 to deliver Nov. 22 was 
found to have been reasonable under the 
circumstances, it was decided that dam- 
ages for nondelivery should be assessed 
with regard to market values on Nov. 22. 

* 7 


The suit of O. A. Talbott & Co. vs. 
Byler, 217 S.W. 852, which was brought 
to recover damages for nondelivery of 
corn, was successfully defended on the 
ground that plaintiffs refused to receive 
tendered delivery within the contract 
time limit. 

The contract of sale provided for de- 
livery “on or before the 10th day of De- 
cember, 1917.” The evidence tended to 
show that defendant offered to make de- 
livery Nov. 30, 1917, and a few days 
later, but that plaintiffs were unwilling 
to accept delivery then. Under these 
circumstances, the Kansas City court of 
appeals, in affirming judgment in de- 
fendant’s favor, said: 

“The phrase ‘on or before’ a certain 
date in a-contract, with reference to the 
time it is to be performed, limits the 
time of performance to the date last 
mentioned if the subject matter of the 
contract and the circumstances are such 
that time may be deemed as of the es- 
gente... . 

“The contract was for the sale and de- 
livery of a commodity the price of which 
was subject to change and fluctuation on 
the market, and the contract fixed the 
time within which delivery and consequent 
acceptance were to be had. In such cases 
time is of the essence of the contract, 
and if the buyer refuses to accept deliv- 
pe at or within the time designated, the 
seller is not obliged to deliver after that 
date.” 

* * 

The case of*F. Marroquin & Co. vs. 
Wormser Bros., 249 Fed. 428, decided 
by the United States circuit court of 
appeals, fifth circuit, involved a contract 
to sell corn for shipment into Mexico 
while disorders there interfered with 
commerce. 

In the course of telegraphic negotia- 
tions had wholly within Mexico, defend- 
ants asked for “best price of white corn 
in bulk to be shipped when communica- 
tion is opened.” In quoting a price, plain- 
tiffs attached as conditions that $500 be 
deposited to their credit, and that draft 
be attached to bills of lading, and add- 
ed, “We sell on no other conditions.” 
Defendants wired: “We will take five 
cars, shipping when communication is 
open,” ete. 

It seems that no corn was actually re- 
ceived by defendants, ——_ shipment 
was made, and that the drafts were not 
paid. Plaintiffs sued to recover the value 
of the corn. 

The court holds that defendants’ liabil- 
ity depended upon whether communica- 
tions in Mexico were open when plaintiffs 
shipped the corn, and that under con- 
flicting testimony on this point it was for 
the jury to determine whether shipment 
was made at a proper time or not. 


SECTION 159. CONTRACTS SILENT AS TO TIME 

If a contract of sale does not specify 
a time for delivery, it will be presumed 
that the parties intended that it should 
be made within a reasonable time. This 
general rule of law was applied by the 
Kansas City court of appeals in the case 





of Glasgow Milling Co. vs. Burgher, 97 
S.W. 950, which involved a shipment of 
flour. The court said: “There being no 
specific time mentioned, a reasonable 
time to make the delivery would be im- 
plied by law.” 

Under all the decisions, the question as 
to what constitutes a “reasonable time” 
must be determined upon a consideration 
of the peculiar facts and circumstances 
of the particular case. 


* * 


On the subject of time for delivery, 
the opinion of the Oregon supreme court 
said in Hurst vs. Hill, 188 Pac. 973: 

“This being a contract in which no 
time for delivery was fixed by the terms 
of the instrument itself, it is conceded 

that there could be no default 
which either the buyer or the seller 
could take advantage of until one party 
or the other had made a demand for de- 
livery or acceptance. And this is un- 
questionably the law. 

“‘If no time is fixed for delivery, the 
buyer must make a demand. 35 Cye. 
165. 

“‘Neither party could put the other 
in default, without performance or an 
offer to perform upon his part.’ . . . 

“‘If both parties are present, and 
neither of them tenders performance, 
then both are in default, and neither 
of them can sue the other for the 
breach.’ .. . : 

“And we think it equally clear that, if 
either party lets a reasonable time ex- 
pire without a demand, then the con- 
tract lapses, and neither party can en- 
force a performance.” 

The court concludes that where sev- 
eral months pass by without demand by 
the buyer for delivery of goods under a 
contract specifying no time for deliv- 
ery, and where the price materially ad- 
vances in the meantime, the seller will 
not be held bound to make delivery. 

Delivery must be made within a rea- 
sonable time if the contract specifies no 
time. (Kansas City court of appeals in 
Heller vs. Ferguson, 176 S.W. 1126.) 

Under a contract to sell f.o.b. place 
of shipping, with no time for loading 
fixed, the seller is bound to complete 
loading within a reasonable time, without 
special demand by the buyer, where no 
shipping instructions are required. 
(Washington supreme court in Sussman 
vs. Gustav, 186 Pac. 882.) 


SECTION 160. EXTENDING DELIVERY TIME 


A holding of the Tennessee supreme 
court in the case of Wildberg Box Co. 
vs. Darby, 223 S.W. 855, serves to clarify 
the law on the subject of mutual rights 
under a contract for a sale of goods 
where time for delivery is indefinitely 
postponed beyond the time originally 
agreed upon. The following is the sub- 
stance of the court’s conclusions, which 
appear to be in line with what the courts 
in other jurisdictions hold: 

When time for delivery passes and the 
buyer elects to waive his right to declare 
a breach on the part of the seller, by 
giving the latter to understand that be- 
lated delivery will be accepted, although 
without agreement as to any particular 
time when the postponed delivery shall 
be made, the seller is entitled to a rea- 
sonable time in which to make delivery. 
Or the buyer can reinstate time for de- 
livery as a vital element of the contract 
by giving’ the seller notice that delivery 
by a specified date (so far distant in 
the future as to afford the seller reason- 
able opportunity to deliver) is required. 

But the buyer himself becomes guilty 
of contract breach where he waives an 
original requirement for delivery by a 
certain date, acquiescing in an indefinite 
postponement of delivery, and then sud- 
denly gives the seller notice of termina- 
tion of the contract, without any oppor- 
tunity for délivery. 


* * 


In Strong vs. Thurston, 191 Pac. 575, 
passed on by the Kansas supreme court 
and involving breach of a contract to sell 
grain, it appeared that after the contract 
remained unfulfilled from the agreed 
date of shipment—Nov. 6—until Nov. 17, 
the buyer sent a letter confirming a 
claimed telephone conversation, extend- 
ing the time for shipment to Nov. 25. 
Further extensions were similarly con- 
firmed, and the sellers did not object to 
any of them. Under these circumstances 
the supreme court said: 

“We see no obstacle to holding the ex- 
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tension agreement valid. The course of 
the defendants in failing to object in 
any way to the supplemental confirma- 
tions sent them was plainly adopted to 
induce the plaintiff to believe that they 
acquiesced in them, and they must be 
held to have intended the natural result 
of their conduct. The original confirma- 
tion contained a provision that any 
change might be a part of the contract, 
if incorporated in a written supplement, 
but that any verbal understanding, not 
written in the [original] confirmation, 
should be of no effect. We regard the 
incorporation of the terms of the exten- 
sions in written statements sent to the 
defendants, and received by them with- 
out objection, as amounting to their in- 
corporation in a supplement, and as giv- 
ing them the force of written agree- 
ments. 

“Fach extension operated to the ad- 
vantage of the defendants [the sellers]. 
By their failure to meet their obligation 
with promptness they had already in- 
curred a liability to the plaintiff for 
damages. His forbearance gave them 
renewed opportunity to discharge all 
their obligations by performance. 

“If they had at any time concluded 
that a further rise in price [value] was 
probable, they could have brought mat- 
ters to a head, and avoided the risk of an 
increase in the amount of their loss as 
then indicated, by buying at the market 
and filling the order. ‘They could per- 
haps have accomplished substantially the 
same result by merely notifying the 
plaintiff that they would not make deliv- 
ery, creating an immediate breach of 
the contract, for which the measure of 
damages would turn upon the then state 
of the market... . 

“The situation is not the same, how- 
ever, as that presented in Flour Mills Co. 
vs. Dirks, 100 Kansas 376, 164 Pac. 273, 
where the original contract in so many 
words gave the buyer the right to make 
extensions, or in Wichita Mill & Eleva- 
tor Co. vs. Liberal Elevator Co., 243 Fed. 
99, 155 C.C.A. 629, where a rule of the 
Kansas Grain Dealers’ Association, which 
was made a part of the contract, author- 
ized an extension by including it as one 
of the options given to the buyer upon 
the seller’s default. 

“But here the extension contracts, the 
terms of which were evidenced by the 
supplemental confirmations, were sup- 
ported by a sufficient independent con- 
sideration in the mutual agreements of 
the parties. The plaintiff waived his 
right to close the deal before the date 
named, and the defendants substituted 
for their existing obligation to make de- 
livery at some indefinite time to be se- 
lected by them a promise to deliver with- 
in the new period fixed.” 


~ & 


The decision of the United States cir- 
cuit court of appeals, eighth circuit, an- 
nounced in the case of Consumers’ Bread 
Co. vs. Stafford County Flour Mills Co., 
239 Fed. 693, throws important light on 
the subject. 

Defendant agreed to sell 10,000 bbls 
flour to plaintiff at a stated price to be 
delivered in equal monthly installments 
covering January, February, March and 
April, 1912. Concessions as to time for 
age | were made by both parties dur- 
ing and after this period, neither treating 
the other as being in default. 

On June 1 only 3,425 bbls had been de- 
livered, and the milling company had ex- 
pressed inability to state just when the 
er could be completed, but tacitly 
treated the contract as remaining in 
force. June 15, plaintiff bought flour 
elsewhere to cover the shortage in deliv- 
ery, and subsequently brought suit for 
reimbursement against the increased cost 
over the agreed price. 

Trial of the suit resulted in judgment 
in favor of the mill, the United States 
district court holding that each of the 
four installments of flour called for by 
the agreement constituted a distinct obli- 
gation, with time for its delivery as a 
vital element of the contract, and that, 
since plaintiff had failed to make pur- 
chases elsewhere to make up the defi- 
ciencies in delivery as they occurred each 
month, all right to damages was forfeit- 
ed. But, on plaintiff's appeal, the cir- 
cuit court of appeals reversed the judg- 
ment, saying: 

“The action of the trial court was 
wrong. Beyond question the contract 
was entire... . . Upon default by either 
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party as to any installment, the other 
party might, if it saw fit, treat the con- 
tract as abandoned by the other party. 
Neither party, however, was obliged to 
do this. It was open to them to waive 
strict performance. That is especially 
true in regard to the matter of time. 
There is no element of a contract with 
which parties are so free to deal as the 
time of performance. Waiver of a 
breach as to that element will be more 
readily inferred than as to any other 
feature. 

“Here correspondence between the 
parties leaves no room for doubt as to 
the waiver. Both parties treated the en- 
tire contract as in force. Each contin- 
ued to express in unequivocal terms its 
desire and purpose to adhere to the per- 
formance of the balance of its terms. 
Surely, parties have the right to thus 
modify a contract as to the time of per- 
formance. 

“It was only when the breach took the 
form that it did in June, of a total fail- 
ure, that either party insisted upon its 
rights. ‘The bread company then gave 
reasonable notice to the mills company 
that it required the shipment of the bal- 
ance of the flour. Failure to meet that 
requirement was a breach of the con- 
tract, and authorized the bread com- 
pany to do what it did, and it was clearly 
entitled to recover the difference be- 
tween the contract price and the market 
price of the flour. A verdict should 
have been directed in its favor.” 

After referring to an English court 
decision to the same effect, the circuit 
court of appeals said in conclusion: 

“If the mills company had said, ‘We 
are willing to deliver the flour at the rate 
of 2,500 bbls per month until the bal- 
ance is delivered,’ we think it would have 
been entitled to thus distribute its per- 
formance. . . . Here the postponements 
were granted, some at the request of the 
mills company and some at the request 
of the bread company, but much more at 
the request of the former than the latter. 
So the enforcement of the present con- 
tract after the advance in price is not 
as great a hardship as it was in the 
English case... . 

“When no time is fixed for perform- 
ance of a contract for the sale of goods, 
the law by implication fixes a reason- 
able time. What that will be depends 
upon the nature of the transaction. The 
same principle ought to control when 
parties by mutual concessions have car- 
ried the time of performance beyond that 
fixed by the contract. The law would 
then allow to each party a reasonable 
time, depending upon the terms of the 
contract and the other circumstances of 
the case.” 

* * 


A seller cannot be held to be in de- 
fault in making delivery of the goods 
sold, merely because of failure to deliv- 
er within the contract time, where the 
buyer’s conduct has led the seller to be- 
lieve that delivery within that time has 
been waived by the buyer. Under such 
circumstances, the seller cannot be 
deemed to be in default until given rea- 
sonable opportunity in which to deliver. 
This is the gist of the decision of the ap- 
pellate term of the New York supreme 
court in the case of Barish vs. Brander, 
180 N. Y. Supp. 447. 


SECTION 161. TENDER AFTER NOTICE OF 
CANCELLATION 


On failure to deliver flour within an 
agreed time and expiration of the buyer’s 
notice to the seller of intention to pur- 
chase substitute goods in the market, it 
is too late for the seller to tender deliv- 
ery, according to the holding of the ap- 
pellate term of the New York supreme 
court in the case of Duhrenheimer vs. 
Wolf Bread Co., 165 N.Y. Supp. 437. 

Plaintiff sued defendant for damages 
for failing to deliver a carload of flour, 
and the court found that there was 
established a valid claim to substantial 
damages on the following state of facts: 

Defendant, instead of delivering the 
flour to plaintiff on its arrival as agreed, 
through mistake used it in its own baking 
business. On the failure to deliver, plain- 
tiff gave defendant written notice that 
two days later plaintiff would go into the 
open market and purchase a substitute 
carload of flour. No reply having been 
made to the notice, plaintiff bought in 
the necessary flour. Later, defendant 


offered to furnish flour of the contract 
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grade, but the court holds that this 
offer came too late to avoid liability for 
the excess of the market price at the 
time agreed upon for delivery above 
the agreed price. 

Suit to recover for nondelivery was 
not prematurely brought where the sell- 
er had refused to fix a time for delivery 
or make any positive agreement respect- 
ing it, after delivery was due and pay- 
ment of the purchase price had been 
tendered. And where a buyer has justi- 
fiably sued for damages for refusal to 
deliver, the seller cannot avoid liabiiity 
by tendering belated delivery. (Wash- 
ington supreme court in Sussman vs. 
Gustav, 186 Pac. 882.) 

A buyer not being bound to accept de- 
livery after the agreed time for delivery, 
it was held by the appellate term of the 
New York supreme court in the case of 
Charlop vs. Alt, 182 N.Y. Supp. 630, 
that plaintiff, in suing for damages for 
defendant’s refusal to accept goods bar- 
gained for, could not rely upon a tender 
of delivery made after the date when 
delivery was due. 


SECTION 162. GROWING CROPS 


Question as to whether title to wheat 
passed to the buyer on execution of a 
contract for its purchase was the main 
point in controversy in the case of Sikes 
vs. Freeman, 204 S.W. 948, passed upon 
by the Springfield, Mo., court of ap- 
peals. 

In January, 1917, defendant agreed to 
sell to plaintiff “his entire wheat crop” 
growing on certain land, at $1.30 per bu, 
“basis of No. 2 wheat,” to be delivered 
in June or July at a specified warehouse. 
Defendant reserved the right to save out 
400 bus of the wheat for seed. Plaintiff 
paid $1 down, and agreed to pay the bal- 
ance of the price on delivery of the 
wheat. 

Defendant failed to make actual deliv- 
ery of the wheat when the crop matured, 
and was disposing of it elsewhere when 
plaintiff replevied the grain. Trial of 
the suit resulted in plaintiff’s favor, sub- 
ject to payment of the agreed price, and 
the court of appeals affirmed the judg- 
ment, holding that the terms of the con- 
tract indicated mutual intention that 
title to the wheat should pass to plaintiff 
at the execution of the contract. The 
fact that it was afterwards necessary to 
separate the reserved 400 bus did not, 
the court held, prevent a passing of title 
to the plaintiff to such wheat as was 
called for by the agreement. 

Incidentally, it is decided, in response 
to a claim by defendant that another 
person had a half interest in the wheat 
when the contract was entered into, that 
defendant, having bargained the whole 
for sale, was in no position, as against 
plaintiff, to ‘assert his right to break 
the contract. 

* x 

The Mark P. Miller Milling Co., Mos- 
cow, Idaho, was nonsuited in an action 
brought to establish title to a quantity 
of wheat. The decision of the Idaho 
supreme court overruled the mill’s claim 
on the ground that the contract under 
which it claimed was so worded as to 
show intention for future delivery of the 
grain to the mill, and not for a present 
passing of title. (181 Pac. 703.) 

One Sutton, a wheat grower, signed a 
memorandum, June 22, 1914, reciting that 
he had sold to the mill for delivery on 
or before Nov. 1, 1914, 10,000 bus of No. 
1 red Russian wheat at 66c bu “in the 
warehouse of Mark P. Miller at. Mos- 
cow.” It was further agreed that off 
grade wheat of the same variety would 
be received against the sale at customary 
discount. Only $1 was paid down on 
the contract by the mill. 

The wheat was growing when Sutton 
made this contract, and was incumbered 
by chattel mortgages. In September, de- 
fendant, one of the mortgagees, sold the 
grain, presumably applying the proceeds 
to its mortgage. The mill then sued de- 
fendant for the value of the wheat, 
claiming title under the contract with 
Sutton. 

The supreme court decided that the 
mill had no title, reaching a conclusion 
that the parties to the contract did not 
contemplate a present eee J of title to 
the wheat, but merely bargained for fu- 
ture delivery. 

“The price fixed in the agreement was 
for wheat delivered in the warehouse at 
Moscow,” reads the opinion. “Had there 
been a loss of the crop before delivery, 





it could not be contended that the loss 
would have been that of the millin 
company. The company was not obliged 
to pay until delivery at the warehouse 
was accomplished, and in case of prior 
destruction delivery could not have been 
made.” 





CHAPTER XIV. PLACE FOR 
DELIVERY 


NOTDH.—Place for delivery, as governing 
risks of loss or injury in transportation and 
the assessment of damages for breach of con- 
tracts to buy or sell, is mainly considered in 
subsequent chapters. 


SECTION 163. IN GENERAL 


A decision of the New York supreme 
court, handed down in the case of Seaver 
vs. Lindsay Light Co., 182 N.Y. Supp. 
30, followed well-settled rules of law by 
holding as follows: 

The place for delivery is to be ascer- 
tained according to the manifest inten- 
tion of the parties. 

Ordinarily, a contract to sell is com- 
pleted when the seller has delivered the 
goods to a carrier to be transported to 
the buyer. That constitutes a delivery 
to the buyer, and this is true, although 
the goods have not been paid for. But 
this rule does not apply where the seller 
agrees to deliver the goods at the seller’s 
piace, or makes some other agreement 
showing a different intention of the par- 
ties. 

Under the common provision, f.o.b. 
place of shipment, the seller’s obligation 
is completed when he ships the goods, 
and the title to them passes then, and he 
is not obliged to pay the freight. If 
the agreement is f.o.b. place of destina- 
tion, the seller must pay the freight, and 
may be deemed to have retained the title 
to the goods until their arrival at the 
point of destination. But if there is 
anything to show that the intention of 
the parties was different, that will con- 
trol. Hence, the fact that freight is 
paid by the seller is not necessarily con- 
clusive that the delivery was to be made 
at the place of destination. 

The court adds these interesting ob- 
servations concerning the meaning of 
“c.i.f.”: “The provision c.i.f. seems to 
have been rarely used in commercial con- 
tracts in this country. Many textbooks 
contain no mention of the term, and but 
few cases have been found here which 
touch upon its meaning. The provision, 
however, is common in England, and has 
been used there frequently in shipping 
contracts. 

“Its meaning is stated in 11 Corpus 
Juris, p. 765. It is an expression indi- 
cating that the price fixed covers the 
cost of the goods and insurance, and 
freight on them to the place of destina- 
tion. Sometimes the initials are trans- 
posed, c.f.i,—but the meaning is the 
same. Under a contract containing such 
a provision, the seller must ship the 
goods, arrange the contract of affreight- 
ment to place of destination, and pay 
its cost or allow it from the purchase 
price, and procure insurance for the buy- 
er’s benefit for the safe arrival of the 
goods and pay therefor. . . . When the 
seller has done this, and forwarded the 
papers to the buyer, he has fulfilled his 
contract, and delivery is complete. There 
is no obligation by the seller to deliver 
the goods at the place of destina- 
tion. . .. 

“The principle above referred to was 
stated and approved by the Supreme 
Court of the United States in Thames 
& Mersey Insurance Co. vs. United 
States, 237 U.S. 19, at page 26, 35 Sup. 
Ct. 496. . . . This is the meaning and 
effect of the letters c.i.f., in the absence 
of any agreement to the contrary, or any 
provisions showing a different inten- 
thom. . + 

“That such is the meaning that must 
attach to this expression is emphasized 
by the requirement that the seller must 
procure insurance for the buyer’s bene- 
fit. This is a manifest indication that 
the delivery was to be complete at the 
place of shipment, and that title to the 
goods was in the buyer from that time. 
If this were not so, why would the buy- 
er require the seller to procure insurance 
for him?” 

The timeworn legal principle that, 
where goods are shipped from seller to 
buyer without any contract stipulation 
manifesting contrary intention, it will be 
presumed that the parties intended that 
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title should pass to the buyer on delivery 
of the goods to the carrying railway com- 
pany, was reaffirmed by the Iowa su- 
preme court. 

In the litigation before the court it 
appeared that defendant sent a tele- 
graphic order for goods to be shipped at 
once. Immediate shipment was made, 
but there was a delay in transit, on ac- 
count of which defendant refused to 
accept the shipment on its arrival. But 
the plaintiff was upheld in its right to 
recover the agreed purchase price, on the 
ground that the ownership of the prop- 
erty became vested in defendant when 
the goods were promptly intrusted to the 
railway company. 

The defendant buyer having been ad- 
vised by telegraph of the shipment the 
day it was made, the court holds that 
the fact that the seller may have failed 
to transmit the bill of lading was not 
available to defendant as showing that 
title had not passed; it being possible 
for defendant to have traced and ob- 
tained the shipment notwithstanding 
plaintiff's omission to promptly forwari 
the bill of lading. 

Incidentally, the opinion of the Iowa 
court recognizes the point that the cir- 
cumstance that a shipping seller may he 
called upon to select the carrier whici: 
is to carry the goods, because of omissioi 
of the buyer to give routing instruction,, 
does not make the transportation com 
pany the agent of the seller. 


SECTION 164. GooDs SOLD “DELIVERED” 


A decision of the Springfield, Mo, 
court of a, probably accords wit): 
common understanding in holding tha: 
a contract to sell goods “delivered” re- 
quires the seller to transport them tv 
the town or city where the buyer lives, 
and not > sgn to put them on boari| 
cars at the place where the shipment 
originates, (Mayo vs. J. L. Price Bro- 
kerage Co., 218 S.W. 932.) 


SECTION 165. UNDER F.O.B. CONTRACTS 


It is not to be supposed that the tern 
“f.o.b.” invariably is to be taken as in 
dicating the place where goods are to 
be delivered by a seller to the buyer. 
although that is generally the proper in 
terpretation. The courts seem to agree 
that where the term is used in such con 
text as to manifest a purpose to use it 
only in indicating the price basis, it will 
not control the question as to where de 
livery is to be understood as being made. 
A case illustrative of the point is that 
of Miller & Sons Co. vs. E. M. Sergeant 
Co., 182 N.Y. Supp. 382, decided by the 
appellate division of the New York su- 
preme court. 

Defendant contracted to sell plaintifi 
goods under a written agreement con- 
taining the following independent para- 
graph: “Price: $1.25 per 100 pounds basis 
of 48 per cent f.o.b. Solvay, N. Y.” 
Plaintiff’s place of business was Phila- 
delphia, and the goods seem to have been 
at some third point when contracted for 
sale. 

Reviewing an action for damages for 
nondelivery of certain installments under 
the contract, the court says: 

“The learned justice of the city court 
was correct in the ruling that the words 
‘f.o.b. Solvay, N. Y.’ did not have refer- 
ence to the place of delivery, but errone- 
ously held that the place of delivery was 
at the plaintiff's place of business in 
Philadelphia. The contract was silent as 
to the place of delivery. Where that is 
the case, the store or factory of the 
seller or the place where the goods are 
kept is the place of delivery.” 

The decision will serve to emphasize 
the importance of avoiding ambiguity in 
sales contracts on the point as to whether 
the “f.o.b.” abbreviation is intended to 
fix place of delivery or merely a price 
basis. ; 

* * 

The Nebraska supreme court has de- 
cided that a quotation of “prices f.o.b. 
Omaha,” the destination, could not be 
construed as requiring the seller to de- 
liver there, in the face of other circum- 
stances showing that delivery to the buy- 
er at the place of shipment was fairly 
contemplated. (74 NW. 670.) And the 
Pennsylvania supreme court has held that 
an agreement to “bill f.o.b.” a certain 
point did not bind the seller to make 
delivery there instead of at the place of 
shipment, which is ordinarily regarded 
as the place where title passes to the 
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buyer, if the shipment is billed directly 
to him. (50 Atl. 928.) 


* + 


Provision in a contract to sell goods, 
allowing the buyer freight to a designat- 
ed point, did not control the place of 
delivery, nor did the buyer’s implied right 
to inspect at the destination, held the 
Michigan supreme court in the case of 
Dow Chemical Co. vs. Detroit Chemical 
Works, 175 N.W. 269. 

Defendant agreed to sell certain goods 
to plaintiff f.o.b., Detroit, the shipping 
point, “less freight to Midland, Mich.,” 
and payment was to be made “net cash 
in 10 days.” 

To determine whether plaintiff was in 
default in payment, so as to sustain de- 
fendant’s cancellation of the contract, it 
became important to determine the time 
from which the 10 days’ credit period 
should be computed. The court sustained 
defendant’s contention that the time ran 
from the date of delivery of the goods 
f.o.b, the shipping point, as against plain- 
tiff's claim that the time ran from the 
date of inspection and acceptance by it 
at the destination. 

Holding that the provision for deduc- 
tion of freight to the destination did not 
constitute that point the place of deliv- 
ery, the court said: 

“While the plaintiff had the right to 
deduct the freight rate from Detroit to 
Midland, as counsel for the defendant 
pertinently suggest, plaintiff could have 
ordered this car sent to any point it des- 
ignated and, no matter where sent, to de- 
duct the Midland rate of freight. The 
provision is specific that delivery shall 
be on defendant’s tank cars at Detroit, 
and this was in no way controlled by de- 
fendant’s agreeing that plaintiff might 
deduct the freight cost of transportation 
to Midland... . 

“This construction is accentuated by 
the provision in the contract that ‘Any 
decline or advance in freight rates or 
other transportation charges which may 
be made subsequent to date of this con- 
tract shall be for the account of and 
borne by the buyers.” . . . We must 
therefore conclude that delivery was 
made and that the title to the acid passed 
to the plaintiff when placed in its car 
and consigned for transportation to 
plaintiff at Midland.” 

There is a general rule of law that title 
to goods sold and shipped passes to the 
buyer when the goods have been intrust- 
ed to the carrier, properly packed and 
billed, in the absence of agreement to 
the contrary. Plaintiff buyer in this 
case sought to avoid application of this 
general rule on the further ground that, 
as the goods bargained for were to be 
of a particular grade, plaintiff necessari- 
ly had the right to inspect before ac- 
ceptance, and that title did not pass un- 
til such inspection and acceptance. But 
the supreme court overruled this con- 
tention, remarking: 

“The argument loses sight of the fact 
that title may pass even though the 
right to reject after acceptance be re- 
served, . . . In ‘Williston on-Sales’. . . 
it is said: ‘Where by the terms of the 
bargain the property was to pass before 
delivery to the buyer, the buyer has a 
reasonable time after delivery in which 
to examine the goods and, if they are not 
of a kind and quality ordered, he may 
then refuse to accept them, and thereby 
rescind the contract; but this does. not 
prevent the title from passing, nor a 
recovery by the seller in an action for 
goods sold and delivered, if in fact they 
do conform to the terms of the contract.’” 

* * 


The importance of more explicit mu- 
tual understanding than may exist on use 
of the term “f.o.b.” without qualifying 
words, especially as applied to export 
dealings, is shown by a communication 
from the National Foreign Trade Coun- 
cil appearing at page 277 of the Oct. 15, 
1919, issue of The Northwestern Miller. 
The communication read: 

“Correspondence from Australia has 
reached the National Foreign Trade 
Council complaining that American manu- 
facturers and exporters who have quoted 
Prices ‘f.o.b. New York’ have interpreted 
that quotation to mean merely delivery 
within the limits of the port‘ of New 
York, and not necessarily actual delivery 
of the merchandise on board the over- 
sea vessel. The Australian contention is 
that the term ‘f.o.b. port’ has only one 
meaning—namely, ‘free on board over- 
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sea vessel,’ and that a quotation ‘f.o.b. 
port’ means that the purchaser has no 
charges to meet except those of ocean 
freight and insurance. 

“It appears that some American manu- 
facturers and exporters who have quoted 
prices ‘f.o.b. New York’ or other port 
have contented themselves with the deliv- 
ery of the goods within the limits of the 
port named, instead of delivering them 
on board the over-sea vessel, with the re- 
sult that charges for cartage, lighterage, 
storage, and other items have been 
passed on to the Australian purchaser 
who had understood that the ‘f.o.b. port’ 
quotation covered delivery of the goods 
on board the over-sea vessel. 

“The possibility of adverse effect upon 
American foreign trade in this situation 
is obvious, and leads the National For- 
eign Trade Council to urge upon Ameri- 
can exporters generally the wisdom of 
following invariably a practice under 
which such complaints cannot possibly 
arise. 

“There is no question that the original 
meaning of ‘f.o.b. port’? was ‘free on 
board ship,’ and that that is the general 
and usual interpretation of it among for- 
eigners. The National Foreign Trade 
Couneil desires to point out that it is 
essential to the best practice for Ameri- 
can exporters and manufacturers in mak- 
ing an ‘f.o.b. port’ quotation, to have it 
mean ‘f.o.b. over-sea vessel’; but in any 
event the quotation, whatever it is, should 
be unmistakably clear and explicit. 

“If in quoting prices ‘f.o.b. port’ 
American manufacturers or exporters 
have in mind any other delivery than on 
board over-sea vessel, they should make 
perfectly clear exactly what they have in 
mind—namely, that cartage, storage, or 
other services are for buyer’s account. 

“Any form of quotation that is sus- 
ceptible of double interpretation lends 
itself to the possibility of abuse detri- 
mental to American trade as a whole, 
and the National Foreign Trade Council 
urges upon American exporters and man- 
ufacturers that they adopt the unvarying 
practice of making their quotations so 
explicit as to preclude the possibility of 
misunderstanding.” 


SECTION 166. BUYER MAY WAIVE PLACE 


Where a contract is made for a sale 
of mill products to be delivered f.o.b. a 
distant point, is the buyer entitled to 
waive the benefits of the stipulation as to 
place of delivery and demand delivery at 
the place from which it was understood 
that the shipment would be made? 

This question was answered in the af- 
firmative in an opinion handed down by 
the appellate division of the New York 
supreme court in the case of Lekas & 
Drivas vs. Albert Schwill & Co. 175 
N.Y. Supp. 707. 

Apparently this suit was brought to 
recover damages for nondelivery. of 150 
tons of malt. The contract specified that 
delivery should be made “f.o.b. cars New 
York, lighterage free,” and that the buy- 
er would furnish export license and 
steamer permits for the malt in time to 
enable the seller to “make shipments 
from Chicago.” 

Before arrival of the time for ship- 
ment, as extended, the buyer notified the 
seller that it waived the provision for 
delivery f.o.b. New York, lighterage free, 
and would accept delivery at the seller’s 
warehouse in Chicago. At the same time 
the buyer offered to pay the full pur- 
chase price; the contract having provided 
for payment on presentation of bill of 
lading. 

It seems that defendant, the seller, de- 
nied plaintiff’s right to change the place 
of delivery without defendant’s assent. 
But the court says: 

“It is a fair intendment of the con- 
tract that shipment was to be made from 
Chicago, Ill., and the provision that de- 
livery was to be made f.o.b. cars New 
York, lighterage free, was to the advan- 
tage of the purchaser. By reason there- 
of the expense of freight and lighterage 
charges and the risks of transportation 
were to be borne by the seller. 

“Therefore, when the plaintiff agreed 
to waive those provisions of the contract, 
he waived provisions for his benefit. The 
contract was.not changed so that the 
defendant was required to do something 
different, but something less than was 
required of it by the contract. It was 
competent for the plaintiff to waive these 
provisions and offer to accept delivery at 
Chicago.” 


And as to the necessity for the buyer 
furnishing export license and steamer 
permits, the court adds: 

“The only purpose of requirin 
license and steamer permits had to do 
with transportation of the malt, and 
when the plaintiff waived the delivery in 
New York and assumed the burdens of 
transportation, the requirement that 
these should be furnished in time to 
enable the defendant to make shipments 
from Chicago had no further potency.” 

The case was presented to the court on 
a question as to whether the plaintiff's 
complaint stated a cause of action on its 
face. The opinion makes the following 
intimation as to a possible defense that 
might be affirmatively pleaded to defeat 
the suit: 

“The learned justice at special term 
suggested that it might be that the malt 
was not at Chicago, but at other points, 
where it would be more advantageous to 
the defendant to make deliveries, or it 
might be that a lower price was quoted 
with the understanding that these goods 
were to be exported and not resold in 
this country. But, if such was the fact, 
those matters should be pleaded as a 
defense.” 


export 





NEBRASKA GRAIN RATE INQUIRY 


Omaua, Nes.—A sweeping investiga- 
tion, involving the whole schedule of 
freight rates on grain travelling between 
points within Nebraska, was ordered on 
Jan. 15 by the state railway commission. 

The investigation is the result of hun- 
dreds of complaints from farmers’ or- 
ganizations, grain exchanges, chambers 
of commerce and individual shippers in 
the state who have asserted that the 
whole schedule of tariffs in operation at 
the present time is filled with discrimina- 
tory rates which are working havoc with 
the grain business in the various towns. 
Naturally, most of the rates affected 
are on shipments to Omaha from various 
outstate points. 

The hearings are to begin on March 2, 
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and all of the railroads operating within 
the state, as well as representatives of 
the farmers’ organizations, chambers of 
commerce and shippers generally, have 
been asked to appear. 

The commission will investigate a simi- 
lar condition alleged to be existing in 
interstate tariffs on shipments out of 
Nebraska to Kansas City, St. Louis and 
other points. Under the federal law, the 
state commission has no control over 
these interstate shipments, which are 
entirely under the control of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, but the 
facts are to be gathered at the same 
time, because of the similar nature of 
the investigations, and they will probably 
be later presented to the national com- 
mission. 

These discriminatory tariffs, accord- 
ing to the state commission, are in actual 
fact violations of the law, and unless 
some satisfactory explanation is offered 
by the roads, an order will be issued by 
the commission immediately after March 
2, forcing them back to the legal tariffs. 

The investigation had its beginning in 
complaints originally arising from ship- 
pers of grain from Ralston and Papillion 
to Omaha. 

Leien Leswie. 





Jute Crops 
Jute crops of India, as officially estimated, 
in pounds (000’s omitted): 


1932.....00. 1,694,731 1918........ 2,782,280 
T9ZL.. .cccee 1,626,124 1917........ 3,546,880 
1920........ 2,391,437 1916........ 3,323,720 
1918... 200% 8,392,520 1915........ 2,937,920 


The foregoing figures do not include pro- 
duction statistics for Nepal. Imports of jute 
from Nepal into India from 1915 through 
1920 averaged 29,000,000 lbs annually. 

Jute crops of Formosa, 1915-1919 (no data 
for subsequent years), in pounds (000’s omit- 
ted): 


1919... Seccvcces 6,270 1916.........+. 5,845 
1918... .-ccceee 6,478 1916.......000. 5,373 
) |) eee 62 


Jute crops of Japan, 1915-1920 (no data for 
subsequent years), in pounds (000’s omitted): 


1920.....ccc0e+ 3,844 L917... ceeeeee 2,746 
1919.....0..00+ 2,948 1916......0000. 1,972 
1918... ceccscone 2,896 1916.......c00. 1,868 








Minneapolis-Duluth Grain Receipts 


Receipts of grain at Minneapolis and Duluth, as compiled by the Cargill Elevator Co., 
from Aug. 1, 1922, to Dec, 31, 1922, with comparisons, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


























DULUTH 

Wheat— 1922 1921 1920 1919 1918 1917 
 _, SPV ELEREPEPREEEE ELE TTT 11,284 8,684 9,108 3,796 52,906 9,036 
WORREE  cccccccccecccscesecece 371 3,503 301 738 3,314 403 
DOUPUMR  cccccccccsccccseccceses 28,794 26,689 21,294 4,901 20,657 5,876 
BED WARE oc ccscccvccccereveseccess 40,449 38,876 30,703 9,435 76,877 15,315 
WURMBGOE ccc ccccccevccceccssceccese 2,70 2,412 3,086 95 3,290 1,903 
DATTET cc cccccccscccceveccccsvecece 2,968 3,826 2,853 1,765 3,822 6,612 
GD scccwecccesesecvocccesoeceeses 755 2,661 2,543 41 2,156 419 
RST rrr ere ee ec 31,549 9,894 9,846 7,601 8,205 3,402 

NE: 50 5:0:0.0'5:0.0-9:00:0:04:040.00 0006080068 1,761 4,443 12 ese 
DD kv 6000.6 6:0:00006 508886 R0K8 80,189 62,112 49,043 20,167 94,350 27,655 

MINNEAPOLIS 

Wheat— 1922 1921 1920 1919 1918 1917 
PPV TTTTTPTE ELIE TEE re 55,039 45,014 46,514 43,144 69,709 44,894 
TUNE occa cescrcccseesecesens 4,374 8,200 6,781 24,552 7,745 2,554 
Winter (not inspected) ........ 7,398 _——— 06 aes 0l(‘im ES 0€0€UC( S00 
Durum 13,623 9,547 8,882 5,764 4,972 5,207 
All wheat 67,148 62,177 73,460 82,426 52,655 
Piaxseed ......00. 2,784 3,948 2,580 3,190 3,063 
Barley .cccccccccecs 6,252 10,719 7,893 17,428 20,136 
CED 600506060 6000600060 008s6000860 20,473 15,014 10,268 22,373 20,325 
RFS cvcgecccccccescvcccccccccsseees 2,841 2,891 4,540 8,811 7,611 
GUM we erccncstecvcvesencceoeseece 5,217 4,158 4,023 3,806 1,880 
., | Pee rTererrrrerrrerrrer Try 119,178 104,715 98,907 102,764 138,034 105,570 
DULUTH AND MINNEAPOLIS 4 
Wheat— 1922 1921 1920 1919 1918 1917 
BPO cc ccccccccccccccccscosse 66,323 53,698 55,622 46,940 122,615 53,930 
WIMter ccc scccccccccccscoccecs 4,745 16,090 7,082 25,290 11,059 2,957 
Winter (not inspected)* ...... -. xe Ce  ) ee a) ee?) a TT er 
TRIG « ccccccsccccncceccesence 42,417 36,236 30,176 10,665 25,629 11,083 
All wheat - PPYTTITITTIT TTT TTL Te 120,883 106,024 92,880 82,895 159,303 67,970 
Flaxseed 6,270 5,196 7,034 3,530 6,480 4,966 
WRSTET occcccccccccece 10,453 10,078 13,572 9,658 21,250 26,748 
ED G8 OGb cc eccsesevesss 17,115 23,134 17,557 10,683 24,529 20,744 
ree eee eee re 39,895 12,735 12,737 12,141 17,016 10,913 
GE 66.5.0 00 0600.96. 00.0:604.000:0690 00880 4,751 9,660 4,170 4,024 3,806 1,884 
BOCA cccccccesccccccccccccese 199,367 166,827 147,950 122,931 232,384 133,225 


*Represents difference between official inspections and receipts as reported by railroads; 
apparently, wheat inspected at other markets shipped to Minneapolis and not inspected there. - 





Canada—Flour Exports 
Exports of wheat flour from Canada, by months and calendar years, as officially reported, 


in barrels of 196 lbs (000’s omitted): 


1922 1921 1920 1919 
January .....+.. eos 633 704 388 996 
February ...... eoee 665 623 236 450 
BEATER cccccccccccce 987 821 236 607 
BOT ccccccvcvcces - 6123 635 148 609 
MOP ccccvccccsccces 617 618 102 976 
TURE cecccccccece e+» 765 535 663 978 
TUF wcccceee . 486 465 433 1,195 
August ..... - 691 454 288 1,171 
September .. - 697 361 310 463 
October ....... . 866 659 670 691 
November 1,214 866 744 785 
December 1,463 748 608 1,237 








Totals ........ 9,485 17,279 


4,729 10,057 10,070 


1918 1916 1915 

868 545 719 393 426 390 285 
992 440 918 417 290 409 334 

1,049 781 624 620 433 412 417 

1,140 538 367 172 205 304 272 
753 648 642 472 310 340 377 

1,171 357 780 404 330 368 366 
778 936 522 236 314 382 362 
619 1,050 657 186 366 297 419 
387 884 448 330 432 379 254 
636 635 966 664 683 490 356 
555 987 683 872 464 621 503 

1,204 933 595 802° 617 602 359 


7,921 4,894 


Totals by crop years, Sept. 1-Aug. 31, in barrels (000’s omitted): 
1921-22 1920-21 1919-20 1918-19 1917-18 1916-17 1915-16 1914-15 1913-14 1912-13 1911-12 


7,879 6,887 6,673 9,664 10,827 


7,989 


7,897 4,897 4,666 4,374 4,278 
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A new financial situation has been 
created by the virtual obliteration of 
the German mark from the world’s ex- 
changes. This is a development of sensa- 
tional importance, for when more than 
21,000 marks are required to equal $1 
of value, it stands to reason that there 
is little value in the German unit. 

It is easy to see that this sensational 
decline will have an important influence 
upon the world’s exchanges in 1923, or 
until such time as it is possible to bring 
about an intelligent readjustment of 
German finance. Large losses have been 
taken by certain Americans who, soon 
after the armistice, loaded up with mark 
exchange, and by others who at various 


times since then have made large pur- 


chases of marks for speculative pur- 
poses. 
GERMANY AND UNITED STATES 


It will be of great service to this 
country to bring about a solution of the 
reparations problem. An enormous po- 
tential demand exists in Germany for 
the things which the United States has 
to sell. Germany in past years has 
been a large buyer of American ma- 
terial, and exports of our cotton to that 
country have been enormous. 

It is believed that some early adjust- 
ment of the reparations problem will be 
discovered before long, as there is no 
doubt that the present situation is dis- 
turbing to all branches of world finance. 
The feeling is that, through mediation 
by Italy or Great Britain, it will be 
possible for Germany to bring about 
some reasonable settlement which will be 
agreeable to the French people. 

As it is, a state of semiwar exists as 
a consequence of the French invasion of 
Germany, and the condition is disliked 
by men in close touch with foreign trade 
affairs. 


LARGE INVESTMENT BUYING 


Absorption of the Chile Copper Co. 
by the Anaconda interests has empha- 
sized the strong efforts being made by 
manufacturing interests to reduce pro- 
duction costs and so solidify their organi- 
zations as to make it possible for them 
to compete effectively with producers 
and manufacturers in other parts of the 
world. 

The new securities resulting from this 
combination were speedily marketed, and 
the quick response by the general public 
has been a reassuring factor in Wall 
Street. Other merger arrangements are 
pending, and will be considered later if 
the foreign situation clears and nothing 
like war clouds develops. 

The feeling is gaining ground that the 
American demand for high grade invest- 
ment securities will broaden consider- 
ably within the next few months. For 
the time being, or until the European 
situation clears up and better conditions 
are reported abroad, it will be difficult 
for American banking houses to float in 
this country enormous offerings of for- 
eign government bonds. On the other 
hand, were it possible to clear up the 
reparations situation by some under- 
standing between Germany and France, 
it is conceivable that the reaction upon 
American business and American finance 
would be suggestive of a materially 
broader foreign inquiry for American 
produce and merchandise. 

The situation in this respect is highly 
reassuring, for while there is likely to 
be further backing and filling between 
France and Germany, the outstanding 
fact is that the present confusion has a 
most unfortunate effect upon business, 
especially those lines related to foreign 
trade movements.- 

It looks now as if there would be im- 
portant developments by various indus- 
tries doing a large business abroad, for 
a strong effort will be made to build up 
the foreign trade of American produc- 


ers, manufacturers and merchants. As 
this is done there will be further im- 
provement in the United States, for 
there is no doubt that various American 
industries are largely dependent upon 
a revived foreign demand for American 
produce and merchandise. 

The situation has been carefully ex- 
amined by experts representing Ameri- 
can sellers and buyers and, while it is 
too early yet to speak with assurance, 
the indications are that a satisfactory 
trade arrangement will be developed out 
of which will come a strong and more 
profitable foreign demand for the things 
which the United States has to sell. 


ATTITUDE OF THE PUBLIC 


There is still an enormous amount of 
capital available for investment in. this 
country. Where this all comes from is 
difficult to say. It is evident, however, 
that it represents in part money which, 
under normal conditions, would be em- 
ployed in trade channels. The average 
American investor is getting extremely 
wise about his investment operations, 
and while there may be foolish things 
done, the prevailing influence is more 
suggestive of investment sense than it 
formerly was. 

Large and small investors are buying 
strong securities of the tried and true 
sort. They believe that these purchases 
will show up well and provide a good 
profit for those who care to sell out on 
the advance which many believe to be 
inevitable. There is excellent basis for 
the belief that high grade securities will 
work higher because of the plentiful 
supply of money and the excellent pros- 
perity of the country. 

The recent heavy bond offerings have 
been quickly absorbed, and the indica- 
tions are that there will be a broad de- 
mand for the other issues which are 
coming later on as a part of the pro- 
gramme to finance the enormous equip- 
ment purchases by railroads and the 
greater industrial activity of the coun- 
try. 

It is all a suggestive movement in the 
uphill struggle to help the nation to re- 
gain its industrial equilibrium and pro- 
vide for the enormous demands which 
must be reckoned with later on when 
Europe is freed from the restrictions 
which now hamper its trade operations. 


A HIGHER PRICE LEVEL 


Average commodity prices registered 
a 13 per cent advance during 1922, and 
the movement is still upward. Under or- 
dinary conditions such a sharp rise 
would be considered inflationary, but 
when it is remembered that it followed 
an extraordinary decline during the sen- 
sational deflation movement of 1920 and 
1921, it will be seen that the movement 
is not really threatening. On the con- 
trary, it is suggestive of the splendid 
strength shown by industry in general 
and the increased purchasing power of 
the people at a time when it is highly 
advantageous for such a gain to be 
shown. Most business men are conduct- 
ing their affairs cautiously and, while 
there are weak spots here and there, the 
situation as a whole is much stronger 
this year than it was at this period in 
1922. 





EUROPEAN GRAIN CROPS 


Fall grain crops were in good condi- 
tion in England and Wales, Hungary, 
Bulgaria and Italy, up to the middle of 
December. Work was completed in 
France and Austria by the first week in 
December. The area sown to fall grains 
in Jugo-Slavia is reported to be larger 
than usual. Winter sowings of wheat in 
Poland in 1922 are estimated at 2,362,000 
acres, 3 per cent less than the area sown 
last year. The winter rye area is esti- 
mated at 11,476,000 acres, 5 per cent more 


than in the fall of 1921. In Roumania, 
fall sowings of grain are reported small. 
It is stated that the Roumanian govern- 
ment will help the growers to increase 
the spring sowings of wheat. In India, 
rains during the middle of December im- 
proved the condition of the crops. Rains 
in northern Africa improved the condi- 
tion of the wheat crop. 


AUSTRALIAN ELECTIONS 


Federal Elections in Progress—Big Changes 
Foreshadowed—Wheat Flowing to Sea- 
board—Year’s Operations Reviewed 


MetsourneE, Victrorta, Dec. 18.—The 
great matter of the moment is the federal 
elections, which were conducted through- 
out the commonwealth last Saturday. In 
view of the fact that the preferential 
system of voting was adopted it will be 
some days before anything like a clear 
indication of the result of the polling will 
be possible. The present promise, how- 
ever, is that the Labor party will go back 
appreciably stronger, and that the Na- 
tionalists will be approximately so much 
weaker. 

It is fairly evident that the National- 
ists will not have a working majority, 
so that if they are to continue in power 
they will be obliged to secure the support 
of the country party, which, judging by 
the experiences of the past few months, 
will not be readily given. 

The quantity of new wheat moving to 
the seaboard in all the states is rapidly 
increasing. Already in Victoria about 
250,000 bags have been loaded on trucks 
at country railway stations where, in 
addition, approximately 100,000 bags 
have been stacked. The Victorian Wheat 
Growers’ Corporation, which expects this 
season to receive the support of about 
two thirds of the wheat growers of the 
state, dispatched a parcel of grain last 
week, and has arranged for other parcels 
as well as two full cargoes to go forward 
before Jan. 1. 

The quotation for wheat in Victoria is 
5s 3d@5s 4d per bu on trucks, and in 
South Australia 5s@5s 2d at Port Ade- 
laide and the principal outports. Sev- 
eral parcels have already been shipped 
from the latter state. 

There is little alteration in the flour 
position. Inquiries have been received 
from the United Kingdom, Egypt and 
South Africa, but reports are to the effect 
that only a small business has been trans- 
acted. 

The general manager of the Common- 
wealth (government) Line of steamers in 
London, discussing the appointment of 
the line as sole chartering agents for the 
Australian wheat pools, points out that 
it is quite capable of fixing all the ton- 
nage required, on the basis of 5 per cent 
commission, 4 per cent of which is re- 
turned to the pools. He denies that the 
employment of the line adds a fraction of 
a penny to the commission, and asserts 
that there are no grounds for the alle- 
gation that its appointment means 
placing an increased burden on shipown- 
ers. 

The past season’s breadstuffs exports 
from Australia aggregated equivalent to 
88,000,000 bus wheat, and, on a conserva- 
tive valuation of 5s per bu, f.0.b., brought 
£22,000,000 into the commonwealth. It 
was the first shipping season under volun- 
tary pool conditions, and it proved that 
there was room for a pool, as well as for 
merchants. 

Discussing the matter from the South 
Australian standpoint the Adelaide 
Register says: “The success of volun- 
taryism in this state during 1922 is a 
guaranty for continued support. At the 
same time merchants will still play an 
important part in the marketing of the 
crop. Meanwhile, farmers stand to bene- 
fit through the keenness of the competi- 
tion for wheat from the existence of the 
pool and the freedom of action on the 
part of merchants and millers.” Those 
observations apply with practically equal 
appropriateness and force to the other 
states. 

The crop has now been cleaned up, and 
there is ground for believing that 
the yields recorded for the eastern states 
were not quite attained. A healthy aspect 
of the year’s business was the expansion 
in flour shipments from the eastern states 
(Victoria and New South Wales), while 
the figures for South Australia were al- 
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most as good as those for the closing 
year of compulsory Lage | The follow- 
ing summary of wheat and flour exports 
from the whole of the exporting states 
demonstrates that the past 12 months 
formed one of the most active periods on 


record: 
Wheat, bus Flour, tons 


0 Sees 71,495,133 338,399 
SF ere 95,086,170 258,773 
ee ree 46,791,608 287,473 
oS ee estens 71,693,121 529,079 
Se 21,473,370 276,429 
| | Ss PPPEETTerTreee 60,521,470 254,815 
Ne 60 6 606-40 59.46% 45,672,328 250,268 
Pccceeentads ens Exports prohibited 

| errr Te 53,525,691 181,764 


Exports from the several states during 
the past three years have been as follows: 


WHEAT, BUS 


1919-20 1920-21 1921-22 
B. A. scccecs 32,577,821 27,989,565 19,366,419 
Victoria 7,594,397 22,743,086 24,733,566 


N. 8. Wales.. 94,648 36,529,941 18,239,945 
W. Australia. 6,525,342 6,751,538 8,344,300 
Queensland... 1,082,040 810,903 





Totals ..... 46,792,208 95,086,170 71,495,133 
FLOUR, SHORT TONS 


1919-20 1920-21 1921-22 
South Australia ..... 64,959 45,396 44,070 
Wisteria ccccocccccce 119,676 102,173 140,509 
New South Wales.... 24,253 60,465 97,912 
Western Australia .. 78,585 60,739 55,908 


Ee eee 287,473 258,773 338,399 

With regard to the operations of the 
wheat pool in Western Australia this sea- 
son, it has been announced that the quo- 
tations for wheat offered for sale will be 
arrived at after consultation between one 
of the trustees of the pool and one of the 
millers. If they fail to agree on the 
price, then a third party, selected from 
business establishments, will be asked to 
arbitrate. The arrangement is viewed 
with considerable satisfaction by the mill- 
ers. 

It is expected that the New South 
Wales government will close the state 
bakery at the end of the month, and dis- 
pose of the premises by sale. The pris- 
ons department will be given the task of 
baking the bread for the various state 
institutions. 

Trade statistics reveal much more free- 
dom in buying abroad than was the case 
last year, when merchants displayed con- 
siderable caution and repression. During 
October imports into the commonwealth 
aggregated £11,020,021 in value, or £4,- 
118,594 more than for the corresponding 
month of 1921. In the first four months 
of the current financial year imports 
amounted to £42,271,941, or £14,339,938 
in excess of the figures for the like term 
of 1921. Exports declined from £35,- 
334,279 to £32,505,020. The balance in 
favor of imports for the four months 
was £9,766,921, against an excess in favor 
of exports of £7,327,561 in 1921. The 
imports showed growth in every depart- 
ment of trade. 





Cuarites J. Matruews. 





Minneapolis—Flour Output and Exports 


Flour output and direct foreign flour ship- 
ments of Minneapolis mills by calendar 
years: 


Output Exports Per ct. 

bbls bbis exported 

SP eee 15,642,900 659,700 4.21 
Bs 66406668 - 14,871,750 1,012,785 6.81 
i ee 15,003,195 864,825 5.76 
0 Pe 17,500,890 1,098,255 6.26 
86:4 080 0 ws . 14,413,830 1,334,260 9.26 
OO Sr 17,610,845 1,085,590 6.16 
Se 18,541,650 1,410,970 7.60 
SAA 18,089,195 1,459,690 8.06 
eee 17,769,280 1,873,930 10.54 
0) eee 17,673,725 1,764,805 9.98 
0 rs - 17,031,935 1,132,640 6.65 
eer 15,795,470 1,136,685 7.19 
See 15,375,760 1,323,650 8.61 
eee 14,867,245 1,645,190 11.07 
Sr 13,694,895 2,121,255 15.44 
a a 13,660,465 2,349,540 17.19 
arr 13,825,795 2,425,035 17.54 
ae 14,366,095 2,188,775 15.23 
BEES 00560 s0008 13,652,735 1,741,120 12.75 
SA 15,581,805 3,080,610 19.77 
ee 16,260,105 3,410,405 20.97 
BORE ee vcessewes 15,921,880 3,897,905 21.31 
eee 15,082,725 4,702,485 31.11 
PS 14,291,780 4,009,135 28.05 
ree 14,232,595 4,052,585 28.47 
Pes 13,635,205 3,942,630 29.13 
errr 12,874,890 3,717,265 28.80 
eae 10,581,635 3,080,935 29.11 
RES 9,400,535 2,370,756 25.21 
 e 9,377,635 2,877,275 30.68 
,, See ee 9,750,470 38,337,205 34.22 
Sarre 7,877,947 3,038,065 38.53 
is as.sessu de 6,988,830 2,107,125 30.14 
Se 6,088,865 1,953,815 32.08 
re 7,056,680 2,197,540 31.14 
Se ka coweneee 6,574,900 2,650,000 40.30 
Bs éceseccese 6,168,000 2,288,500 37.10 
er 5,221,245 1,834,845 35.13 
ey 6,317,670 1,806,875 33.22 
Ns 60484008 4,046,220 1,343,105 33.10 
a 3,175,910 1,201,630 37.83 
See 3,142,970 1,181,322 37.68 
0 ee 2,051,840 799,440 38.96 
Se 1,551,790 442,600 28.52 
Sees e6evcceeee 940,785 107,185 11.39 
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WHEAT BOARD AGITATION 


The more discontented elements among 
the farmers of the three grain raising 
provinces of western Canada are still 
agitating vigorously for a compulsory 
government wheat board. The winter is 
the time for farmers’ meetings, lar 
and small, and these are now being held 
in all parts of the prairie country. 
Judging from press reports, there is 
some pretty vigorous debating on wheat 
board and other topics. The malcontents 
are after the governments, the railways, 
the banks and the grain exchanges hard, 
and one might judge from their oratory 
that if these men could have their way 
they would scrap and demolish the 
whole lot. 

However, it is not wise for any one 
to get too much excited over what farm- 
ers say at midwinter meetings. Winter 
is the great open season for rural de- 
bating, and debating is the favorite win- 
ter sport of the farmer. In the case 
of the wheat board he is not so much 
convinced such a board is essential to 
his happiness as he is that the Winnipeg 
Grain Exchange should be put out of 
business. A substitute for the exchange 
is recognized as necessary, but farmers 
are at a loss to know exactly how they 
would meet the need. ‘Their idea is that 
if the government can be compelled to 
undertake the marketing of wheat 
through a board, or by other means, they 
will then have a new power in the hands 
of their political organizations and an 
absolute assurance against trading losses 
such as would inevitably occur if they 
go into the business of pooling their 
crops on a voluntary basis. 

Unfortunately for these visionary peo- 
ple, there are other elements in the ques- 
tion that no government can afford to 
age Perhaps the. most formidable of 
the obstacles in the way of the wheat 
board proposal is to be found in the fact 
that there are five provinces of Canada 
east of the lakes. These are absolutely 
opposed to the scheme and will have none 
of it, and, this being the case, there is 
very little likelihood that the agitation 
which is now occupying so much atten- 
tion at farmers’ meetings will ever come 
to anything. In the meantime, the de- 
bate in itself is doing no harm. 

In all fairness it should be stated that 
the outstanding men among the leaders 
of the western Canadian farmers, and a 
great many of the rank and file, are 
absolutely opposed to the wheat board 
proposition. These men are not so vocif- 
erous on the platform as some of the 
agitators, but they know what they mean 
and see no virtue whatever in this new 
attempt to force a compulsory system 
of marketing wheat upon western Can- 
ada. 


THE WEEK’S MARKET 

The flour market continues quiet. Very 
little trade is passing, and sales are con- 
fined to odd cars bought mostly for the 
purpose of securing a supply of feed. 
The weakness in wheat early in the 
week was given as an explanation of the 
dullness in flour, but the market is now 
firmer without any resulting improve- 
ment in flour business. Deloss for 
springs are unchanged. Quotations on 
Jan. 20: top pans jute, $7.10 bbl, sec- 
onds $6.60, first clears $6.40, in mixed 


cars, delivered, Ontario points, less 10c 
bbl for cash. 

Practically no business is being done 
in Ontario soft winter wheat flour. This 


grade is not offering freely, but if buy- 
ers can pay the prices they are sure of 
obtaining supplies. Mills are asking 
$5.25@5.35 bbl, delivered, Montreal, for 
90 per cent patents, in second hand jute 


—. 

able inquiry for spring wheat flour 
showed improvement this week, but not 
much business has resulted, as bids are 
out of line with the price of wheat. 
Sales of moderate quantities were made 
at 36s 6d@37s 6d per 280 lbs for ship- 
ment to British ports, jute bags, c.i.f., 
Glasgow, Liverpool or London. Soft 
winters have been offering for export at 
37s per 280 lbs, in jute bags, same basis, 
and at 36s 6d, in cotton bags, without 
producing any business. Brokers are 
paying $5.10@5.20 bbl, bulk, seaboard, 
for Manitoba straight grades for ex- 
port, and $5 for winters. 


MILLFEED 

Demand is good. Buyers, not having 
any special need for the flour, are buy- 
ing mixed cars, simply to get feed. 
Bran is selling at $24 ton and shorts at 
$26, bags included, net cash; in mixed 
cars with flour, delivered, Ontario points. 


WHEAT 

Winter wheat is being marketed in 
fair volume. Farmers are not satisfied 
with prices being paid, and would make 
freer delivery if these were higher. Mills 
are paying $1.10@1.15 bu for No. 2 red 
or white, in wagonloads, at their doors, 
and elevators are offering the same qual- 
ity at $1.15@1.17, f.o.b., shipping points. 
After a decline in the early part of the 
week, Manitoba wheat is now back to 
the figure of a week ago. No. 1 north- 
ern spring is quoted at $1.26 bu, car 
lots, track, Bay ports, or $1.34, all rail, 
delivered, Ontario points. 


CEREALS 


Domestic trade in rolled oats and oat- 
meal is fairly good, with prices easier. 
Rolled oats are selling at $3.15@3.25 
per 90-lb bag for mixed car lots, deliv- 
ered; oatmeal, in 98-lb bags, 10 per cent 
over rolled oats. Prices in the export 
market are 6d lower than a week ago, 
and inquiry is reported slightly improved. 
Bids, however, are still something below 
what cereal mills find it possible to sell 
for. Rolled oats are now quoted at 42s 
per 280 lbs, and oatmeal at 39s 6d, jute, 
c.i.f., Glasgow, seaboard loading. Oat 
hulls are slow, with quotations at $12@ 
14 ton, Montreal. 


COARSE GRAINS 


Ontario oats are selling more readily, 
and prices are Ic bu higher. No. 2 white 
Ontario oats, 45@47c bu, country points; 
barley, 61@63c; rye, 82@84c; No. 2 Ca- 
nadian western oats, 621,c bu, cars, On- 
tario points; No. 2 yellow corn, 85c, 
track, Goderich, Canadian funds; whole 
wheat screenings, $23 ton, delivered, On- 
tario points. . 

OCEAN FREIGHTS 


Ocean freight rates on flour from Ca- 
nadian ports to the United Kingdom are 
unchanged at 22c per cwt; Rotterdam, 
22c; Hamburg, 22c; Copenhagen, 25c; 
Christiania, 25c,—American funds. Ex- 
porters are showing some dissatisfaction 
over the fact that the Canadian rate on 
flour has not been reduced while the rate 
on American flour from United States 
ports to the United Kingdom is now 
down to 15@16c per cwt. 


NOTES 
Norman S. Jones, of Seneca Jones & 


Son, insurance brokers, Hamilton, Ont., - 


was in Toronto on Jan. 19. 

Grain exports from the port of St. 
John, N. B., for the calendar year 1922 
totaled 15,373,048 bus, compared with 
10,428,105 in 1921. 


Owen Sound, Ont.; has made repre- 
sentation to the dominion government 
for the construction of a grain eleva- 
tor of 1,000,000 bus capacity at that 
point. The suggestion has been prom- 
ised consideration. 

The Ontario department of agricul- 
ture reports that fall wheat is now well 
protected with a good blanket of snow. 
While it is feared that some harm may 
have resulted from previous weather 
conditions, there is little anxiety so far 
and the present situation is reassuring. 


The Georgian Bay Milling & Power 
Co., Ltd., Meaford, Ont., has assigned. 
It was announced some weeks ago that 
the company was having trouble with 
the power end of the business, but at 
that time it was hoped this would prove 
of short duration. The plant has a ca- 
pacity of 200 bbls per day. 


L. H. Newman has been appointed do- 
minion cerealist, succeeding Dr. Charles 
E. Sanders, who has resigned on account 
of ill health. Mr. Newman has been con- 
nected with the Canadian Seed Growers’ 
Association, and is the author of a book 
on “Plant Breeding in Scandinavia.” 
He is a graduate of the Toronto Univer- 
sity and the Ontario Agricultural Col- 
lege. Dr. Sanders, his predecessor, will 
be remembered as the discoverer of 
marquis wheat. 


Yoshio Sashida, a member of the Jap- 
anese parliament and president of the 
Tokio Produce Exchange, passed through 
Toronto this week on his way to New 
York. He stated that Japan is anxious 
to buy Canadian wheat, but that most 
of the wheat going into that country 
is from Australia and the United States. 
Mr. Sashida said that Canadian wheat 
exporters are not as closely in touch 
with Japanese markets as they might be, 
and on his return from New York he 
will confer with several members of the 
trade in this country with a view to busi- 
ness with Japan. 


MONTREAL 

Monrreat, Que.—A slight all-round 
improvement is noted in demand, both 
local and country, for spring wheat flour, 
and a steady trade has been done, al- 
though prices remain stationary. Sales 
have been effected of car lots of first 
patents at $7.10 bbl, seconds at $6.60 and 
strong bakers at $6.40, jute, ex-track, 
less 10c bbl for cash. 

There is no change in the winter wheat 
flour market. The undertone is firm, 
and amount of business passing moder- 
ate for domestic account. Prices are 
unchanged. Choice grades in car lots 
$5.65@5.75 bbl, secondhand jute, ex- 
track; broken lots, $5.90@6, ex-store; 
winter wheat patents, $6.50, new cotton, 
ex-store. 

Business in white corn flour remains 
quiet, and unchanged at $5.20@5.30 bbl, 
jute, delivered. 

Standard grades of rolled oats are 
unchanged, with moderate business pass- 
ing at $3.15@3.25 per 90-lb bag, deliv- 
ered. 

Straight car lots of bran and shorts 
have brought $27 ton, ex-track, in some 
cases, although no change in the official 
quoted prices is made. Demand for a 
time exceeded supply, owing to millers 
being in the market as buyers. 

Official prices remain stationary. 
Car lots of bran are quoted at $24 ton, 
shorts $26, and middlings $31, with bags, 
ex-track. 

NOTES 

Flour arrivals here for the six days 
ending Jan. 18 totaled 90,179 sacks; 
meal, 25,053; wheat, 76,948 bus; oats, 
60,047; barley, 11,231. 

J. Logan, Reg. cake manufacturer, 


1420 Papineau Avenue, Montreal, as- 
signed for the benefit of creditors on 
Jan. 5, and authority was granted to 
the trustee to carry on the business. 


Flour and grain men who were recent 
visitors to Montreal include J. Stenson, 
Rainy River, Ont; W. J. Fitzgerald, 
Milwaukee; A. R. Taylor, Milwaukee; 
J. D. Menish, chief of the Port Huron 
grain elevators, and J. E. Botterell, of 
Baird & Botterell, Winnipeg, Man. 

A. E. Perks. 


WESTERN CANADA 


Winnirec, Man.—Buyers in the west- 
ern provinces show new interest in prices 
and in the last several days flour orders 
have increased perceptibly. Eastern 
Canada is also coming into the market 
again for western flour. Besides these 
signs of revival in domestic trading, 
United States buyers are inquiring in- 
cessantly for Canadian clears and would 
take considerable quantities for imme- 
diate shipment if the fiour were avail- 
able. Unfortunately, Canadian mills do 
not produce any great quantities of 
these grades, and the extent to which 
this demand can be met is limited. 

Domestic prices for spring wheat 
grades remain officially at the figures 
established in mid-December, but there 
is some cutting at local points in the 
West. All the big mills are running now, 
but they have had some idle time lately. 

For pot | at points between Fort 
William and the Saskatchewan boundary, 
top patent springs are quoted at $6.50 
bbl, jute, seconds at $5.90, and first 
clears at $5.20, mixed cars, 30-day 
terms; cotton, 10c over this basis. Sas- 
katchewan and Alberta points are 10c 
under Manitoba, and Pacific Coast points 
30@50c over. Bakers and other car lot 
buyers get special prices. 


MILLFEED 


Millfeed is in exceptional demand at 
all’ points in the West. Production is 
far behind the requirements of the coun- 
try. It is to the credit of Canadian 
mills that they continue to sell for Cana- 
dian consumption at several dollars per 
ton less than they could get for ship- 
ment to the United States. Every 
mixed car lot of flour carries with it all 
the feed that quantity of flour produced, 
and the eastern provinces are also get- 
ting regular supplies from western mills. 
Quotations: bran $18 ton, in mixed cars 
with flour, and shorts $20 in bags, de- 
livered, Winnipeg territory. 


WHEAT 


Every one in the trade here seems to 
be bullish on the wheat market. If 
there are any shorts in the Winnipeg 
market they are keeping quiet about it. 
At the same time it is recognized that 
a buyers are in no position to 
pay higher prices, and there is much 
doubt as to what the market will do 
The net result of the week’s trading to 
Friday night was an advance of %%c per 
bu for No. 1 northern, cash. The fol- 
lowing are the prices of No. 1 northern 
for the week: 





--—Futures + 


Cash ay July 
Oem, SB: as cesces $1.09 $1.13% $1.12% 
Gee, BD sesccves 1.10% 1.14% 1.14% 
Ms BS cstvovee 1.09% 1.13% 1.138% 
ah, BD cxpgecses 1.09% 1.13% 1.13% 
SOR. B29 wccccecs 1.09% 1.13% 1.13% 
SOM, BO scoccevce 1.09% 1.13 1.13% 


Basis, in store, Fort William, 


Exporters report no great demand for 
Winnipeg wheat from the seaboard. Un- 
settled political conditions abroad have 
put this market up in the air. Farmers 
are holding as much as they can for the 
rise they expect in the spring, while Ca- 
nadian mills are also long and are buying 
as their sales of flour demand. Inspec- 
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tions for the week averaged 300 cars per 
day, as against 288 in the previous week. 


OATMEAL 


The midwinter demand is quite good. 
Most of the business is local or with 
eastern Canada. Exporting trade is at a 
low ebb. At present prices, rolled oats 
and bread are by far the cheapest food 
products in the market. It is a matter 
of surprise that millers do not advance 
their prices to cover the higher costs 
arising from the fact that local supplies 
of oats in Alberta and Saskatchewan 
are exhausted. The big mills of those 
provinces find it necessary to seek sup- 
plies of oats in Manitoba, and even at 
Fort William, which adds the additional 
expense of a back haul two ways. 
Rolled oats are quoted at $2.85 in 80-lb 
cotton bags, and oatmeal at $3.55 in 98- 
lb cotton bags, delivered, Winnipeg ter- 
ritory. 

COARSE GRAINS 


These grains are in steady demand 
and the market shows no important 
changes. Milling oats are scarce in Al- 
berta and Saskatchewan. Mills in those 
parts are obliged to buy grain in north- 
eastern Saskatchewan and in Manitoba to 
meet their needs. Some have even hauled 
oats back from Fort William. In these 
circumstances, Winnipeg or Fort Wil- 
liam prices are no criterion of values in 
Saskatchewan or Alberta. As high as 
60c bu has been paid for good milling 
oats at interior country points, deliv- 
ered basis, and from 50c bu upwards 
is the regular thing, as against 47c at 
Fort William. Quotations: No. 2 Cana- 
dian western oats, 47144c bu; No. 3 Ca- 
nadian western barley, 543,c; rye, 803,¢; 
flaxseed, $2.181/,,—in store, Fort William. 


NOTES 

George Kelly, of Kipp-Kelly, Ltd., 
milling machinery and equipment, Win- 
nipeg, is visiting in ‘Toronto and Mont- 
real, 

Last year’s results on the irrigated 
farms of southern Alberta showed a net 
return of $23.07 worth of field crops per 
acre. 

The news that the Montreal Harbor 
Commission will build another 10,000,000- 
bu elevator is being well received in the 
West. One unit to hold 4,000,000 bus is 
to be ready for the crop of 1923. 


The Robin Hood Mills, Ltd., Moose 
Jaw, Sask., is increasing its capacity. 
This company is at present able to make 
2,800 bbls per day in its Moose Jaw mill, 
and 1,600 bbls at Calgary. The capacity 
will be increased in the former. 

The Saskatchewan Co-Operative Ele- 
vator Co., Ltd., will increase the capac- 
ity of its terminal elevators at Port 
Arthur by 2,500,000 bus this year. This 
company will then have 7,650,000 bus 
capacity at Canadian lake terminals. 

M. F. Rice, head miller in the Calgary 
plant of the Western Canada Flour Mills 
Co., Ltd., fell through two floors of an 
Humphrey elevator early in January, 
sustaining minor injuries by reason of 
which he was off duty for a few days. 

Winter sports are occupying a great 
deal of attention at the Winnipeg Grain 
Exchange. Hockey games between vari- 
ous elements in the trade are a daily oc- 
currence, while skiing, tobogganing, skat- 
ing and curling fill up most of the re- 
maining spare time. 

The Hon. T. A. Crerar, M. P., presi- 
dent of the United Grain Growers, Ltd., 
Winnipeg, says the principle of com- 
pulsion in the marketing of grain, which 
is being advocated by the western farm- 
ers’ organizations, is morally wrong, and 
would be of no value to those who 
demand it. 

In 1923 the fleet of Canadian lake 
freight boats is to be increased consider- 
ably. One company is adding 10 new 
ships, with a capacity of 24,000 tons. 
The contracts for construction of these 
vessels have been let to British ship- 
yards, and the vessels are to be delivered 
in May. The company that will operate 
these boats is the Eastern Steamship 
Co. of Canada, of which John G. Boland 
is to be general manager, with headquar- 
ters at Port Colborne. 

It is stated that during the new crop 
period ending with December last, the 
cost of shipping wheat from points in 
northern Alberta to Liverpool via Van- 
couver averaged 10c bu less than the 
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cost via the Great Lakes and Montreal. 
If this figure is correct and if it repre- 
sents a normal state of affairs, the Van- 
couver route should not need to wait 
long for a volume of business that will 
more than tax all the new facilities it 
ean build. 

In the course of the debate now go- 
ing on in western Canada on the merits 
and demerits of a wheat board it has 
come out that many of the farmers be- 
lieve no wheat board that does not have 
control of the milling industry can be 
successful. This is more or less an ob- 
vious truth, but as most of the men who 
have been demanding a wheat board are 
not keen seekers after truth the fact has 
been overlooked in much of the discus- 
sion on platform and in the western 
country press. The fact that the larger 
proportion of the milling capacity of 
Canada lies east of the lakes and that 
control of all the big companies is cen- 
tered in Montreal and Toronto is also 
overlooked. As eastern Canada is firmly 
opposed to the wheat board proposal it 
would seem difficult for the western 
provinces to give any board appointed 
by themselves control of an industry 
that carries on its operations elsewhere. 

L. E. Gray. 


VANCOUVER 

Vancouver, B. C.—As is usual at this 
time of the year, domestic flour business 
is not very brisk. Millers, however, re- 
port that, compared with last January, 
a decided improvement is noticeable. 
— of the logging and lumber camps 
which were forced to close down last 
month owing to the snow and cold weath- 
er intend to resume operations this 
month, and will, no doubt, assist in put- 
ting new life into the local flour business. 

Bakers’ business is practically at a 
standstill, so far as new orders are con- 
cerned. They continue taking out their 
supplies on old contracts. Car lot 
prices, f.o.b., cars, Vancouver: top pat- 
ents, 98’s, jute $6.80, cotton $6.90; cot- 
ton 49’s, $7. First bakers, jute 98's, 
$6.55; second bakers, $6.20. 

The export side of the flour business 
is also without any new features. Ver 
little buying is being done, althoug 
many inquiries exist for clears and low 
grades, from both the Orient and Europe. 
These grades, however, are very scarce, 
owing to the mills having disposed of 
their output in the early fall. 

There appears to be quite a surplus of 
the higher grades in millers’ hands. In- 
quiry for these is light, and buyers, par- 
ticularly those of the Orient, are not in- 
clined to pay the prices at which millers 
are holding. 

FLOUR SHIPMENTS 

Flour shipments from Vancouver dur- 
ing December, 1922, were: to the Orient, 
46,745 bbls; to Europe, 57,260. For the 
12 months ending Dec. 31, 1922, flour 
shipments were: to the Orient, 163,081 
bbls; to the United Kingdom and Con- 
tinent, 315,480; other countries, 5,476; 
total, 484,037 bbls. 

CEREALS 

The exceptionally brisk demand in ce- 
reals enjoyed by the trade here in De- 
cember has been replaced by very indif- 
ferent business. No change in prices has 
taken place, but millers expect an ad- 
vance on account of the difficulty which 
they are experiencing in securing suit- 
able oats for milling. Fair demand exists 
for groats for future shipment, in an- 
ticipation of the opening up of the poul- 
try season. These are quoted in car 
lots at $3.75 per 98 Ibs. 

MILLFEED 

A ry d liberal supply of feeds is 
available, but not sufficient to take care 
of the present demand, which has been 
stimulated by recent cold weather in the 
interior. Bran rules at $25 ton and 
shorts at $27. Supplies are available 
now only with flour orders. Early in 
the month straight car lots of feed 
were obtainable, but the surplus was 
quickly disposed of without affecting 
prices, and the mills are again reserving 
them for their flour customers. 
Feed flour in limited quantities is quoted 
at $3.50 bbl, but demand is not heavy. 


WHEAT 

Cash No. 1 northern, Vancouver, has 
been selling at a premium of 3c bu over 
Winnipeg May option price. No. 1 
northern for January shipment to Van- 


couver has been offered freely at the 
same premium, but buyers’ ideas, based 
on European and oriental bids, are about 
3c bu less than this, or Winnipeg May 
price. In fact at present, in order to do 
business at a profit, it is necessary to buy 
wheat at not more than Winnipeg May 
price. 

Japanese buyers are in the market for 
sacked No. 1 northern, and intimate that 
they prefer to buy Canadian wheat in 
preference to American, but are not pre- 
pared to pay the premiums which AI- 
berta elevator companies are asking, and 
unless No. 1 northern can be purchased 
around $41 ton, sacked, f.o.b., cars, Van- 
couver, which is equal to $1.15 bu, bulk, 
Vancouver, they will purchase American 
wheat. Fairly large orders have already 
been placed for sacked No. 1 northern 
for February shipment from Vancouver, 

WHEAT SHIPMENTS 

Shipments of wheat during December, 
1922: to the Orient, 132,023 bus; to the 
United Kingdom, 3,159,303. For the 12 
months ending Dec. 31, 1922, shipments 
from Vancouver were: to the Orient, 
3,680,155 bus; to the United Kingdom, 
10,783,728; to other countries, 4,193; to- 
tal, 14,468,076 bus, as compared with 
1,347,337 during the calendar year 1921. 

OCEAN FREIGHTS 

Lack of new business, owing to the 
difference of ideas of values between 
exporters and foreign buyers, has had 
a rather depressing effect on freight 
rates. Space to the United Kingdom, 
with the usual continental range, has 
been offered freely at 32s 6d, January 
and February, with very few lots being 
fixed. esulises have disposed of small 
parcels as low as 31s 3d, but the prin- 
cipal exporters refuse to increase their 
bids of 30s, claiming that business can 
be worked if space is obtained at this 
price. Oriental space is quoted by or- 
dinary liners at $5 ton, gross, while 
tramps and Japanese steamers are re- 
ported to be taking on business at $4.50. 


NOTES 

Harry Little, grain broker, Winnipeg, 
is spending a two weeks’ holiday at 
Vancouver. 

W. Kerr, of K. B. Stoddart & Co., 
Ltd., grain exporters, Winnipeg, is en- 
joying a month’s holiday on the Pacific 
Coast. Mr. Kerr states that his trip is 
purely for pleasure, and in no way con- 
nected with the firm’s export operations 
through this port. 

Dr. R. Magill, secretary of the Winni- 
peg Grain Exchange, was a recent vis- 
itor at Vancouver and on the Vancouver 
Merchants’ Exchange. Prior to the war 
Dr. Magill was chairman of the Board of 
Grain Commissioners, and in that capac- 
ity visited Vancouver and recommended 
to Sir George Foster, then minister of 
trade and commerce, that a grain ter- 
minal be erected at Vancouver, as well 
as an auxiliary at Calgary, Alta., in an- 
ticipation of the — of the Panama 
Canal, and it was upon his recommenda- 
tion that the present terminal elevator 
at Vancouver was put up. 

H. M. Cameron. 





EUROPEAN CROP SUMMARY 

Wasuinoton, D. C.—Summarizing the 
agricultural year in Europe, Alfred P. 
Dennis, in a cable to the Department of 
Commerce, declares that, while cereal 
crops were generally good, there was 
widespread failure of root and forage 
crops by reason of drouth. 

The estimated grain yields of Europe, 
excluding Russia, for the past two years, 
and the pre-war average, are given, in 
bushels, in the following table (000,000's 
omitted) : 











Pre-warav. 1921 1922 

WOR ac cccccccccos ,279 1,222 1,009 
SE: 4440008400609 08 800 759 700 
) MET 603 570 579 
Aree ree ee 1,728 1,500 1,500 
GOR ce vcccccscccese 538 404 326 
WORN vieiecenewes 4,948 4,455 4,114 


In respect of Russia, reports to the 
Department of Commerce indicate that 
she has made a fair recovery from the 
serious agricultural plight of last year. 
The national grain production has now 
risen to about 50 per cent of the pre- 
war yields, it is estimated. 

Mr. Dennis makes the following esti- 
mates of the probable grain import re- 
quirements of Europe for this year: 

“The grain import requirements of 
Europe are certain to exceed those of the 
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previous cereal year. From the begin- 
ning of the present season, Aug. 1 to 
Dec. 23, European takings of North 
American wheat ranged around 180,000,- 
000 bus, or 12,333,000 more than in the 
same period of 1921. The heaviest Euro- 
pean importers in the period named were 
as follows: United Kingdom, 56,000,000 
bus; Italy, 41,000,000; France, 22,000,- 
000; Netherlands, 14,000,000; Germany, 
11,000,000. 

“The demand for North American 
flour has kept pace with that for wheat, 
but imports of corn have been disap- 
pointing, running about 8 per cent less 
than for the same period of the previous 
year. The rise in the price of corn and 
a more plentiful supply of cheap barley 
have somewhat affected the corn import 
trade. Poland has made the relatively 
best agricultural showing of any Euro- 
oe country during the past year, and 

as now become self-sustaining. Span- 
ish farmers have had a good year, and 
the grain import trade is declining. 
Greece is severely pressed for food, with 
its loss of papers grain producing 
territory and the sudden increase in its 
population.” 

JoHN Marrinan. 





World’s Wheat Crop 


Estimated wheat crop of 1922, and of 
1921-22 in the southern hemisphere, for all 
important wheat growing countries for which 
official estimates are available, compared 
with the revised estimates for 1921 and 1920 
(or 1920-21 and 1919-20), in bushels (000’s 








omitted): 
1922 1921 1920 

United States .... 856,211 814,905 833,027 
Canada .. - 891,426 300,858 263,189 
Mexico .. 5,190 5,089 14,951 
Argentina . «++ 180,641 169,756 214,143 
Uruguay occcceccee 12,126 7,768 5,948 
CREO cccccccccces 22,179 23,190 19,916 
England and 

Wales ......... 61,192 69,776 63,352 
Scotland ........ 2,520 2,568 2,080 
Switzerland ...... 2,363 3,574 3,584 
Greece ee 
Spain .... 
Austria .. 
Hungary 
Germany 
Poland 
Czecho-Slovakia. 
Latvia 97 8 38 
Jugo-Siavia ...... 48,250 61,809 43,011 
Roumania 
Sweden ...... 


Denmark .. 
France ...... 





Norway ......++. 

Belgium ......... 

Bulgaria ......... 

Realy cccccccccces 

Netherlands ..... x 8,686 ,766 
Finland ......... ° 297 276 272 
British India .... 366,539 265,173 377,888 
Australia ........ 132,282 143,965 45,976 
JOBOR cocscececer 26,495 26,921 30,026 
New Zealand .... 10,627 6,872 4,560 
Algeria ...cccccee 17,269 33,764 8,562 
South Africa ..... 8,688 8,113 5,488 
TERIS cccscccccces 3,307 10,623 4,042 
Morocco ......... 9,553 17,466 21,999 





Totals, 37 coun- 
CEIOD ccccccee 3,057,692 3,027,040 2,784,415 
Estimated wheat crop of 1922, and of 1921- 
22 in the southern hemisphere, for countries 
from which official reports have not been 
received, based on unofficial estimates or re- 
ports of crop condition and acreage, com- 
pared with the estimates for 1921 and 1920 
(or 1920-21 and 1919-20), in bushels (000’s 








omitted): 
1921 1920 
Brazil ......00+ 4,991 000 
POTS ccccesscccccs 2,645 2,627 
Esthonia ....... 427 274 
Luxemburg 661 449 
Portugal ... 8,6 7,140 
Russia ..... eeee 275,000 400,000 
Ireland ........+. 1,451 1,402 
Asiatic Turkey ... 12,000 15,000 15,000 
Manchuria ...... ° 5,000 25,000 25,000 
CHIME ce cccccccces 175,000 150,000 200,000 
BOTGER ccccccceccs 12,000 14,000 14,000 
CYPrus ....seeees ,000 2,000 3,000 
Korea ...ceeccess 7,000 6,500 6,600 
Formosa ....+++++ 150 150 150 
Egypt ....-.eseee 0,000 37,012 31,711 
Canary Islands .. 1,000 705 1,265 
Totals, 16 coun- 
cs TTT 591,250 644,155 711,508 
Totals, 53 coun- 
CFIOS wccccees 3,648,942 3,571,195 3,495,923 





World’s Wheat Crop 


Total world’s wheat crop, as estimated by 
The Northwestern Miller on the basis of 
reports from the United States Department 
of Agriculture, the International Institute 
of Agriculture and other sources of infor- 
mation, in bushels (000’s omitted): 





3,648,942 3,134,000 
-- 3,571,195 .. 3,434,000 
- 3,495,923 - 3,327,000 
3,355,729 3,164,000 
3,641,287 3,190,000 
3,211,511 3,090,000 
3,636,366 2,956,000 
4,249,856 2,641,000 
3,540,752 2,784,000 
-+ 4,127,000 2,948,000 
-- 3,792,000 - 2,236,000 
.- 3,546,000 - 2,506,000 
- 3,575,000 2,593,000 
3,583,000 2,661,000 
3,183,000 
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Although reports are current to the 
effect that local flour mills are not en- 
joying quite the volume of business that 
prevailed for the first two weeks of this 
month, nevertheless the amount of flour 
moving in the trade is materially greater 
than at any time in December. Had it 
not been for the rather unfavorable ac- 
tion of the wheat market, with the re- 
sulting effect upon flour quotations, it is 
more than probable that a very satisfac- 
tory volume of business would have been 
registered this month. 

One encouraging feature of the week 
was the increase in inquiries from 
Europe. This is surprising, in view of 
the unsettled condition of international 
relationships between continental coun- 
tries. Several instances of sales of sub- 
stantial volume were reported and, al- 
though it is understood that the price 
at which this flour was sold was close to 
the cost of production, it was not neces- 
sary for the seller to go to the extremely 
low levels which were reached in the 
past few months. 

Mills in southern Illinois, grinding 
soft wheat and doing the greater part 
of their business in the South and South- 
east, report a fairly satisfactory volume 
of trade in that territory. Buyers 
there have afforded a continuous outlet 
for these mills since the first movement 
of the 1922 cotton crop, when simultane- 
ously there occurred a marked improve- 
ment in the financial condition of that 
territory. 

Despite the fact that reports are quite 
general to the effect that bakers in the 
St. Louis territory are doing a seasonal 
volume of business, buying by this class 
of trade is still rather limited. It is 
known that stocks are extremely low, but 
the trade is evidently satisfied to have 
this condition exist for the time being, 
largely, it is thought, because of a lac 
of confidence in present values. 

Flour quotations are as follows: spring 
first patent, $6.60@7.10 per 140 lbs, jute, 
St. Louis; standard patent $6.50@6.80, 
first clear $5@5.50; hard winter short 
patent $6.25@6.50, straight $5.25@5.75, 
first clear $4.50@5; soft winter short 
patent $6.25@6.50, straight $5.40@5.60, 
first clear $4.60@5. 


MILLFEED 


Values ranged firm to higher through- 
out the week ending Jan. 20, and closed 
strong. This was not due to a particu- 
larly heavy demand or exceptionally 
light offerings, but rather to a feeling of 
confidence on the part of the majority 
in the trade that existing values will be 
maintained or advanced during the next 
month or six weeks. Local buying was 
fairly active, and sufficient sales to the 
South and East were made to dispose of 
all offerings. Hard winter bran is quot- 
ed at $28@28.25 ton; soft winter bran, 
$28.25@28.50; gray shorts, $31@31.75. 

FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output of St. Louis mills, with a week- 
ly capacity of 50,400 bbls, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
31 


Be, BEG  ccdctcccsécesese 15,900 

Previous week ............ 31,600 63 
pO ere ee 27,500 54 
Two years ago .......+.46 28,400 56 


Output of outside mills, with a week- 
ly capacity of 77,400 bbls, the product 
of which is sold from St. Louis: 

Flour Pct. of 


output activity 
(“S| MR TORV PETE T EOE EL 38,300 49 
Previous week ............ 41,300 53 
0 rrr 34,400 44 


BOO FORTS GOO .cccccccccce 37,200 48 





NOTES 

W. L. Richeson, of W. L. Richeson 
Co., Inc., New Orleans, was in St. Louis, 
on business, Jan. 20. 

~* H. Evans, of the Acme-Evans 

indianapolis, Ind., called at this 

office during the week. 

C. M. Hoagland, of the Marshall 
(Minn.) Flour Mills Co., has been in St. 
Louis for the past few days. 


J. B. McLemore, secretary Southeast- 
ern Millers’ Association, was in St. 
Louis on business the latter part of this 
week, 


The regular quarterly meeting of the 
Southern Illinois Master Bakers’ Asso- 
ciation will be held at Belleville, IIl., 
Jan. 7. 


Charles Rippin, traffic commissioner 
of the Merchants’ Exchange, St. Louis, 
is in Washington in connection with 
rate matters. 


St. Louis mills quote corn goods, basis 
100-lb sacks, as follows: corn meal, $1.85 
@1.95; cream meal, $1.90@2; grits and 
hominy, $2@2.10., 


Phillip Rothrock, divisional supervisor 
of Federal Grain Supervision at St. 
Louis, is spending a week at the super- 
visor’s office in New Orleans. 


J. E. Baggett, formerly with J. Allen 
Smith, Knoxville, Tenn., is now repre- 
senting the Kehlor Flour Mills Co., St. 
Louis, in the southern states. 


Peter Derlien, sales manager of the 
Arnold-Madaus Milling Co., Sterling, 
Kansas, spent the first of the week in 
St. Louis on his way home from the 
central states. 

D. L. Boyer, Mexico, Mo., secretary of 
the Missouri Soft Wheat Millers’ Asso- 
ciation and of the Missouri Grain Deal- 
ers’ Association, was in St. Louis, on 
business, Jan. 18. 

W. W. Pollock, of the William Pol- 
lock Mill & Elevator Co., Mexico, Mo., 
is an applicant for membership in the 
Merchants’ Exchange, St. Louis, on trans- 
fer of certificate from William Pollock. 

Bert D. Ingels, who has been engaged 
in the flour business in San Francisco, 
has been engaged to represent the George 
P. Plant Milling Co., St. Louis, in east- 
ern territory, with headquarters in 
Philadelphia. 

Rye products, basis 98-lb cottons, are 
quoted as follows by St. Louis mills: 
fancy white patent $5.20@5.30, standard 
patent $5@5.15, medium  $4.90@5, 
straight $4.80@4.90, pure dark $4@4.20, 
rye meal $4.20@4.40. 

An inventory of the estate of Walker 
Hill, executive manager of the First Na- 
tional Bank in St. Louis, widely known 
in financial and commercial circles, who 
died Oct. 6, 1922, shows an estate valued 
in excess of $100,000, all of which goes 
to the widow. 

Work is now under way on the con- 
struction of a new grain elevator and 
warehouse for the Boone County oe 
Co., Columbia, Mo., and it is expecte 
that the new buildings will be ready for 
use by March 1. The capacity of the 
elevator will be about 60,000 bus. 

Another ,attempt at producers market- 
ing through their own organization is 
now under way in southeastern Missouri, 
where the Missouri Cotton Growers’ Co- 
operative Association has recently been 
formed. A long time, legally enforce- 
able crop contract, signed by the grow- 
ers, forms the basis of the association. 

Julius H. Barnes, president of the 
National Chamber of Commerce and 
president of the United States Grain 
Corporation — the existence of that 
organization, will be the guest of honor 
of the Merchants’ Exchange of St. Louis 
and the St. Louis Chamber of Commerce 


at a dinner at the Chase Hotel, Friday 
evening, Feb. 2. 

The annual meeting of the stockhold- 
ers of thé Davidson Biscuit Co., Mount 
Vernon, IIl., was held in the company’s 
offices on Jan. 15. All former officers 
were re-elected, as follows: W. M. Mill- 
er, president; F. P. Watson and C. R. 
Keller, vice presidents; Earl Davidson, 
secretary-treasurer; Rufus Grant, Kirby 
Smith and Norton Warren, directors. 

According to information made public 
by the secretary’s office of the Merchants’ 
Exchange, St. Louis, 1,518,042 bbis of 
flour were manufactured by mills in 
this city during 1922. Despite the gen- 
erally unsatisfactory tone of business, 
this amount is in excess of that ground 
in the two preceding years. In 1921 the 
amount of flour manufactured totaled 
1,505,765 bbls; in 1920, 1,441,183 bbls. 

Freight loadings of southern and 
southwestern railroads are still well 
above the totals for the corresponding 
periods of each of the two preceding 
years, according to the figures for the 
week ending Dec. 30, issued by the 
American Railway Association. South- 
western roads loaded 54,181 cars of reve- 
nue freight in that week, against 44,662 
in the corresponding week of 1921 and 
48,103 two years ago. Southern roads 
loaded 98,258 cars, against 77,847 a year 
ago, and 90,028 two years before. 

Charles Rippin, traffic commissioner of 
the Merchants’ xchange, St. Louis, has 
notified the members of the exchange 
that all Chicago & Alton claims which 
accrued prior to the receivership of the 
road on Aug. 22, 1922, must be filed with 
Herbert A. Lundahl before April 1, 
1923. A form of affidavit furnished by 
Mr. Lundahl must be sworn to, showing 
claim number and amount. Only one 
affidavit is necessary to cover all claims 
still due from the Chicago & Alton on 
shipments made prior to the receivership. 

An article appeared in the Jan. 10 
issue of The Northwestern Miller stat- 
ing that the Sutherland Flour Mills Co., 
Cairo, Ill., had been found guilty of a 
violation of the pure food and drugs act, 
the charge being based on a car of gray 
shorts which had been shipped by the 
mill to a company in Florida. The com- 
pany in question has advised The North- 
western Miller that, although it was 
found guilty of violating the law, never- 
theless the shorts on which the case was 
decided were not milled by the company 
itself, but purchased from another manu- 
facturer. 





BUYER’S DAMAGES 

A feed manufacturer asks information 
concerning the time as of which a buyer 
is entitled to have damages assessed 
where there is a breach of the seller's 
contract to deliver within a stated time. 

The principal court decisions estab- 
lishing the law on this question will be 
found cited at pages 637-638 of 35 Cyc., 
a standard legal work, and in supple- 
mental annotations. The rule is that 
damages are to be assessed as of the 
time when the contract was broken, and 
not at some later date when market con- 
ditions were different. The rule applies 
with particular force as to commodities 
that have fluctuating values. 

Special attention is directed to the 
following cited cases on this subject: 171 
N.W. 696, decided by the Iowa supreme 
court; 169 Pac. 1174, where the Oregon 
supreme court decided that the buyer’s 
damages could not be based on market 
values several months after the breach 
of the contract. 

If the original time for delivery has 
been extended to a definite time pursuant 
to agreement, damages are to be assessed 
as of the extended time. On this point 
specially see 181 Ill. App. 215, in addi- 
tion to other cases cited by the authority 
above referred to. 

If time for delivery has been indefi- 
nitely extended, the contract is deemed to 
be broken, and damages are assessable, 
as of the time when the seller remains in 
default after reasonable demand for de- 
livery. See, among other cases referred 
to in Cyc., 168 N. Y. Supp. 490, and 164 
Ill. App. 467. 

The uniform sales act, now in force in 
several of the states, contains this pro- 
vision concerning the measure of damages 
recoverable against a seller for nonde- 
livery: 

“Where there is an available market 
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for the goods in question, the measure of 
damages, in the absence of special cir- 
cumstances showing proximate damages 
of a greater amount, is the difference 
between the contract price and the mar- 
ket or current price of the goods at the 
time or times when they ought to have 
been delivered, or, if no time was fixed, 
then at the time of the refusal to deliver.” 
A. L. H. Srreer. 





United States—Crops and Value 
Department of Agriculture estimates of 
acreage, yield per acre, and farm value Dec. 
1 (000’s omitted in total crop and acreage): 


cn Crop—> 
Bus Total Value 
Corn— Acres acre bus bu 
1922... 102,428 28.2 2,890,712 $ .657 
1921... 103,740 29.6 3,068,569 423 
1920... 101,699 31.5 3,208,584 -670 


2,811,302 1.346 
2,502,665 1.365 
8,065,233 1.279 
2,566,927 +889 
2,995,000 +576 
2,672,804 +637 
2,446,988 -691 


1919... 97,170 28.9 
1918... 104,467 24.0 
1917... 116,730 26.3 
1916... 106,296 24.4 
1915... 106,197 28.2 
1914... 103,435 25.8 
1913... 106,820 23.1 
Winter wheat— 


1922... 42,127 13.9 586,204 1.048 


1921... 43,414 13.8 600,316 -951 
1920... 40,016 15.3 610,597 1.486 
1919... 50,494 15.1 760,377 2.105 


1918... 37,130 15.2 
1917... 27,257 15.1 
1916... 34,709 13.8 
1915... 41,308 16.3 
1914... 36,008 19.0 
1918... 31,699 16.1 


Spring wheat— 


684,990 986 
523,561 .829 


1922 19,103 14.1 270,007 924 
1921 20,282 10.6 214,589 -856 
1920 21,127 10.5 222,430 1,304 
1919 25,200 8.2 207,602 2.309 
1918 22,051 16.2 356,339 2.009 
1917 17,832 12.6 223,764 1.970 
1916 17,607 8.8 155,765 1.628 
1915 19,161 18.4 361,854 864 
1914 17,533 11.8 206,027 -986 
1913 18,485 13.0 239,819 734 
All wheat— 
1922... 61,230 14.0 856,211 1.009 
1921 63,696 12.8 814,905 .926 
1920 61,143 13.6 833,027 1.437 
1919 75,694 12.8 967,979 2.149 
1918 69,181 15.6 921,438 2.042 
1917 46,089 14.1 636,655 2.008 
1916 62,316 12.2 636,318 1.603 
1916 60,469 17 1,025,801 -919 
1914 63,641 16.6 891,017 -986 
1913 60,184 15.2 763,380 -799 
Oats— 
1922... 40,693 29.9 1,215,496 .394 
1921... 45,495 23.7 1,078,341 -302 
1920... 42,491 35.2 1,496,281 -460 
1919... 40,359 29.3 1,184,030 -704 


1918... 44,349 34.7 
1917... 43,553 36.6 
1916... 41,527 30.1 
1916... 40,996 37.8 
1914... 38,442 29.7 
1913... 38,399 29.2 


1,538,124 +709 
1,592,740 -666 
1,261,837 -524 
1,549,030 -361 
1,141,060 -438 
1,121,768 +892 


Barley— 
1922... 7,390 25.2 186,118 -526 
1921..., 17,414 20.9 154,946 -419 
1920 7,600 24.9 189,332 -713 
1919 6,720 22.0 147,608 1.206 
1918 9,740 26.3 256,225 917 
1917 8,933 23.7 211,769 1,137 
1916 7,767 23.6 182,309 -881 
1915 7,148 32.0 228,851 -616 
1914... 7,565 25.8 194,953 643 
1913... 7,499 23.8 178,189 -637 
Rye— 
1922... 6,210 15.4 95,497 .692 
1921... 4,528 13.6 61,675 -697 
1920... 4,409 13.7 60,490 1.268 
31919... 6,307 12.0 “75,483 1.332 
1918... 6,391 14.2 91,041 1,516 
1917... 4,317 14.6 62,933 1.660 
1916... 3,213 15.2 48,862 1.221 
1915... 3,129 17.3 54,050 834 
1914... 2,641 16.8 42,779 8665 
1913... 2,657 16.2 41,381 -634 
Buckwheat— 
1922... 785 19.2 15,050 885 
3931... 680 20.9 14,207 -812 
1920... 701 18.7 13,142 1.283 
1919 700 20.6 14,399 1.461 
1918 1,027 16.5 16,905 1.665 
1917 924 17.3 16,022 1.600 
1916 828 14.1 11,662 1.121 
1916 769 19.6 15,056 787 
1914 792 21.3 16,881 764 
1913 805 17.2 13,833 755 
Flaxseed— 
1922... 1,308 9.4 12,238 2.114 
1921... 1,108 7.2 8,029 1.461 
1920... 1,757 6.1 10,774 1.767 
1919... 1,603 4.8 7,256 4.383 
1918... 1,910 7.0 13,369 3.401 
1917... 1,984 4.6 9,164 2.966 
1916... 1,474 9.7 14,296 2.49 
19156... 1,387 10.1 14,030 1.74 
1914... 1,885 8.3 15,559 1.26 
1913... 2,291 7.8 17,853 1.20 
Rice— 
1922... 1,055 39.8 41,965 -997 
1921... 921 40.8 37,612 -952 
1920... 1,336 39.0 52,066 1.191 
1919... 1,063 39.5 41,985 2.666 
Potatoes— 
1922... 4,331 104.2 451,185 -582 
1981... 3,941 91.8 361,659 1.101 
1920... 3,657 110.3 403,296 1.145 
1919... 3,542 91.2 322,867 1.595 


411,860 1.193 
442,108 1.228 
286,953 1.461 
359,721 +617 


1918... 4,295 95.9 
1917... 4,384 100.8 
1916... 3,565 80.5 
1915... 3,734 96.3 





According to the Department of Com- 
merce, Germany imported 124,886 tons of 
rice during 1921, more than half of which 
came from India. Importations from the 
United States totaled 11,000 tons. 
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MARK THE MARK 


Behold the busy little mark 
Declining day by day, 

Soon they’ll do ’em up in bales 
And sell ’em just like hay. 

The downward course of the mark— 
the paper mark—can hardly be termed 
a decline. It is something stronger, 
something more strenuous, in fact there 
hardly seems a really fitting word to 
describe its action accurately and with 
sufficient force, unless one coin a phrase 
and call it a perpendicular stampede. 

‘Time was when the purchase of marks 
at six cents each was considered by 
those who bought them as a rather good 
stroke of business, but starting at that 
point they seem to have taken to the 
toboggan slide rather cheerfully, and all 
things seem to have been greased to 
make their slide as rapid as possible. 

When they got as low as one cent each 
the business world began to marvel. 
Financiers placed upon their aquiline 
noses the gold rimmed glasses all of that 
calling are pictured as wearing, and 
looked askance at the horrible situation, 
but no glass was powerful enough to 
foresee the present condition wherein 
one American dollar will buy twenty-two 
thousand of these bits of German paper 
money, which seems to be running a very 
close race with the Russian ruble and 
the Austrian kronen for the world’s rec- 
ord in monetary worthlessness. 

There are clearly two sides to this sit- 
uation, one serious and the other humor- 
ous. ‘The first is that apparently a sinis- 
ter reason lies back of the continuous 
activity of the German governmental 
printing plants, turning out tons upon 
tons of paper money against an unin- 
creased gold reserve because, obviously, 
the money is practically worthless and is 
now viewed generally as nothing more 
or less than a smoke screen through 
which the real German financial situation 
cannot be discerned. 

The humorous side of the situation is 
that there seems to be a rather well- 
authenticated story afloat to the effect 
that Germany has been doing a rather 
lucrative business in selling marks as a 
paper and printing proposition, not only 
with the citizens of the countries imme- 
diately surrounding her but with Amer- 
ica as well, in which the curiosity and 
cupidity of the buyers has played no 
small part. If the world will buy other 
German goods, why not German marks? 

They seem to be a good deal like 
Colonel Mulberry Sellers’ eyewash, which 
cost a dollar a barrel to make and sold 
at a dollar a bottle. 

As an example of this, the day this 
was written Nassau Street, New York, 
was full of peddlers selling one thousand 
marks for twenty-five cents, or four 
thousand to the dollar, to many of the 
crowd, when the regular exchange rate 
was twenty-two thousand to the dollar. 

Unless the German printing presses 
break down or the supply of ink, paper 
and suckers gives out, it would seem 
that this merchandising of cheap money 
ought in a measure materially to assist 
Germany in building up her finances. 


THE WEEK’S MARKET 

Flour demand in the New York mar- 
ket during the past week has been spot- 
ted. Many brokers report lack of busi- 
ness, while in other quarters there seems 
to be a fairly active demand. Even 
under present conditions, some buyers 
have sufficient confidence in the future 
to place orders for 30- to 60-day ship- 


ment. Some of the representatives of 
nearly every grade of flour have in- 
creased sales to report, so it looks as 
though the whole tone of the market 
was slightly better. 

Spot stocks, though eased up some- 
what and less than previous weeks, are 
still large, and it is easier to sell stuff 
for mill shipment than for immediate de- 
livery, since all available space is stocked 
with flour. 

Prices on spring wheat flours remain 
about unchanged. The market is pretty 
well cleaned out of lower grades by 
the purchases of the American Relief 
Administration, while the demand for 
patents is very moderate. It is interesting 
to note that while patents are now sold 
at about the same figure as a year ago, 
spring clears are about $1.25 higher than 
at that time. In other words, clears were 
then being sold $2 bbl under patents, 
while now the difference is only about 
75e. 

The demand for Kansas flours has im- 
proved, and there were fair sales of 
small lots of straights at around $6.50, 

The purchases of soft wheat flour by 
the American Relief Administration have 
relieved the market of a good deal of 
distress flour, but the prices paid were 
considerably below mill quotations. 

The rye flour market has improved, 
and there has been considerable business 
done in spot stocks. Good flour sold at 
about $5.30, and other grades at $4.90, 
while the mills’ quotations ranged $5.15 
@5.50 

Canadian flour has been quiet. Even 
export business to United Kingdom mar- 
kets has let down. ‘There were a num- 
ber of inquiries for American flours for 
export, in spite of conditions abroad, 
and while in most cases they were not in 
workable order as yet, exporters look 
for good business during February and 
March. 

Quotations: spring, first patent $7.75 
@8.25, standard patent $6.40@7, first 
clear $5.75@6.10; hard winter, short pat- 
ent $6.50@6.75, straight $6.10@6.50; soft 
winter straight, $5.75@6.25; rye, $5.15@ 
5.50,—all in jute. 


SITUATION IN CONSTANTINOPLE 


The flour situation in Constantinople 
seems almost to parallel New York, ac- 
cording to a letter from F. L. Harley, 
representative of the Ernest Brewer Co. 
there. During the past few weeks about 
140,000 bags of flour have arrived in that 
market. Approximately 100,000 bags 
were from America, and the remainder 
from Bulgaria and Roumania. This has 
had a depressing effect on the market, 
making it difficult to obtain a premium 
for spot goods or flour afloat. The po- 
litical situation also has affected activ- 
ity. Moreover, the Turkish government 
has continued the high tariff on flour im- 
ports in the provinces of Turkey, making 
it difficult to ship flour from Constanti- 
nople into them. 


MR. PACKER MAKES CHANGE 


George H. Packer, who for the past 
several years has been associated with 
Thomas Sinnott in the flour brokerage 
business in New York, recently accepted 
an offer from the Slatington (Pa.) Mill- 
~S to become manager of its plant. 

r. Packer, prior to his direct connec- 
tion with the flour business, was with 
the Lehigh Valley Railroad, workin 
out of its Produce Exchange office, an 
the nature of his employment kept him 
constantly in touch with those in the 
flour trade. Having a very intimate 
knowledge of both the railroad and flour 
business, he is eminently qualified to 
handle successfully the details of his 
new position. While his headquarters 
will be at Slatington, he will spend a 
part of his time in New York, and will 
make a specialty of developing business 


for his new connection in this as well as 
the territory immediately surrounding 
the plant. 


FOREIGN COMMERCE CLUB DINNER 
At the Foreign Commerce Club dinner 
at the Hotel Astor on Jan, 17, attended 
by many well-known steamship and 
traffic men, the principal speaker was 
Major Church, of the engineering staff 
of the New York Port Authority, who 
explained the plan and scope of that 
body. He pointed out especially that the 
port of New York does not mean Man- 
hattan, but includes the entire metropoli- 
tan district, containing 105 communities 
in two states. He said that while one 
half the foreign commerce of the United 
States is handled through this port, only 
3 per cent of the federal appropriations 
for harbor improvements is spent here. 
The nominating committee for officers 
for the ensuing year was elected, and 
consisted of W. E. Gertzen, Harry K. 
Barr, J. Stuart, W. Emery, J. A. Baker, 
Charles Pigott and F. P. Ballou. 


BILL CF LADING AMENDMENT 


The Merchants’ Association of New 
York has adopted a resolution favoring 
the passage of the bill pending in Con- 
gress for the amendment of the Dill 
of lading law of 1916, because this bill 
purposes correcting certain provisions in 
the act which are in apparent conflict 
and clarifying of other provisions of 
the existing law, also because the bill 
provides a method of procedure to se- 
cure a new “order” bill of lading in 
case of loss of the original, which is 
especially necessary in foreign trade. 
The bill also provides for method of 
securing a “clean” bill of lading when 
goods are loaded by a shipper at public 
team track or at a public freight plat- 
form at a station where the common car- 
rier maintains a freight agency. 


FLEISCHMANN ADVERTISING CAMPAIGN 

The Fleischmann Co., New York, has 
laid out a most comprehensive advertis- 
ing campaign for the current year, 
to cover which it has made the larg- 
est appropriation ever invested by it for 
general publicity, amounting to about 
$500,000. 

The campaign, which is primarily for 
the purpose of increasing the sale of 
yeast, is at the same time designed to 
boost the sale of bakers’ bread, and en- 
tails the use of 40,000 posters which 
are to be placed in about -600 cities and 
towns of 10,000 population or over. 

These posters are to be done in the 
most attractive manner possible by some 
of the best artists in illustrative public- 
ity, and may be correctly characterized 
as “hot stuff.” 

Large booklets with reproductions of 
many of these posters are to be sent to 
bakers all over the country, which will 
undoubtedly show them the advisability 
of co-operating toward the development 
of this comprehensive plan of publicity 
in which all allied trades, even if only 
on the basis of self-interest, should join. 


OCEAN FREIGHT SETTLEMENT 


Many New York shipping men at- 
tended the conference in Atlantic City 
this week, when the question of freight 
differences between North Atlantic, South 
Atlantic and Gulf ports was discussed 
and finally settled for the time being, at 
least, and it was announced that there 
would be no change at present in the 
list of parities and differentials in gen- 
eral commodities. After practically an 
all day and all night session the confer- 
ence found itself unable to agree with 
the suggestion of southern steamship 
men for sweeping changes in the general 
commodity list. The belief was general 
after adjournment that there will be 
another meeting in the near future, 
since the southern representatives are 
much dissatisfied with the present list. 


NOTES 


The American Relief Administration 
has purchased about 85,000 bbls of clears 
and straights, chiefly for shipment to 
Russia. 

A. C. Madsen, sales manager of the 
Jackson Milling Co., Wisconsin Rapids, 
Wis., is expected to ‘visit Samuel Knigh- 
ton & Son on Jan. 22. 

J. C. Koster, export sales manager of 
the Larabee Flour Mills Corporation, 
Kansas City, who has just returned from 
Europe, says that his observations indi- 
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cate a good volume of export business in 
Europe in February or March. 

George A. Zabriskie, New York repre- 
sentative of the Pillsbury Flour Mills 
Co., has been elected a , Bt of the 
Battery Park National Bank, New York 
City. 

Howard Pfau, who has been with the 
W. P. Tanner-Gross Co., Inc., for several 
years, has gone to Youngstown, Ohio, to 
join his father in the automobile busi- 
ness. 

W. V. Hamilton, Caledonia, N. Y., who 
visited the market on Jan. 19, reported 
the entire middle and northern part of 
the state so covered with snow as to 
completely tie up the smaller cities. The 
farmers are unable to haul grain to 
mills, and outgoing shipments are em- 
bargoed. 

The conference at the Waldorf-Astoria 
Hotel, New York, between E. R. Ha 
of the American Telephone & Telegraph 
Co., and members of the milling and 
grain trade, did not bring about any re- 
sults. It had been hepel that the high 
level of rates made during the war could 
be lowered. 


Among the out-of-town millers who 
have visited the New York market re- 
cently are Dwight K. Yerxa, of the 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis; 
J. B. Nicholson, of the Kansas Flour 
Mills Co., Kansas City; F. A. Dirn- 
berger, of the Washburn-Crosby Co., 
Minneapolis; Le Roy Godfrey, sales 
manager of the W. J. Jennison Co., 
Minneapolis. 

The Merchants’ Association, at its 
meeting on Jan. 15, advocated legislation 
to prevent barring collections through 
the imposition by the government of lim- 
itations and conditions, as just and mer- 
itorious claims for loss or damage to 
property in transportation during the 
period of federal control, which were 
iesmashie presented to the director gen-- 
eral of railroads but which remained un- 
adjusted on Feb. 28, 1922, are now be- 
ing outlawed by the "director general on 
the ground that suit has not been insti- 
tuted thereon prior to February, 1922, 
as required by the act. It is the view 
of the association that all just loss and 
damage claims which were seasonably 
presented should be carried by the di- 
rector general to a conclusion. If these 
claims are outlawed the injury to ship- 
pers would be very great. 


PHILADELPHIA 


PurtapetpHi1A, Pa.—The flour market 
was unsettled during the week ending 
Jan. 20 by fluctuations in wheat and in- 
fluenced by a feeling of uncertainty over 
the results of foreign political conditions, 
and buyers were inclined to purchase only 
when bargains were obtainable. There 
were a few fair-sized orders placed but, 
generally speaking, the market was quiet, 
while limits were about the same as in the 
previous week. 


NOTES 


Samuel Bell, Jr., of the flour firm of 
Samuel Bell & Sons, is on a fishing trip 
to Port Keys, Fla. He will return about 
Feb. 1. 

Farmers of the Dublin (Pa.) Co-opera- 
tive Association, whose feed mill in Bucks 
County was burned two weeks ago, en- 
tailing a loss of $30,000, plan to rebuild. 

Sir William Reardon-Smith, owner of 
the Reardon-Smith Line, acc anied by 
his son-in-law, W. G. Liley, —_ William 
B. and Ralph D. Megee, of the Megee- 
Steer Co., representatives here for the 
line, recently toured the river front. 

The North German Lloyd steamship 
Co. announces the establishment of a 
freight service to Philadelphia, beginning 
April 6 and thereafter every three weeks. 
The vessels will proceed direct to Phila- 
pe pone and from this port to Baltimore 

back to Bremen. 

At a meeting of the Commercial Ex- 
change on Jan. 20, the following were 
nominated to be voted for at the annual 
election to be held on Jan. 30: president, 
Walter K. Woolman; vice president, 
George M. Richardson; treasurer, Eman- 
uel H. Price. Directors (six to be elected 
to serve two years): Frank C. Reed, Wil- 
liam M. Richardson, Hubert J. Horan, 
Thomas K. Sharpless, L. G. Graff, Albert 


‘L. Hood, Robert Morris, H. S. Picard, 


D. J. Mu 


hy, George J. McGee, F. 
Marion H a 


Edward Rice, re Austin 
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r, William B. 
Scattergood, William B. Stites; (one to 
be elected to serve one year), Howard 
F. Brazer. 

Samuet S. Dantes. 


BALTIMORE 


Battimore, Mp.—Flour doesn’t vary 
much these days, simply because most 
everybody is bullish and waiting for the 
price to advance. The product is 
propped up by the hard spots in wheat, 
but comes near collapsing on the soft 
spots. In short, it now bears easier 
than it bulls. The trading of the week 
ending Jan. 20 was a little car lot affair, 
and the longs are getting very tired. 
Good near-by soft winter straights, be- 
ing relatively scarce because the farm- 
ers are holding their wheat for higher 
prices, are fairly salable at quotations, 
but the other kind, the fly-cut, mow- 
burnt, weevil-cut, bin-burnt and musty, 
can hardly be given away. 

The disposition to boost wheat in this 
country by feeding Europe on credit 
is less pronounced than it was. The 
people are beginning to appreciate the 
fact that there are others to be consid- 
ered besides the farmer, and that a re- 
duction in the price of some of the es- 
sentials is just as desirable or impera- 
tive as an advance in others. More- 
over, it would be well to bear in mind 
that short crops do not necessarily mean 
high prices, nor large crops low prices, 
as the records will abundantly prove. In 
the case of short crops, the innocent 
longs are made to disgorge by wind, the 
supply of which is inexhaustible, and in 
the case of big crops the shorts are 
brought to bay by money and muscle. 

Springs were unchanged and quiet, 
first patents closing nominally at $7.10 
@7.35; standard patents, $6.60@6.85,— 
in 98-lb cottons; 45@55c more in wood, 
5@l5c less in jute, or 15@30c less in 
bulk. Only an occasional car changed 
hands, while it is said the competition 
between mills and jobbers for the smaller 
trade is keen. Stocks show no per- 
ceptible reduction. 

Hard winters were steady and slow, 
short patents at the close ranging nom- 
inally $6.60@6.85; straights, $6.10@6.35, 
—in 98-lb cottons; 45@55c more in wood, 
5@l5c less in jute, or 15@30c less in 
bulk. . Some of the mills were anxious 
for business, indicating that they would 
shade limits for quick shipment, but 
scarcely a car could be placed. 

Soft winters held their own better 
than anything else on the list; that is, 
the merchantable kind, short patents 
closing at $6.60@6.85; near-by straights, 
$5.65@5.90,—in 98-lb cottons; 45@55c 
more in wood, 5@l5c less in jute, or 
15@30c less in bulk. Patent apparently 
received no attention, though a few cars 
of top quality near-by straight found 
takers at and around $5.85 in good sec- 
ondhand 98-lb cottons. Less choice stock 
went at $5.60, bulk, while there is much 
undesirable stuff for which there ap- 
pears to be no market. 

City mills ran moderately and found 
trade quiet, domestic and foreign. They 
are contemplating a reduction in flour, 
but advanced feed $1 ton. 

Receipts of flour for the week, 18,278 
bbls; destined for export, 6,806. 


NOTES 


Sir William Reardon Smith, of Cardiff, 
Wales, was on ’change here on Jan. 18. 

Of the 623,182 bus wheat received here 
in the week ending Jan. 20, 622,528 were 
destined for export. 

The Meade Baking Co., of this city, 
is said to be planning to build a $25,000 
addition to its plant on Aisquith Street. 

Exports from here for the current 
week included 9,282 bbls flour and 2,171,- 
509 bus grain—414,000 wheat, 923,108 
corn and 834,401 rye. 

Charles J. Weber, Jr., of C. J. Weber 
& Co., flour jobbers, who has been ill a 
week or more with pneumonia, is report- 
ed to be holding his own. 

The North German Lloyd will resume 
operating a semimonthly direct line from 
Baltimore to Bremen, beginning April 
4, with A. Schumacher & Co. as local 
agents. 

No. 2 red winter wheat, garlicky, 
closed the current week in this market 
at Ic under No, 2 red winter, as against 
le under the previous week and 21,c un- 
der last year. 
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Richard C. Wells, of R. C. Wells & 
Co., grain, hay and feed, having de- 
veloped a fever, has been sent by his 
physician to a hospital for observation 
and treatment. 

Frey & Son, Inc., wholesale groceries 
and flour, has begun to move to the large 
warehouse in South Baltimore which it 
is credited with having purchased re- 
cently for $60,000. 

Receipts of new southern corn from 
Oct. 27, 1922, to Jan. 20, 1923, 270,838 
bus; year ago, 221,687. Range of prices 
for the week ending Jan. 20, 8014, @85c; 
last year, 5714@60%c. 

Receipts of southern wheat from June 
20, 1922, to Jan. 20, 1923, 1,121,735 bus; 
same period last year, 916,457. Range 
of prices for the week ending Jan. 20, 
90c@$1.343,; last year, $1@1.19. 

The farmers are holding their soft 
winter wheat for top prices, due to 
scarcity, but are likely to do as they 
generally do, lose their opportunity and 
sell at the bottom. They ought to take 
some lessons from Canadian farmers, 
who know how to both raise and market 
wheat. 

E. P. Cohill, the newly elected presi- 
dent of the Maryland Farm Bureau Fed- 
eration, representing the affiliated farm 
organizations of the state, and which will 
take over the work of the Agricultural 
Corporation of Maryland, is reported as 
saying that the federation will organize 
in every county of the state, and that 
buying and selling will be done through 
a central office to be established at Balti- 
more. Practically all purchases will be 
made by the carload, so as to secure low- 
est prices and cheapest freight rates. 


Cuartes H. Dorsey. 


BOSTON 


Boston, Mass.—To the fact that many 
selling agents of spring wheat flours have 
been able to cut prices on their products 
to a considerable extent may be attribut- 
ed the slow demand from all buyers. 
Flour prices have fluctuated during the 
week ending Jan. 20, but the trade has not 
been in evidence and the market rules 
considerably lower than in the preceding 
week. Beyond an occasional sale of one 
or two cars of flour, little business has 
been reported. 

Competition is keen, especially in the 
bakery trade. The large wholesale bak- 
ers are overrun with selling agents trying 
for a share of their business, some of 
them making very low prices. The big 
bakery trade does not seem to appeal to 
millers of advertised brands, and pressure 
for business from this source has been 
applied directly to the family trade. One 
Minneapolis mill was reported this week 
as having made exceptionally low prices 
to its customers, almost 50c bbl under 
open quotations. 

There has been some delay in traffic 
from the West, mainly this side of Al- 
bany, owing to the great volume of snow. 
The gateways to this section are over- 
whelmed with freight destined for Boston 
and other New England points. Heroic 
efforts are being made to relieve the situ- 
ation, but little progress has been made. 
Fortunately, the trade here went into the 
winter with an unusually large volume 
of flour for use or distribution as a result 
of delayed shipments coming forward. 

Prices are considerably lower than in 
the previous week. Spring patents are 
fully 25c bbl lower, hard winter patents 
15@25c lower, and soft winter wheat 
flours about 10c less. 

Corn meal and oatmeal are in moderate 
demand, with no material change in 
prices. Rye flour is dull and easy. 


NOTES 


Recent visitors on ’change included A. 
R. Taylor, Milwaukee, and G. Loren, New 
York City. 

About 400 members of the Boston 
Chamber of Commerce and their friends 
left on Jan. 18 for the annual winter 
carnival of the chamber at Jackson, N. 

The party went in two long trains 
of Pullman cars. Merchants of Boston 
have donated over $1,000 worth of prizes. 

The Tagliomento sailed from Boston 
recently with a full cargo of 281,805 bus 
bonded wheat for Gibraltar; final desti- 
nation, Genoa. The Bjornselfjord is now 
loading a full cargo of 215,000 bus bond- 
ed wheat for Rotterdam. The Savola is 
due here to load for an Italian port, 


probably Genoa. She will take a full 

cargo of 290,000 bus bonded wheat, and 

will be followed by two other full cargoes. 
Louis W. DePass. 


BUFFALO 

Burrato, N. Y.—The flour trade is 
slow, mills generally reporting condi- 
tions far from satisfactory. They were 
all looking for some improvement in 
patents, which so far has failed to de- 
velop. Still it has got to come, and the 
mills here are prepared for any sudden 
spurt, as most of the smaller ones have 
been grinding to keep up a full stock. 

Cars are scarce, with embargoes on 
nearly all lines east of Syracuse. Snow- 
storms or heavy movement of freight in 
other directions have seriously inter- 
fered with the flour business, and cur- 
tailed production to a considerable ex- 
tent. 

Prices are higher for patents and first 
clears, for all of which the mills have 
shown some inclination to find buyers, 
while second clears are scarce and 
strong. Bids, however, are ridiculously 
low. 

Local retail prices are easy and de- 
mand light. The best patent in paper 
¥,’s is offered at $7.65@7.85. 

Kansas mill representatives here are 
doing very little, and find the spring 
wheat milis willing to shade prices if 
necessary to get the business. Short pat- 
ent was quoted at $6.75@7.25, and 
standard at $6@6.75, Buffalo rate points. 

Millfeeds advanced unexpectedly on 
Jan. 20, and while there was no rush, 
any quantity of bran and middlings 
could have been sold at the previous 
day’s prices. Bran and middlings ad- 
vanced $1.50 ton, and the heavier feeds 
$1, on Jan. 19, and there appears to 
be no surplus of the latter offering. 

Corn meal coarse feeds are strong, 
with a good demand, the mills running 
steadily. Hominy feed- is quiet for 
white, with liberal offerings, while yel- 
low is being kept cleaned up at the dif- 
ference in price. Gluten feed is firm 
for spot; February shipment is being 
offered guaranteed against decline. Oil 
meal is quiet and easy, with jobbers 
looking for buyers. Cottonseed meal is 
dull, and distress stuff is offered at 
easy prices. Buckwheat is offered on 
spot at $2.05, and there is no demand. 
Five-pound bags are $3.95@4, and bulk 
$3.50, for 100 lbs. 

Rolled oats are dull and easy. Re- 
ground oat hulls are in light supply, and 
there is some inquiry at higher prices. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 
Output of Buffalo mills for the week, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller, 


with comparisons, in barrels: 
Flour Pct. of 


output activity 

Ws BOOED: 0.5 0804640-0404% 111,635 67 

Previous week ........... 117,825 71 

WO Sy ccc waiss4eeaeke-es 154,915 93 

TWO VOOTE GO «cccccesecs 98,755 69 

Three years ago ......... 112,125 67 
NOTES 


John J. Weller, flour and feed dealer 
at Sayre, Pa., recently visited the flour 
trade here. 

John R. Bemis, flour and feed dealer, 
Springfield, Mass., was on ’change during 
the past few days. 

Stocks of wheat here afloat and in 
store are 27,100,000 bus, compared with 
20,100,000 a year ago. 

Fred W. Peck, eastern New York rep- 
resentative of the Duluth-Superior Mill- 
ing Co., visited the Buffalo office on 
Jan, 20. 

Considerable progress is being made 
with the foundation of the new Pillsbury 
mill here, in spite of the inclement 
weather. 

William J. Brewer, vice president of 
the Thompson Milling Co., has been 
travelling throughout eastern New York 
and Pennsylvania. 

Samuel Provost, George Wood and 
Earl McConnell have returned from the 
midwinter meeting of the Indiana Grain 
Dealers’ Association. 

The fiftieth anniversary of the found- 
ing of the American Poultry Associa- 
tion was celebrated on Jan. 18, a ban- 
quet being held at the Pine Ridge home 
of George Urban, Jr. 

Grain is being unloaded from winter 
storage vessels as fast as cars can be 
obtained. Shipments average 800,000 
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bus daily, and it is believed all the grain 
afloat here will be elevated before 
April 1. 

The Canadian steamer Thunder Bay, 
which ran ashore near Port Colborne 
last December, with a cargo of wheat, 
is still in dry dock here, her bottom hav- 
ing been badly smashed. The wheat is 
being dried at the Iron elevator. 


Nesbet Grammer, J. J. Boland and 
P. G. Lapey, of the Eastern Steamship 
Co., Ltd., have sailed from New York 
for England to inspect the building of 
the new boats for that line. A farewell 
dinner was given them at the Biltmore, 
New York, last Thursday night, by New 
York grain interests. 

At the annual banquet of the Chamber 
of Commerce the slogan of the evening 
and the foreword on the front of the 
menu cards was “Buffalo comes into its 
own in 1923.” Eugene G. Grace, presi- 
dent of the Bethlehem Steel Co., an- 
nounced that $25,000,000 would be spent 
in reconstruction of the Lackawanna 
steel plant here. Charles M. Schwab was 
one of the principal speakers, 

E. BANGASSER. 


ROCHESTER 

Rocuesrer, N. Y.—Not since the open- 
ing week of 1922 has flour production in 
Rochester slumped to a level as low as 
that of the week ending Jan. 20, when 
the aggregate output was barely above 
a quarter of capacity. Interpreted, this 
means that hard wheat millers are prac- 
tically caught up with their bookings. 
Inquiry has been light, and unquestion- 
ably the upset in Germany, with the pros- 
pect that demand may be lighter from 
that quarter, has had an effect. Added 
to this, there are embargoes on both 
the Pennsylvania and New York Central 
railroads, which virtually isolate mills 
here from the big eastern markets, 

However, the tale of woe is by no 
means complete. Some of the mills drum- 
ming up trade have discovered small 
bakers, who do not use more than 25 
bbls of flour a week, with four or five 
cars contracted. One large baker as- 
serted that he was booked up for 30,000 
bbls. On top of all this comes the in- 
formation that some western mills have 
offered to book flour needs of consum- 
ers for a year to come at the going 
prices. 

However, what has been said applies 
chiefly to the higher grades of hard 
wheat flours. There is no trouble to 
sell clears or low grades, and some mills 
that are caught up on patents have sold 
their clears for two or three weeks in 
advance. Mills have mostly shaded prices 
10@20c bbl, but quoted prices are at 
best rather nominal. Appended are the 
quotations, but it is a good guess that 
they would melt down some under a 
firm offer: spring patents, $7.75@7.90 
bbl, cotton 98’s, car lots, Boston; local, 
$8; bakers patent, $7.40@7.45, cotton 
98’s, car lots, Boston; spring straights, 
$7.35@7.50, mostly local; first clears, $6 
@6.50, cotton 98’s, car lots, Boston; local, 
$6.75; low grade, $4.25@4.40, jute, car 
lots, Boston. 

There is some inquiry for both entire 
wheat flour and graham, but sales are 
mostly in small lots with shipments in 
mixed cars. Entire wheat is offered at 
$7.50@7.60 bbl, and graham $6.30@6.35, 
both basis cotton 98’s, Boston rates. 

Up to recently there was little sym- 
pathy between hard and soft wheat 
flours, but for a few days inquiry for 
winter straights also has fallen off. 
However, mills are in no position to 
shade prices. Established brands winter 
straights are offered at $6.75@6.85 bbl, 
cotton 98’s, car lots, Boston; local, $6.60. 

Conditions that have slowed down 
wheat flour trade in large degree apply 
to rye flour. Quotations on established 
brands have been shaded about 15e¢, with 
the going price around $5.75@6.85 bbl, 
cotton 98’s, car lots, Boston. Western 
rye flour moving only a few barrels at 
a time, and quotations mean little. 

The feed market is strong, some mills 
are sold ahead and are out of the mar- 
ket; others have limited amounts to of- 
fer, mostly in mixed cars, and have ad- 
vanced prices slightly. Quotations: 
spring bran, $34.50 ton, sacked, mixed 
cars, Boston; local, $32; winter bran, 
$31@32, sacked, mostly local; spring 
middlings, standard $35.50, sacked, 
mixed cars, Boston; local, $34; flour mid- 
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dlings, $37.50, sacked, mixed cars, Bos- 
ton; winter middlings, $33@34, sacked, 
mostly local. Rye feed higher at $30, 
sacked, mostly local. Western feed firm 
and demand good. Ground oats $37 
and corn meal $36, both bulk, delivered. 
Corn meal, table quality, firm at $2.50 
per 100 lbs, small lots. 


ROCHESTER FLOUR OUTPUT 
Output of Rochester mills, with a 
weekly capacity of 18,600 bbls, as report- 
ed to The Northwestern Miller: 
Flour Pct. of 
output activity 
4,900 26 
&,000 43 


Jan, 14-20 
Previous week 


Of this week’s total, 3.200 bbls were 
spring wheat flour, 1,000 winter and 700 
rye. 

T. W. Kwapp. 





CURRENT GRAIN MOVEMENT 

According to reports filed by the car- 
riers with the car service division of the 
American Railway Association, loading 
of grain and grain products for the week 
ending Jan. 6 amounted to 45,498 cars, 
433 under the preceding week. This was, 
however, an increase of 5,473 cars over 
the same week one year ago, and an in- 
crease of 6,410 over the same week in 
1921. In the western districts alone, 30,- 
527 cars were loaded with grain and grain 
products, an increase of 3,549 over the 
corresponding week last year. 

AN INDESTRUCTIBLE ROTOR 

Next to a watch there is probably no 
generally used form of mechanism that 
is expected to give such constant and 
long continued service with so little at- 
tention as is demanded from the average 
electrical motor. 

The design and construction of motors 
have been highly standardized, and of 
recent years there have been few im- 
provements of important character and 
practical value, most of such develop- 
ments having been in the nature of re- 
finements of established practices. 

In the new L-A Type H.D. motor, re- 
cently put out by the Louis Allis Co., 
Milwaukee, it is interesting to observe 
that in one respect, at least, a really new 
and original development is claimed in 
that exceedingly important member of a 
motor, the rotor. 

Practically every motor user is aware, 
from his experience, of the delays in 
motor service from trouble which occurs 
in the rotor, usually occasioned by loose 
rotor bars. In the ordinary type rotor, 
each bar is individually joined to the 
end rings, thus making a multiplicity of 
joints. 

In the L-A Type H.D. motor, the en- 
tire winding of the rotor consists of an 
integral sheet of copper, punched and 
formed by a special mechanical process. 
This one-piece winding is machine 
wrapped around the rotor core, the cop- 
per bars being expanded into the core 
slots by swaging, as indicated in the ac- 
companying illustration. 

The single joint which extends through 
the two end rings is silver welded, after 
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which the metal at both connections is 
processed by means of a contracting op- 
eration that rehardens the copper at the 
point where the heat, applied during the 
welding, softened it. 

This treatment results in a lapped, 
silver-welded joint of maximum strength. 
The rotor winding, except for the joint 
in the two end rings, is electrically and 
merchanically just as substantial and in- 
destructible as a piece of pure copper 
pipe. 

On account of being fabricated of 
comparatively thin copper stock, which 
has a high thermal conductivity, this 
rotor winding readily conducts the heat 
generated in it toward the ends of the 
rotor bars, where it is dissipated through 
the action of the malleable iron fans. 
The rotor bars themselves also constitute 
a very efficient blower, thus materially 
increasing the ventilation. 

The rotor core is a self-contained unit, 
and may be pressed on and off the shaft 
readily, as it has a straight keyway. 
Otherwise it is largely conventional, ex- 
cept that it employs open slots without 
the usual overhanging tooth tips. Ex- 
perience has shown that, so long as a 
suitable relation is maintained between 
the air gap and slot width, the perform- 
ance does not suffer as regards power 
factor and efficiency, and that a rotor 
core of this construction, with a suitable 
winding, results in exceptionally high 
starting and running torques. These ab- 
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Rotor of the New Allis Electric Motor 


which, in combination with the liberal 
bearings, fabricated from a_phospher 
bronze, insure exceptionally long .life in 
service. 

While great stress has been laid on the 

















New L-A Type H.D. Motor of the Louis Allis Co., Milwaukee 


normally heavy starting and running 
torques have led the manufacturers to 
increase the shaft size over and above 
the usual practice for a given rating 

















One-Piece Winding Around the Rotor Core in the L-A Type H.D. Motor 


mechanical ruggedness of this new line 
of motors, the electrical characteristics 
have received equally careful attention. 
In addition to the exceptional starting 
and running torques, all motors are 
guaranteed to carry their full rated load 
continuously with a temperature rise not 
exceeding 40 degrees, centigrade, and 
after their ultimate temperature has been 
reached, to carry 25 per cent overload 
for two hours with a temperature rise 
not exceeding 55 degrees. 

These motors are made in standard in- 
dustrial sizes, voltages and frequencies. 





CONCERNING MILL MORTGAGES 

The ere of a mortgage and the 
note secured by it, executed in the name 
of plaintiff milling company, was the 
subject of the case of Huntington Roller 
Mills & Mfg. Co. vs. Miller, 208 Pac. 531, 
decided by the Utah supreme court. The 
company failed in its attempt to have 
the documents canceled. 

One of the grounds on which the suit 
proceeded was that the note and mort- 
gage were executed under authority from 
only three of the milling company’s di- 
rectors at a meeting which was not at- 
tended by the remaining two directors, 
and of which these two had no notice. 
The opinion of the supreme court re- 
ferred to an established rule of law that, 
with certain exceptions, action taken by 
a quorum of directors at a meeting of 
which notice has not been given is in- 
valid; but the court held that all persons 
dealing with corporations are not neces- 


sarily required to ascertain at their peril 
whether a directors’ meeting was proper- 
ly called and legally convened, and 
whether a quorum was actually present. 
The court quotes Cook on “Corpora- 
tions”: 

“The rule sustained by the great 
weight of authority, however, is that, 
where a corporate mortgage or contract 
is signed and sealed by the corporation 
and delivered to the proper person, who 
takes it in good faith, he may act upon 
it, and is protected even though the di- 
rectors’ meeting was not regularly called 
or held. A quorum of the directors is 
presumed to have been present.” 

The supreme court adds: “The mort- 
gage had been duly recorded, and there 
was nothing from which any one would 
suspect, much less conciude, that the 
note and mortgage were not authorized 
by the corporation through its directors 
and executed by its president and secre- 
tary.” 

Question was also raised as to whether 
defendant had become owner of the note 
and mortgage in such sense as to be an 
innocent holder, and therefore immune 
from attacks that might have been made 
on the paper had it remained in the 
hands of the original mortgagee. It ap- 
peared that defendant was a stockholder 
in, and secretary of, the bank to which 
the note and mortgage were given, but 
that she bought the papers for value, 
without notice of any irregularity in the 
authority under which they were issued. 
Under these circumstances it was held 
that she was a bona fide holder, al- 
though the opinion adds: 

“We do not wish to be understood 

. . to say that banking establishments 
may, under all circumstances and with 
impunity, dispose of their paper to their 
officers and employees and confer upon 
the latter the rights of innocent holders 
in due course, and thus permit them to 
recover on paper when the bank could 
not have recovered. Where it is 
made to appear, as in this case, that the 
holder of the note has acquired it from 
the bank in good faith and for full value 
in due course, the holder is entitled to 
protection under the law.” 

The opinion. also states that even if 
the milling company had been entitled 
to have the note and mortgage canceled 
on the grounds that they were not prop- 
erly authorized and that defendant was 
not a bona fide holder in due course, still 
the company would have been required 
to pay the debt evidenced by the papers, 
inasmuch as the company received the 
full benefit of the loan represented by 
them, in good faith and for legitimate 
purposes of the company. 

A. L. H. Street. 





Northwestern Flour Output—Exports 
The attached table shows the flour output 
and foreign shipments by mills of Minne- 
apolis, St. Paul and Duluth; also by 63 
“outside” mills with a daily capacity of 
70,315 bbls, from Sept. 1, 1922, to Jan. 20, 


1923, with comparisons, in barrels (000’s 
omitted): 

r— Output, -—Exports—, 

1922-23 1921-22 1922-23 1921-22 
Minneapolis ... 7,370 6,446 136 346 
Gk. BME.» 6c.cc0: 265 196 cee 90% 
Duluth-Superior 511 346 eee on 
Outside mills .. 4,350 3,709 2 1 
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The low stocks, about 70,000 bus, held by WHEAT—Cash market was quiet most of 2 yellow, 82c; No. 3 yellow, 81c; No. 4 yellow, 

Quotations corrected to date shown. elevators here at the end of business to- this week. Principal purchases were of 79%c; No. 5 yellow, 78c,—on track, through 
night, and the negligible receipts, may have sound milling grain by local and outside con- billed. 

caused operators to bid for it. Also the fact cerns and elevators. Only a moderate de- OATS—Trade light, but at the low prices 

DULUTH, JAN. 20 that there was a scarcity of offerings. Ele- mand existed for intermediate and low prevailing here the few cars offered were 

vators picked up most of the limited car or grades. Both hard and soft varieties closed taken, with the close stronger than a week 


FLOUR—Nominal prices today at Duluth- part car lots at their quoted basis when the week unchanged to 1c lower. Cash i blue: N 
Superior, f.o.b., mills, per barrel, in 98-lb crushers were not in the market. The lat- prices: hard wheat, No. 1 $1.11@1.24, No. 2 os oe ae i gag the a snlg 

















cottons: ter generally paid better prices for the $1.11@1.24, No. 3 $1.09@1.24, No. 4 $1.07@ through billed 
1923 1922 choice seed than elevators would, but in the 1.23; soft wheat, No. 1 $1.27@1.30, No. 2 aie « : 
Family patent ........ $6.80@7.10 $7.10@7.35 end showed absolutely no interest. $1.26@1.29, No. 3 $1.21@1.27, No. 4 $1.15@ BARLEY—Offerings very light. Malting 
Bakers patent ........ 6.60@6.85 6.70@7.05 1.22. Was quoted at 78@S80c, and feed at 74@76c, 
First clear, jute ...... 5.55@5.80 4.25@4.50 ¢ Close . on track, through billed. Malting, in store, 
Second clear, jute * 3.90@4.05 3.00@3.25 Opening Jan. 21 CORN—Demand fair all week, but the 78@80c. 
No 2 semolina Siar 6.15 @6. 40 6.40@6.65 Jan.15 High Low Jan.20 1922 somewhat larger arrivals and the action of 
a ee 4 ; , ee eee | a ee et ee ee futures caused declines of 1@2c in yellow , as quoted at 
Durum patent ........ 5.75@6.00 6.00@6.25 . 98c. on track, through billed 
1 Feb. ., 2.73% 2.84% 2.73 2.84 esaees and mixed. White was unchanged to ic wa eteaieaad gh . 
RYE FLOUR—Prices today at Duluth- May .. 2.53 2.57% 2.51% 2.57% 2.138% lower at the close of the week. Cash prices: 
Geperten, © ~~ ne Oe Nate: Ne July .. 2.48 2.54% 2.47% 2.54% 2.14% white corn, No. 1 69% @70%c, No. 2 69%@ MILWAUKEE, JAN. 20 
pure w . ; 70%c, No. 3 69@69%c, No. 4 68% @69c; yel- FLOUR—Whol _ he 
scan $3.50; No. 5 blend, $5.30; No. 8 blend, CHICAGO, JAN. 20 low corn, No. 1 70@70%c, No. 2 70@70\c, ex aan Oh a ag ieee, cor tote, in co 
4 No. 3 69c, No. 4 68%c; mixed , No. 1 : . . 
WHEAT—The durum future market closed FLOUR—Prices, carload and round lots, 69 %e No, 2 69%e No 3 69c, No. 4 68 “e This year Last year 
with a rally on buying by a leading shipping £.0.., Chicago: si : : Spring patent ........ $6.90@7.70 $8.00@8.15 
house. The May spring was practically dor- y, WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS Spring straight ....... 6.45 @6.90 7.00@ 7.40 
mant. While on some days fair receipts SPRING WHEAT FLOUR -—Receipts— Shipments First clear .........-. 5.35@5.80 4.75@5.25 
were posted they mainly represented cars Leading Minneapolis brands, % 1923 1922 1923 1922 Second CD cvevvcess 4.10@5.10 3.50@4.50 
held at outside sampling points for best — 2 196 Ibs, to the ee 40@7.50 Flour bbls, 16,575 17,225 94,900 89,050 ea etent tteeees Ee + Saree ae 
" 1 er ee ee ee ed . . Wh't, r .1,603,800 ,07 ,300 9 0,9 0 - 3, §O jj .§ SAEED SLUIAIBNL «+. ee 6. 55 
or Boned Sutuiie amen B A Spring patents, jute ........++.+- 6.50@6.90 Corn, oa, Satee. 108,000 198260 217,500 Rye flour, white ...... 5.656@5.80 6.05@5.40 
ber and mixed cars, but the ordinary offer- Spring straights, jute ...........+. 6.00 @6.60 Oats, bus.. 355,300 108,800 144,000 57,500 Rye flour, straight eee 5.10@5.20 4. hp ee 
ings were left for elevators. Spring clears, jute ........... «+ 4.90@5.50 Rye, bus... 3,300 ee 4,400 no flour, reg soscee gre bey ee tet 
Second clear, 140 Ibs, jute 3.75 @4.25 Barley, bus 24,000 28,500 3,900 15,000 Yorn flour, 100 lbs .... 1.80@1.85 1,50@1.55 
CLOSING PRICES City mills’ spring patents, jute.... 7.40@7.50 Bran, tons. 660 640 3,680 3,140 Corn meal, 100 Ibs ... 1.75@1.80 1.45@1.50 
Daily closing prices of No. 1 dark northern HARD WINTER FLOUR Hay, tons.. 8,088 5,736 3,363 1,416 Corn grits, 100 ibs.... 1.75@1.80 ata 
b H MILLFEED—Higher. Suppl scant n 
wheat, on track, in cents, per bushel: @119 First patent, Kansas, jute ....... $6.00 @6.80 offers negligible, i bids ae. beck pir 
Jen. 3 giasa rec kaanetnnss904a iiswSitse Patent, 95 per cent ...........06. 5.25@6.10 ST. LOUIS, JAN. 20 and deferred. Prices rule strong, with bran 
Jan. 16 LU UTTIITES, qeaag ise Cleat» Kansas, jute .............. 4.55 @5.00 ‘ FLOUR—Quote, nominally, jute basis, up $1 ton, and middlings $1@2. Inquiry ac- 
a alae a lianas Aaa eae 120% @123% SOFT WINTER FLOUR .0.b., St. Louis; tive for all feeds. Spring bran maintains a 
. 3 premium over winter. Red dog up $2 ton, 
Jan. 18 Ra kg bad dawg nin gaaeant te & tritr4 Patent, southern, jute ........... $6.00@6.40 SPRING WHEAT FLOUR rye feed 50c, and hominy feed $1. Compara- 
Be, oe ee 119% @122% Straight, southern, jute ......... 5.60@6.00 First patent ............0..eeeeee $6.60@7.10 tive prices, in 100-lb sacks: 
. ee . ° + ° oh a eeecece oe ng CleSe, GOUCHOLR, FUIS 20. cccececcces 4.80@5.00 Standard ......... ccc ccc cece uuue 6.50@6.80 This year Last year 
o—— Amber du . as 3 MN o0e-4:0.0:0-009°0 45996059008 5.00@5.50 Ss Jard br: 8.50@ 29.50 $23.50@24.50 
Jan. No. 1 No. No.1 No.2 RYE FLOUR Standard bran....$28.50@ 9.5 $23.5 @24.5 
13... 109% @113% 109% @ 111% 100% 98% Rye flour, white, jute, per bbl..... $4.40@4.90 HARD WINTER FLOUR bg meget: REE ge PPR gst Ce 
15... 109% @113% 107% @111% 100% 98% Rye flour, standard, jute ......... 4.25@4.50 Patent ......... ccc eee ceeeseeeces $6.25 @6.50 eat eabinnee 31:00@31.50 25.00@27 = 
BBcwe 111% @115% 109% @113% 102% 100% WHEAT—Red winters featured the local Straight ee eeereceeenesecceresesere 5.25 @5. sh Red dog eens inne 33.50@ 35.00 28.00@ 30. 00 
17... 110% @114% 108% @112% 101% 99% cash market this week. Premiums were firm a ere eer rrr rr 4.50@5.0 Rye feed ......... 26.50 @27.00 21.00 @ 22.00 
a 111 @115 109 @113 102 ey and demand keen, mills competing for the SOFT WINTER FLOUR Hominy feed ..... 33.00@33.50 21.50@22.50 
19... 112 @116 110 @114 103 light offerings. Demand was so active that ee siatiaas Reground oat feed 13.00@13.50 .....@. 
20... 112% @116% 110% @114% 103% 101% sales were made on basis of 25 per cent of PE Abeta s ewes 625 6:00 5062 e Red $6.25 @6.50 Old process oil : 
Daily closing prices of coarse grain, in red winter and 75 per cent yellow hard. Straight .........ceeeceeeeeeeeees 5.40@5.60 meal ..cccccccce 56.00@56.50 .....@46.00 
cents per bushel: Hard winters easier, and demand not so ac- ‘First clear .......+seeeeeeeeeeeee 4.60@5.00 @ottonseed meal... 48.00@53.00 42.00@45.00 
Corn Oats Rye tive. Local mills little interested, with out- MILLFEED—Another small advance was Gluten feed ...... eee @42.65 .....@32.65 
3 mized No. 3 white No.1 Barley ‘Side mills taking fair amounts. Shippers made in prices, and the market ruled firm WHEAT—Closed easy to 1@2c lower. Re- 
Jan. 13. 5%  39%@41% 81% 45@61 were best takers, with sales for shipment all week. No change, however, was noted in  ceipts. $5 cara: last week, 84: last year, 11 
totaling 540,000 bus. Springs in light supply demand and offerings, which continue light ee cee aisles ak aaithe 
45@61 ‘ 85, ent. Offerings moderate; fair shipping and mill- 


= ie Stab 83% 39% O41% a3it 45@61 and demand not active. Receipts, 178 cars, Quotations, per ton, in 100-lb sacks: hard detnead:  taats aantar Ga anean thener 
Jan. 17... 66% 39% @41% 82% 45@61 compared with 190 last week and 88 a year winter bran, $28@28.25; soft bran, $28.25@ pond ge ae ont B- = hard 
Jan. 18 ... 66 39% @41% 81% 45@61 ago. ee. 1 and 2 red were quoted at $1.29% 28.50; gray shorts, $31@31.75. Fancy dark northern spring ranged 9@ 12¢ 
Jan. 19 ... 65% 39. @41 82 45@61 Cae ep | fess ~ ka red a eee Ree 1 WHEAT—Demand for soft winter fair, over Minneapolis May price; ordinary, 6@8c 
Jan. 20 - 65% 388% @40% 81% 45@61 119 No. Aah be tiene: 18; 'N $ i yt 4 and all offerings taken. Not many shipping over; ordinary northern spring discounted 
Daily clesting prices of wheat futures, dur-  ,orthern $1.23% @1.33%., No. aoe $1 21% orders, but local demand good. Hard wheat 5@10c. No. 1 dark Dakota northern closed 

, . 4 ; ‘ in light supply. Limited accumulative de- at $1.25@1.31, No. 2 $1.19@1.28, No. 3 $1.17 





ing the week, per bushel: 4 
, . + cussion ta imean No. mand for yellow descriptions and off grades, @1.25; No, 1 red winter $1.30@1.30%, No. 2 
: . Receipts, 268 cars, against 331 last week. $1.28@1.30, No. 3 $1.22@1.26; No. 1 hard 
_— P Cone ament spotted. Shippers were Cash prices: No. 2 red, $1.37@1.38; No. 3 winter $1.20@1.20%, No. 2 $1.19% @1.20, No. 
can. fe —— _ — 7 yee, Supers. red, $1.33@1.35; No. 4 red, $1.25@1.30. 3 $1.16@1.19; No. 1 mixed $1.23@1.27, No, 2 
Jan. totaled #06 rrvy —" meosione ae a CORN—Exports from the seaboard were  $1.18@1.25, No. 3 $1.16@1.23. 
Jan. against 2 075 last week and 3 568 a year ago. much larger than usual. Cash demand fall- RYE—Closed steady to 4c lower. Re- 
Jan. No. 2 mixed 720 bu, No 3 mixed 70% @7I1c, ing off. Prices more or less followed the ceipts, 59 cars; last week, 76; last year, 17. 
Jan. No. 4 mixed 70% @70%e; No. 2 yellow 72@ trend of the wheat market. Receipts, 486 Shippers buying steadily; offerings mod- 
Jan. 721%c, No. 3 yellow 70% @71%e No 4 yellow cars, against 348. Cash prices: No. 2 corn erate, Basis steady at fractional improve- 
70% @70%c; No. 2 white 72@72%c No. 3 72%c, No. 3 corn 70@71%c; No. 2 yellow ment; No. 2 sold 1@1%c under May price. 
RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS white 71@71%c.. ia lias 73% @74c, No. 3 yellow 71@72c; No. 3 white No. 1 closed at 87% c; No. 2, 87@87%c; No..3, 
Receipts and shipments by weeks ended RYE—Offeri . light a fair a 71@72c, No. 4 white 71c. 86% @87c; No. 4, 85@86c. 
Saturday, in bushels (000’s omitted): annealed Relate wale Seummemetheds cans OATS—Future oat market showed consid- CORN—Closed unchanged to %c_ lower. 
F y y- erable stability. Receipts not large, and Receipts, 413 cars; last week, 358; last year, 


r—Receipts——, -—Shipments—, 
Wheat— 1923 1922 1921 1923 1922 1921 a Gale aan eae te p BB E.. stocks decreasing, but speculative trade is 596. Shippers and local buyers in market 
Spring .... 211 31 397 43 17 404 930,000 bus. No. 2 was quoted at 88@88%c 0° light to advance prices materially. Re- for moderate offerings. Basis’ lower; No. 3 
. 7 ‘ q ceipts, 360 cars, against 318. Cash prices: white ranged 2c under May price, yellow 1% 

















Durum .... 539 213 154 120 85 273) by oo on ae “etn: ben y a a 
rr 1 3 oe 3 Se ‘ 0. oats, 46c; No. oats, c; No. @2%c under, and white 2% @3c under. Mar- 
—< ht a a ae ee lf CORN — cy os not a aaceee » § oats, 45c. ket closed sony and weak. No. 3 white closed 
i ow weeks ago, Dut fair, considering the 1 . 8 yellow, 70%@70%c; No. 3 
coultals -: 759 345 S54 16% 105 677 mild weather. Mills have plenty of orders © WEEK'S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS = 3t, 2a} gag You? ores os 
MR ie os 2 120 135 rd 2 4 on their books, and with shipping directions Receipts --Shipments— iy P ansins 193 
Bonded... 4 wie “i as Pei aes good they are running steadily. Little ex- 1923 1922 1923 1922 «nt tee” ae ee Tee saan ae 2 Fair 
port inquiry. Corn flour $1.85 per cwt, white Flour, bb 79.8 8 8.9 8 , ’ , sigh ° 
ee 550 161 82 .. 1 157 ur, bbls. 79,890 100,850 108,910 89,520 shipping and local demand for moderate re- 
Barley .... 11 joe a oe 7 and yellow granulated corn meal $1.72%@ Wheat, bus 759,600 451,200 680,010 484,350 ints. Basis about unchanged, with No. 3 
.80, white and yellow granulated cream meal : 3 2 Corpts, asi & ged, 3 
Bonded... .. oo ae eel eee Corn, bus.. 808,600 1,209,000 443,760 682,540 white spot ranging %c over to 1%¢ under 
Flaxseed .. 26 10 42 62 20 40 $1.72%@1.80, pearl and granulated hominy Oats, bus..1,274,000 766,000 1,007,730 547,650 May price, according to weight, and closing 
Stocks of coarse grains in Duluth-Superior $1:72% @1.85, oatmeal $2.95, in jute, car lots, Rye, bus... 7,700 5,500 12,140 6,000 at 43% @45c ‘ 
elevators “in bushels (000’s omitted): . f.0.b., Chicago; rolled oats, $2.65 per 90-lb Barley, bus 22,400 6,400 10,010 ..... BARLEY “Cl , h a Sakai 
g ° sack. sEY—Closeé unchanged. eceipts, 
7——Domestic—_ ——-Bonded——_, LINSEED OI “eo 138 cars; last week, 113; last year, 109. 
fons tone toni fers 1922 1921p, LINSEED O11, MEAI- Market strong, and BUFFALO, JAN. 20 Market slow." Offerings small, but. malting 
Corn ...... 4 2,613 .* enough demand to absorb offerings. . Mills FLOUR—Prices per barrel, cotton %’s, quiet and other qualities dull. Choice to 
Oats ...... 637 5,554 2,709 24 oe oe not offering to any extent, and jobbers re- carloads: Spring fancy, bright, 47@49-lb test, quotable at 68 
Rye . 4,170 887 = 178 ot $ *; ported to have nearly cleaned up their hold- Best patent spring ............... $7.25@7.40 @71c; fair to geet. bt ong coat 61@68c; 
Barley .... 233 193 67 54 10 1 ings. Mills still running light. Quotations Bakers patent ..................5 7.00@7.10 leht weight, 40@43-Ib test, 59@63c; feed, 
Flaxseed... 69 210 1,509 .. oe 1 are $55@56 ton, f.0.b., Chicago. UNE ace vincknaye34a0vs0e40 5.75@6.00  53@62c. 
i eri re meee 00 WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
GRAIN STOCKS WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS Rye, pure white ...............5. ...«@5.50 —'s . . 
, Receipts— 8 ments 
Duluth-Superior wheat stocks, Jan. 20, and be tage Rigged ~ a shipments of flour and Rye, —— rrerrrrirr eee re eae 05 oH Teas Poss a 4 1983 
receipts by weeks, ended Saturday, in bushels §&Tain ® omitted); i A ic cial RR Oe leas dnidy Flour, bbis... 20,660 14,700 20,710 22,370 
(000’s omitted): Receipts by 7-Receipts— -Shipments— Sacked Wheat, bus.. 119,000 15.100 45.450 15.050 
7-Wheat stocks—, ——grade——_, 1923 1922 1923 1922 SE, SO GE hives cccsace cs orien $.....@33.00 Corn, bus.... 612.720 883.625 527.289 440.253 
1923 1922 1921 1923 1922 1921 Flour, bbls..... 258 212 193 122 Standard middlings, per ton.... .....@33.00 Oats, bus.... 419,500 425.115 416.900 197.875 
bus bus bus cars cars cars Wheat, bus.... 476 193 319 139 Mixed feed, choice ......:...... + eee» D36.50 Barley, bus.. 214,880 162.800 57.480 37.560 
1,2dkn Corn, bus...... 3,470 7,822 2,746 3,858 Flour middlings ............+... «eee» @35.00 Rye, bus..... 91.975 22/440 142.645 4530 
1,2n 183 193 124 119 9 205 eee, WEB... 6. 1,396 1,373 1,411 1,080 fe 2 Peer ere ee -. @36.50 Feed tons... "300 360 8204 7024 
3 dk n Rye, bus....... 211 15 232 23 Corn meal, table, 100 Ibs ....... 2:00@ 2.10 ‘ . . 
3 nor 9 94 11 8 3 47 Barley, bus.... 204 201 77 36 Corn meal, coarse, per ton...... 34.00@34.50 
All other Cracked corn, per ton ......... 33.50@34.00 NEW YORK, JAN. 20 
spring .. 863 394 431 6 13 106 Hominy feed, white, per ton.... 33.75@34.00 ae c . 
1,2amd KANSAS CITY, JAN. 20 Gluten feed, per ton ........... seve @46.55 ee eee, ae, Meee. Somneweet = 
1, 2 dur 813 187 84 160 41 26 FLOUR—Quotations on hard winter wheat Cottonseed meal, 43 per cent.... - @53.00 Selene “pion hol ed clean up lower 
All other flour, basis cotton 98’s or jute 140’s, f.o.b., Ol WGAL, COR: cscccscvciccecsuoes 53.00 @53.50 rades on spot. Rye Saar market improved 
durum ..2,332 1,212 -807 205 90 21 Kansas City, prompt shipment: Rolled oats, 90 lbs, sacked ..... ae 6 hadaae tain Quetatiane: apetun 
Winter ... 32 1 ee 1 i) 6 CC EL AN ee eee $6.15 @6.60 Reground oat hulls, sacked..... 16.00@16.50 fancy atent $7.75@8.25, standard patent 
BE bcowe oe oe 17 224 86 76 ipa rae aaAbegie ay RE 5.25 @5.80 Buckwheat, 100 Ibg ............ -@ 2.00 36.4007, first clear $5.75 @6.10: hard winter 
a eae oe eee Sarre ee 4.50@4.80 WHEAT—The only sale on waek was a short patent $6.50@6.75, straight $6.10@6.50; 
Totals ...4,201 2,112 1,475 722 243 486 Second clear ............-0-e.00% 3.70@4.25 car of No. 3 red winter at $1.40, Philadelphia, soft winter straight, $5.75@6.25; rye, $5.15@ 
FLAXSEED MILLFEED—Good demand from all sec- bought by a local miller. Receipts were 5.50,—all in jute. Receipts, 168,308 bbls. 
tions except Texas and the Pacific Coast. very light. , WHEAT—Price changes irregular. For- 


The outstanding feature in futures was Offerings light, with any mill surplus being CORN—Market irregular, due to heavy re- eign political situation dominating feature. 
the strength displayed in the January con- disposed of to mixed car trade. Most mills ceipts of No. 3 yellow, which sold slowly, Export demand limited. Prices: No. 2 red, 
oversold. Bran 50c and shorts $1@2 higher. while the lower grades were wanted at the c.if., export, $1.32%; No. 1 dark northern 


tract, which set a new high record of $2.97 

on the present uplift. The net gain against Current quotations, in 100-lb sacks, per ton: difference in price. The decline came at the spring, c.i.f., domestic, $1.52%; No. 2 hard 
close of Jan. 13 ran 4c for May, July 6c, bran, $26@26.50; brown shorts, $27.50@28; close, when No. 3 yellow was freely offered winter, c.i.f., export, $1.31%; No. 1 northern 
February 10c, and 18c in the current month. gray shorts, $30@31. at lc under yesterday's price. Closing: No. Manitoba, export, c.i.f., $1.33%; No. 2 mixed 
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durum, c.i.f., export, $1.19%. Receipts, 2,- 208; stock, 1,410,044. Closing prices: do- Matie® GuOeP® sce csiccccessoesccs --@ 2.65 OCEAN RATES 
283,400 bus. mestic No. 2 + pray hg better, riy-¥ 5 con- Linseed oil meal® ............++ 54. 00@55. 00 Ocean rates on flour from Atlantic porte, 
. _— st easy. Receipts tract, spot, 82%c; No. 2, spot c, January *In sacks. ¢tPer 100 Ibs. tPer bblinsacks. all subject to confirmation, as quote 
uauer aa seliest olan” tale cash de- 82%c; range of southern for week, 80%@ +*99-ib cotton sacks. Tuesday, Jan. 23, in cents per 100 lbs: 
mand less active. New export interest lack- 85c; near-by yellow cob, bbl, $4.25. asm Wea? PRicns PORE SE ee a 
ing. Quotations: No. 2 yellow, 90%c; No. 2 OATS—lIrregular; demand and movement Phila-Hamp- 
mixed, 90%c; No. 2 white, 90%c. Receipts, small, Receipts, 27,912 bus; stock, 445,175. Daily closing cash prices of No. 1 dark, New Bos- Balti- del- ton 
236,600 bus. Closing prices: No. 2 white, domestic, 54%c; No. 1 northern, No. 2 dark, No. 2 northern, To— York ton more phia Roads 
OATS—Market quiet and featureless. Un- No. 3 white, domestic, 63%c. May and July wheat at Minneapolis, per Aberdeen .... 32-34 36.00 36.00 36.00 36.00 
dertone steady, though cash markets were RYE—Lost %c; movement and demand bushel: Amsterdam .. 19.00 19.00 19.00 19.00 19.00 
relatively easy in absence of buying. Prices: big. Receipts, 758,397 bus; exports, 834,401; No. 1 dark No. 1 nor Antwerp ..... 19.00 19.00 19.00 19.00 19.00 
No. 2 white, 56c; No. 3 white, 54%@655c. stock, 1,598,564. Closing price of No. 2 Jan. 17 ...... $1.21% @1.30% $1.19%@1.28% Belfast ...... 29.00 .... 39.00 .... ecee 
Receipts, 242,000 bus, western for export, 99%%c. Jan. 18 ...... 1.21% @1.30% 1.19% @1.28% Bremen ..... 17.00 17.00 17.00 17.00 17.00 
Ss eee 1.20% @1.29% 1.18% @1.27% _— teens = +4 seee see 16.00 tees 
> LP " Jam. 30 ....%. 1.20% @1.29% 1.18% @1.27% Qragim «sess : ee 
PHILADELPHIA, JAN. 20 BOSTON, JAN. 20 SS 1.17% @1.26% 1.15% @1.24% Bergen ...... 25.00 .... 25.00 25.00 
FLOUR—Receipts during the week, 283 FLOUR—P. 196 It i acks: SS ere 1.17% @1.26% 1.15% @1.25% Christiania .. 25.00 25.00 25.00 25.00 
bbls, and 14,745,248 Ibs in sacks. Exports, sUUR—er ba, 1 SACHS: an © date whoa terete Stavanger ... 25.00 .... 25.00 25.00 
8,000 sacks to St. Nazaire, 3,300 to Havre, Spring patents, special short...... $7.75@ 8.25 —— ae $1 18% @1 25% $1 16% @1 24% Copenhagen... 25.00 25.00 25.00 25.00 
1,600 to Danzig and 1,975 to Helsingfors. Spring patents, standard ........ 6.75 @7.50 a“. 118% @126% 116 @124 COPE cccccece BB.BO cece BOOD cece 
Quotations, per 196 lbs, packed in 140-lb jute Spring first clears .............++. 5.50 @6.25 nae Beebe 117% 134% ase oa Dublin pM ns oe. Di 
sacks; Hard winter patents ........... +. 6.25@7.40 yo 20 eoeerene eee & t+ % ise Bias % Dundee ...... 16.00 36.00 36.00 36.00 36.00 
ectnis Mink hha ...so0ccveveees $7.00@7.50 Soft winter patents .............. 6.657.665 Jan. 20 ...... LisROLSIG Listereee Glasgow ..... 16.00 16.00 16.00 16.00 16.00 
Spring standard patent .......... 6.50@6.75 Soft winter straights ............. 6.25 @6.85 sy Bet 114% @1.21% 112% 120% Stockholm ... 27.00 .... 27.00 27.00 eves 
Spring first clear ..........ccccce 6.00@6.49 Soft winter clears ........-..- «Suess | et FF veces’ + 4 112%@1.20% Gothenburg .. 36. 00 .... 25.00 25.00 
Hard winter short patent ........ 6.75@7.00 ‘Rye flour, white patent.........-. im Re te pee: ee ae eee 7.00 .... 27.00 27.00 .... 
Hard winter straight ............ 6.40 @6.65 MILLFEED—Demand slow, with no ma- 53°"""" +0 Tie 30..... et | “1. ise Hamburg .... 17:00 17.00 17.00 17.00 17.00 
Soft winter straight ............. 5.75 @6.50 terial change in prices. Spring bran, $34@ ihn 1.19% 117 Sf “Stl 117 : Bordeaux .... 21.00 .... 21.00 21.00 aoee 
YE FLOUR—In fair d 1. and firmer 34-25; winter bran, $34.50@34.75; middlings, *%-***: ms “17% 38..... 17% 1.15% Havre ...... - 21.00 .... 21.00 21.00 
RYE FLOUR—In fair csaterial. Offerings  $33-50@36.50; mixed feed, $34@39; red dog, Daily closing cash prices of No. 1 amber, Marseilles ... 25.00 .... .see eee ee 
in sympathy with raw ma cE ak.es bbl Bs $39.50; gluten feed, $49.80; gluten meal, No. 1 durum, No. 2 amber and No. 2 durum Helsingfors .. 30.00 30.00 30.00 30.00 30.00 
a aa ebb 1B $61.05; hominy feed, $37.50; stock feed, $38; | Wheat at Minneapolis, per bushel: Genoa, Naples 30.00 .... 30.00 30.00 30.00 
sac accor é . 
, oat hulls, reground, $16.50; cottonseed meal, No. 1 amber No. 1 durum Hull ....--06- 16.00 2.22 sees oeee eeee 
BUCKWHEAT FLOUR—Demand only $51.25@57; linseed meal, $58.50,—all in 100’s. a ee $1.09% @1.25% $ .98% @1,00% De 8 16.00 wees 16.00 16.00 vision 
moderate, but supplies small and market _ * 7 sii Je ate 2 108 @1.13 “99 10 Liverpool .... 16.00 16.00 16.00 16.00 16.00 
~ $4.90 per 98-1b sack CORN MEAL—Demand quiet, and market Jan. eee @ 9 @1.01 ple 16.00 16.00 16.00 16.00 16.00 
CSS Ss Vane HOF Sere Teem. steady, Granulated yellow $2.15, bolted yel- Jan. 19 ...... 1.09 @1.14 1.00 @1.02 ey OR oo co ‘ 
MILLFEED—Market firm, and bran high- ow $2.10, feeding meal and cracked corn Jan. 20 ...... 1.09% @1.14% 1.00% @1.02% ondonderry.. 19. 18.00 16.00 16.00 16.00 
er under scarcity. Demand absorbing the $1.80, all ‘in 100’s. Jan. 22 ...... 1.08% @1.13%  .99% @1.01% Manchester “a 16.00 : 6.00 16.06 
offerings. Quotations, car lots, per ton: OATMEAL—Market steady at the recent oS eae 1.08% @1.11% -99% @1.01% paiytiahor neg Eee 19.00 19.00 19.00 19.00 19.00 
Spring bran ......-+.+-++++: .-$34.50@35.00 decline, but quiet. Rolled is quoted at $3.15, No. 2 amber No. 2 durum as. oe er 
Soft winter bran .........-++++ 35.50@36.00 and cut and ground at $3.46, in 90-lb sacks. Jan. 17 ...... $1.05 % @1.08% $ .97%@ .99% Southampton. 16.00 ass 
Standard middlings ............ 33.50@36.00 es Be Aawans 1.06 @1.09 98 @1,.00 P 
Flour middlings ..........++ .. 35.00@37.00 WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND STOCKS age) ae 1.07 @1.10 “99 @101 ea ee eeeees og 23.00 =e 
I oc ace pas veenadivn 38.00 @39.00 -—Receipts— -——Stocks—, Jan, 20 ...... 1.07% @1.10% .99%@1.01% Stettin ...... 30.00 
WHEAT—Market advanced 2c early in 1923 1922 1923 1922 Ss eer 1.06% @1.09% -97% @1.00% 
week, but afterwards declined 3c and closed Fieur, twhle..... 16066 26,080 _.ccceoe 00202 Jan. 23 ...... 1.05% @1.09% -97% @1.00% 7 
quiet. Receipts, 1,169,993 bus; exports, 1,- Wheat, bus...382,490 143,428 553,555 658,354 + United States Visible Grain Supply 
765,616; stock, 1,567,067. Quotations, car Corn, oe vewew 845 stage diss pag COARSE GRAIN PRICES Visible supply of grain in the United States 
cng geste Raiciaaaaty G Rye, bus...... besten preys 161,601 ‘668 Dally closing cash prices of No. 3 yellow 0 Jan. 20, in bushele (000's omitted): 
No. 2 red winter ..... rere Tr $1.30@1.31 Barley, bus 26,320 corn, No. 3 white oats, No. 2 rye and the Wheat Corn Oats Rye Brly 
No. 3 red winter ...... seeeeee 1.27@1.28 ‘fee. oo ORAM ante ne range of quotations on barley at Minneap- Baltimore .. 660 1,604 393 1,284 59 
N 4 ved winter 1.21@1.22 Millfeed, tons. 51 Be eee eee fe dur h k b * B 3 40 
vO. rec win need teeter et ee eee vad a6 Corn meal, bbls 250 262 .cvce cucee olis during the week were, per bushel: OStOR. occce ves rT eee 
No. 5 red winter .........00eee0% 1.19@1.20 Oatmeal, cases 3,025 2,300 Jan “— Oats Rye Barley Buffalo ..... 2,895 418 989 1,218 582 
No. 4 red winter, garlicky........ 1.20@1.22 = aoe ean "ae, “eens 8 8Seeee -— , Afloat ....3,071 igh 154 399 
5 Oatmeal, sacks 575 500 16. 66 66% 40% @41% 82 @82% 50@60 , 
» . o- a i tee ae 8@1.20 é al, sé () ee |)! er ee 6. at 2 2 50@ : . po 
No. 5 red winter, garlicky...... . 1.18@1.2 17. 66 @ Seen 39% @41. 81% @S1% 50@60 Chicago ....2,006 10,909 8,644 428 295 
Mixed wheat 8c under red winter. Sample, E , A stro | 7 a gt eg a 18. 65% @66 39% @41 “@80. 50@60 Afloat .... 752 85 175 cK 
seater all ng Jan. 20: to jerpool, 38,948 b neat; . ; ones ; ae 37 “62 183 32 
according to quality. to London, 40,023 bus wheat, 919 sacks flour; 19. 64% @65 39% @41 , -».-@81 ‘ 50@60 gg 4, 166 415 118 19 4 
CORN—Offerings light, and market for ex- to Rotterdam, 68,572 bus oats, 600 sacks 20- 63% @64% 39% @40% 80% @81% 50@59 Duluth ‘ 108 4 637 4,170 233 
port deliveries advanced Yc with a moderate flour; to Genoa, 281,805 bus wheat. 22. 62% @62% 88% O39% 19% @80% 49058 COON Tee fk ast 
aemand, 4oca car ots irm anc 72 @ic 
higher." Receipts, 394.516 bus; exports, 26,- WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS Indianapolis. 366 7 at «ft ik 
vA83 — a “ “> er yre No. ry MINNEAPOLIS, JAN, 23 Receipts at Minneapolis by weeks .ending Milwaukee... 149 207 734 308 270 
@tee Nc i “T cea 82 Psy tee “lots for Meas Nominal quotations today by Minneapolis Saturday were: Jan, 21 Sioux City... 424 396 425 46 16 
by 1 “4 N “ 9 I] aw “87 ai 87 ¥ ce: No 3 yellow and outside mills for flour in carload or round Jan. 20 Jan. 13 1922 Minneap’lis 11,807 309 11,657 2,153 952 
ee ’ lots, 60-day shipment, f.o.b., Minneapolis, per Wheat, bus...... 3,549,670 3,968,890 2,246,640 N. Orleans..2,266 1,127 132 91 7 
sa hs: de . , 196 lbs, were within the following range: Flour, bbis....... 35,059 35,531 18,561 New York... 609 640 1,819 319 292 
CORN PRODUCTS—Quiet, and showed lit- Jan.23 Yearago Millstuff, tons.... 2,831 2,353 1,631 Omaha ..... 2,090 1,184 1,939 216 24 
tle change. Offerings moderate but ample. Short patent, 98-Ib : Corn, bus........ 310,980 480,090 646,500 Peoria ...... 4 242 335 eee eee 
Quotations: AMIRI on cc cca $6.45@7.25 $7.40@7.90 Oats, bus........ 633,330 519,830 458,400 Philadelphia. 506 663 668 17 3 
Kiln-dried— 100-lbsacks tandard patent ...... 6.40@6.70 7.00@7.40 Barley, bus...... 370,880 332,950 204,400 St. Louis....1,080 843 417 10 4 
Granulated yellow meal, fancy...$....@1.94 Second patent ........ 6.15@6.40 6.70@6.90 sa one seeeee gen 638,020 48,360 Toledo or _- 106 278 as eo0 
Granulated white meal, FANCY. 2.5 cece @1.94 *First clear, jute ..... 5.40@5.50 4.10@4.25 laxseed, bus.... 9,200 95,600 87,480 Canals ..... 381 eee cee 
Po rc moet, Seeey pedbeaes eee e ty *Second clear, jute.... 3.50@4.00 3.00@3.30 R ag ons ba from Minneapolis by weeks end- Totals 42,829 20,194 30.913 10,909 3,258 
Thite table meal, fancy ......... *140-It tes. ng Saturday were: Jan. 21 - +. 42,82 , , of . 
White corn flour, fancy .......... 2.00@2.25 D 4 - ve uotations, 30@60-day ship- ” ’ Jan, 20 Jan. 13 ‘1922 Last year, .43,882 26,117 67,078 6,914 2,752 
Yellow corn flour, fancy .......... 2.0002.25 ont fob, Minneapolia, today (Jan. 28), in Wheat, bus...... 1,274,100 1,323,420 695,000 Increases: Wheat, 2,636,000 bus; corn, 1,- 
Pearl hominy and grits .......... wor SS aes” ’ I ci Flour, bbis....... 294,472 239,399 303,265 378,000; rye, 137,000; barley, 10,000. De- 
Pearl hominy and grits, cases, @2.00 : , , Jan. 23 Year ago Millstuff, tons.... 12,484 11,372 11,119 creases: Oats, 203,000 bus. 
OATS Market jo higher wader light ot. No.2 semeline .....-. $.-;-@5.50 $6.006.10 Oat Dust? 2227: 1791570 714.000 $86,080 
ATS—Marke 4£¢e higher unde gh - ) 1 ‘Epreetaee 4.40@4.60 4.85@5.10 b BEB. cccee . r % 
ferings, but trade quiet. Receipts, 128,730 Giang MOUF srrrte tes 360@3.96 sesesee Barley, bus...... 270,580 288,360 180,360 Fort William and Port Arthur Stocks 
bus; stock, 673,927. Quotations: No. 2 white, -~— “"""""""""* : ae oe 560,920 621,810 35,500 The following table shows stocks of grain 
55@56c; No. 3 white, 54@655c, WEEKLY FLOUR OUTPUT Flaxseed, bus.... 25,800 34,040 15,100 in store at above points for week ending 
P , Jan. 19, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
OATMEAL—In light request at former The flour output of Minneapolis mills for. . , 
rates, Quotations: ground oatmeal, 100-lb four weeks, with comparisons, is shown in MINNEAPOLIS WHEAT STOCKS Elevator— Wheat Oats Barley Flax 
sacks, $3.75; rolled, steam or kiln-dried, per the subjoined table: Wheat in Minneapolis public elevators, as Consolidated .... 1,181 128 39 29 
two 90-lb sacks, $5.90; patent cut, per two 1923 1922 1921 1920 reported by the Chamber of Commerce on Ogilvies ......... 920 73 170 tee 
100-lb sacks, $7.60@8; pearl barley, in 100-lb Jan. 27... «. a 298,755 290,350 239,855 dates given, in bushels (000’s omitted): Grain Growers .. 1,468 291 164 eee 
sacks, fine $6.30, coarse $3.25. Jan. 20... 268,525 278,885 257,685 288,505 Jan. 21 Jan. 22 ~ | eer eees P aon = bos on 
Jan. 13... 226,715 224,125 242,775 386,280 Jan. 20 Jan.13 1922 1921 N. th SE ee eal 1'804 161 308 1 
TOLEDO, JAN. 20 Jan. 6... 223,335 194,000 231,965 430,390 No.1 dark ..... 2,983 2,753 1,619 13882 Sor acthur... 3660 467 4468 ‘6&8 
FLOUR—Soft winter wheat patent flour, Weekly foreign flour shipments of Minne- No. 1 northern.. 865 = 750 12 23 Can. Gov't ...... 924 190 108 198 
98’s, f.0.b., mill, $6@6.40; local springs, $6.50; apolis mills for four weeks ended Saturday: pond 2 northern. ‘7 can P 449 P aoe 4 Sask, Co-op. ..... 3,175 177 64 55 
local hard winters, $6. 1923 1922 1921 1920 RMON Sse vine ce (105 6.247 6,015 5,529 private elevators. 7,074 918 458 67 
MILLFEED—Car lots, 100’s, per ton, f.o.b., Tam. 87... ceccee 3,095 13,441 11,525 7 —— —_—_ 
eV eee Jan. 20... | 1,100 ae ae | | 7 ie +B eeadiese Totals ........ 22,357 2,961 2,157 477 
Fon - 1 32.00@384,00 Jan. 18... ....-. 545 1,070 ee oe eee ae aa Year ago ........ 24,184 4,454 1,482 726 
Winter wheat bran ...... 0.0... yes try Sb Ges | MN nenens 3,570 1,615 E eonweed wrEEE WEEE f888h  otees Receipts ........ 1,856 (427 238 44 
Winter wheat mixed feed ..... 32.00@34.50 ER TORS. .nccvecs 584 ae wtbee” shee s Rail shipments.. 1,521 169 30 60 
Winter wheat middlings........ 32.00 @ 35.00 OUTPUT OF OUTSIDE MILLS COARSE GRAIN STOCKS 
WHEAT—Receipts, 32 cars, 25 contract. The flour output and foreign shipments of are ‘ ‘ STOCKS BY GRADE (000’S OMITTED) 
CORN—R ipts, 60 cars, 44 contract. northwestern mills outside of Minneapolis Stocks of coarse grain in public elevators Wheat— Bus Oats— , Bus 
" + inns ri s t and Duluth have been, by weeks, in barrels: in Minneapolis, in bushels (000’s omitted): No. 1 hard ..... We 2 S. Wicecss 1 
OATE—Recelpts, 9 care, 5 contract, Week ie Jan. 21 Jan. 22Jan.24 No. 1 northern.12,090 No. 2C. W...... 490 
WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS end- No. pac-. —Output—, —Exports— Jan. 20Jan.13 1922 1921 1920 No. 2 northern..2,563 No. 3C. W...... 899 
Receipts -Shipments— ing mills ity 1922 1921 1922 1921 Corn ... 309 225 920 679 181 No. 3 northern.. 878 Ex. 1 feed ..... 4 
2 2 Nov. 18. 54 60,290 256,536 175,073 785 ... Oats ..11,657 11,776 22,150 8,274 3,256 106 1 feed ......... 402 
1928 1922 1923 1922 feed 
Wheat, bus.. 44,800 28,800 65,515 38,425 Nov. 25. 55 60,840 263,998 165,439 ... ... Barley... 952 947 984 1,186 750 2 feed ..... sree 186 
Corn, bus.... 75,000 253.750 23.845 110,555 Dec. 2.. 54 61,140 206,191172,022 ... ... Rye ....2,153 2,076 1,198 37 6,327 Special bin ..... 1 
Oats, bus.... 18.450 45.100 12,260 10,715 Dec. 9.. 55 61,540 228,530171,950 ... ... Flaxseed. 11 20 167 1,149 26 Others ......... 368 
, Dec. 16. 47 52,890 195,345 145,425 cea rT 2 Private ..ccccce 918 
Dec. 23. 56 61,590 194,345 171,615 ...  ... FLAXSEED AND PRODUCTS — 
BALTIMORE, JAN. 20 Dec. 30. 51 57,790 155,355 123,360 £3 eae Daily closing prices per bushel of No. 1 BOAR cccceves 3,270 
FLOUR—Closing, car lots, barrel, in 98-lb Jan. 6. °52 59,590 163,795 127,595 wae e06 flaxseed in Minneapolis and Duluth: 
cottons: Jan. 13. 51 57,790 181,795 160,798 esis oan Mi li Duluth 
Spring first patent ............... $7.10@7.35 Jan. 20. 48 52,515 169,240 149,490... dock tue Gees ae bane 
Spring standard patent .......... 6.60 @6.85 LFE PRICE Jan. 16 ...$2.89 2.81 2.81 2.56 2. 
Hard winter short patent ....... 6.60 @6.85 pe _ “ Pp Jan. 17 Diba ta ere 2.81 2.54% 2. HE Minneapolis-Duluth-Winnipeg Receipts 
Hard winter straight ............ 6.10 @6.35 Minneapolis car lot-prices of millfeed to- ‘20° 33 2°91 
2 an. «++ 2.91% 2.83 2.86 2.56% 2.53% Wheat receipts in carloads at Minneapolis, 
Soft winter short patent 6.60 @6.85 day (Jan. 23), prompt shipment, per 2,000 
. ‘ Swaareee 9 :5.9.4 4°0. 8.916 . ” “J Jan. 19... 2.94 2.84% 2.91% 2.57 - 2.54 Duluth and Winnipeg for six days were: 
Soft winter straight (near-by).... 5.65@5.90 lbs, in 100-lb sacks, were reported as follows tan a8 2.91% 284 2.97% 2.52% 254% 
MPS GOUr, WU . 0c .cccscccesses 5.10@5.50 >Y brokers: Jan. 22... 2.81% 2.77% 2.91% 2.55 25 -—Mpls—, —Duluth- Winnipeg 
Rye flour, standard ...........505 4.30@4.70 Jan. 23 Year ago an. 22... % 2. 50% 1923 1922 1923 1922 1923 1922 
City mills’ jobbing prices: BRAM cecccccccoces $27. me 4 50 $19. ety 00 Receipts of flaxseed by weeks ended Sat- Jan. 16... 363 340 102 32 791 677 
City mills’ spring patent ............. $8.60 Stand. middlings.. .....@27.00 -@19.00 urday and stocks in store at Minneapolis and Jan. 17... 323 227 155 64 337 154 
City mills’ winter patent ...........6.. 7.85 Flour middlings... 28.50@29.50 22.00@23.00 Duluth, in bushels (000’s omitted): Jan. 18 ... 381 239 ‘71 62 547 296 
City mills’ winter straight 7.25 R. dog, 140-lb jute 31.50@34.00 25.00@28.00 R Jan. 19 ... 382 232 175 29 350 410 
A Agr aaa ort : -——-Receipts—, -—-In store. Jan. 20 ... 369 246 51 85 169 364 
MILL in instances, but CEREAL PRICES 1923 1922 1921 1923 1922 1921 Jan. 22... 773 418 168 31 5671 438 
very inactive. Quotations, in 100-lb sacks, Quotations of cereals and feeds in car lots Minneapolis. 109 87 70 12 167 1,149 
: i 34@34.50; soft winter . . Duluth..... 26 19 42 69 210 1,510 
per es ee Sen. oe middlings, $34@ _"¢t to Jobbers, f.0.b., Minneapolis: ° Totals ..2,591 1,702 722 243 2,765 2,239 
yran, $34. 35; standa 5 = _ —< Gm aie ame Gmc eneene 
35; flour middlings, $35@36; red dog, $37@ ot = pee ae. TEE e+ bee] Totals.... 135 106 112 81 377 2,659 
™ vo Bie sa og o ip oe , No. 2 ground feed, 2,000 Ibs*... 28.75 @29.00 mesetpts ont chtemnente of Aneeend 08. ipo The South African Maize Breeders’, 
WHEAT—Steady; demand and movemen J bs*... i " neapolis an uluth, - I, » to Jan. ’ ’ satt ry “df 
moderate. Receipts, 623,182 bus; exports, tl A gy dite anak Hatt trae 20, 1923, were, in bushels (000’s omitted): a ay — — soc gee eo 
414,000; stock, 2,357,177. closing prices: spot -white corn meal, granulatedt.. 2.10@ 2.15 ——Receipts—, —Shipments. Ng to send to the Un ates true 
RE ee eee, eee eee ie Free «Can meal, FENOTE --0.0000005s 2.05@ 2.10 1922-23 1921-22 1922-23 1921-22 to type corn for seed purposes, and ex- 
winter, Oem tee SP Of sOUtner BH6 GOOE, WOMIAE oe cos ccecees 4.65@ 4.75 Minneapolis ... 4,298 2,636 760 802 pects to develop quite a business in fur- 
for week, 90c@$1.34%. : Rye flour, pure dark* ...... en F. ae yee 3,072 2,268 2,947 2,789 Fishing seed corn of guaranteed urity 
CORN—Off 1%c; movement and demand Whole wheat flour, bbit -. 6.40@ 6.50 4 gu Pp ’ 
large. Receipts, 899,492 bus; exports, 923,- Graham, standard, bbit - 6.30@ 6.40 Totals ...... 7,370 4,899 3,707 3,590, soundness and of high germination. 
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January 24, 1923 


DULUTH-SUPERIOR 

Dututn, Minn.—The situation in the 
flour market in the week ending Jan. 20 
was practically unchanged from the pre- 
vious week. Buying power continues very 
small, with nothing of particular interest 
to stimulate activity. Demand is from 
those who have run low on stocks, and is 
not due to confidence in the price level. 
The car situation is better, and mills 
can fill shipping orders fairly well. 

Demand for durum flour was rather 
spasmodic. Buyers took scattered small 
lots as their needs developed, but there 
was no steadiness to the demand. In 
general, the trade seems to be fairly well 
filled, and not disposed to go beyond ac- 
tual necessities. 

Nothing new appeared to lift the rye 
flour market out of its rut. The business 
that passed was from home dealers, and 
this demand brought only a small volume 
of sales. 

The millfeed market showed strength, 
and mills sold a little for both prompt 
and deferred shipment. They could have 
sold more, but for their light output. 
Dealers say the small production is large- 
ly responsible for the strength in the 
market. 


DULUTH-SUPERIOR FLOUR OUTPUT 


Flour Pct. of 
output activity 
A, BORD ccainndeccescess 24,315 66 
Previous week ........+.+... 14,225 38 
OE OR pcckcewestecrtess 11,475 30 
Wwe FORTS GOS co ccecceceses 16,040 43 


NOTES 


S. C. Harris, of Cross, Roy & Saunders, 
Chicago, spent Jan. 20 in Duluth. 

P. H. Ginder, of the Barnes-Ames Co., 
has returned from a two weeks’ trip to 
New York. 

Stocks of corn have practically disap- 
peared, only 4,000 bus being left in ele- 
vators, and nothing being received. 

E. J. Wenzel has applied for mem- 
bership in the Duluth Board of Trade as 
a representative of the International 
Grain Co., Minneapolis. 

Demand for cash rye holds steady, and 
daily offerings met a ready sale. The 
East is in the market, due to export de- 


mand. No. 1 is quoted at a discount 


under May. 


Wheat receipts are not running up to 
expectations. In the week ending Jan. 
20 arrivals averaged about 100 cars daily, 
but on Jan. 22 the number was somewhat 
larger. A number of bulkhead cars are 
coming in. 

The members of the Duluth Board of 
Trade have adopted a rules amendment 
making the grades of spring wheat de- 
liverable on contracts apply at the same 
discounts and premiums as in the Min- 
neapolis market. 


Crushing interests have been in and 
out of the cash flaxseed market, taking 
stuff and paying up for it when they 
wanted it, and then dropping out. The 
volume offered has been small. Bulk- 
head cars do not appeal to them, and ele- 
vators have taken these at January price 
to le over for spot seed. 


At the annual election of the Duluth 
Board of Trade G. H. Spencer was cho- 
sen president, P. H. Ginder vice presi- 
dent; G. G. Barnum, Jr., C. T. Mears, and 
H. S. Newell, directors for three years; 
G. E. Robson, director for one year; G. 
G. Barnum, Sr., M. M. McCabe and E. 
A. Vivian, members of the board of arbi- 
tration; Thomas Gibson, F. E. Lindahl 
and W. J. McCabe, members of the board 
of appeals. 


In the cash wheat market, competition 
between millers and shippers for the bet- 
ter qualities has maintained premiums on 
durum very well. Ordinary grades are 
picked up slowly by the elevators at the 
going basis. Very little spring nas been 
offered. The light sales reported were 
mostly dark northern. Posted receipts 
mostly represented cars held at outside 


sampling points, with samples sent here 
and to Minneapolis to ascertain the best 
market. 


William Grettum & Co., commission 
merchants of Duluth, have filed a peti- 
tion in bankruptcy, with liabilities listed 
at $118,871 and assets of $214,996, of 
which amount $26,400 is claimed to be 
exempt. The business is owned by Wil- 


liam Grettum, and his failure comes after 
a strenuous effort to weather the trou- 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


bles brought by the financial depression 
of the past two years. Several country 
concerns to which he advanced large 
amounts have been unable to liquidate, 
and this tied up so much of his capital 
that he found it impossible to continue. 
F. G. Cartson. 


CARRIER’S LIABILITY 


The Wisconsin Supreme Court Considers the 
Effect of Provisions of the Uniform 
Bills of Lading Act 


In the case of Northern Milling Co. 
vs. Davis, 190 N.W. 351, the Wisconsin 
supreme court ruled that the answer 
nage as a good defense that there had 

een such delivery of flour under order 
bills of lading as to exonerate defendant, 
federal railroad administration agent, 
from ‘liability on a theory of failure to 
notify the mill of nondelivery. It was 
also held that the suit was barred 
through delay in bringing it. 

The mill shipped the flour from Wau- 
sau, Wis., to Boston, Mass., in October, 
1918, under order bills of lading, with 
directions to notify the American Flour 
Export Co. In November, 1919, the mill 
filed claim for loss on the flour, and de- 
fendant disallowed it Feb. 25, 1921. 
Sept. 22, 1921, suit was brought on the 
claim. The mill demurred to an answer 
filed by defendant, but the supreme court 
affirmed an order overruling the demur- 
rer, saying: 

“We reach the conclusion that the 
answer states three good defenses. It 
states that the notify party presented 
the bills of lading properly indorsed in 
blank by the plaintiff, to whom they 
were issued; that the notify party made 
disposition of the cars, and that defend- 
ant complied with such disposition. That 
constituted a delivery of the flour, and 
defendant’s duty as carrier ceased. The 
federal uniform bills of lading act 
passed in 1916 governs the shipment. 
Sections 8 and 9 of the act . . . pro- 
vide: 

“Sec. 8. That a carrier, in the ab- 
sence of some lawful excuse, is bound 
to deliver goods upon a demand made 
either by the consignee named in the 
bill for the goods, or, if the bill is an 
order bill, by the holder thereof, if such 








a demand is accompanied by . . . (b) 
Possession of the bill of lading and an 
offer in good faith to surrender, properly 
indorsed,. the bill which was issued for 
the goods, if the bill is an order bill. . . . 

“*Sec. 9. That a carrier is justified, 
subject to the provisions of the three 
following sections, in delivering goods to 
one who is (a) a person lawfully en- 
titled to the possession of the goods; or 
(b) the consignee named in a straight 
bill for the goods; or (c) a person in 
possession of an order bill of lading 
for the goods, by the terms of which the 
goods are deliverable to his order; or 
which has been indorsed by him, or in 
blank by the consignee, or by the mediate 
or immediate indorsee of the consignee.’ 

“It will thus be seen that the carrier 
was bound to deliver the flour to the 
notify party upon its presenting to it 
the bills of lading properly indorsed. 

“The fact that the flour was stored in 
a warehouse and the warehouse receipts 
were kept by the carrier as security for 
the payment of the freight, and the fact 
that the notify party afterwards refused 
to receive the flour from the plaintiff, 
could not and did not affect the question 
of delivery. This was complete when the 
proper party, the notify party in posses- 
sion of the bills of lading, received dis- 
position of the flour as ordered by it. 
Under the facts stated in the answer the 
defendant was not only justified in de- 
livering flour to the notify party under 
section 9, the case not coming within the 
exception mentioned, but it was bound 
to deliver it under the provisions of 
section 8. 

“There having been a complete deliv- 
ery to the proper party, it follows that 
there was no one to notify of a failure 
to deliver. The refusal to accept the 
flour from the plaintiff came long after 
the carrier had made a proper and com- 
plete delivery of it. Its lien for freight 
did not prevent a complete delivery from 
being made under the provisions of the 
shipping act. That was a separate and 
subsequent transaction between the no- 
tify party and the carrier.” 

On the question as to the time within 
which the suit should have been brought, 
even if there had been a valid claim, the 
supreme court adds: “It is undisputed 
that more than two years and one day 








United States—Estimated Total Flour Output 
Estimated total output of wheat flour by United States mills, by months and calendar 
years, the figures from January, 1914, to May, 1920, being based on the reports of the United 
States Grain Corporation, supplemented by reports to The Northwestern Miller and estimates 
of the Census Bureau, and those since May, 1920, being based on reports to The Northwestern 
Miller and calculations by Russell’s Commercial News, in barrels of 196 lbs (000’s omitted): 
1914 1915 1916 1917 1918 1919 1920 1921 1922 





January ...... 9,112 10,542 11,686 9,118 11,357 10,593 12,572 8,924 9,496 
February ..... 9,779 9,012 9,768 7,402 8,813 7,736 9,252 8,087 9,325 
March ....... 9,557 7,059 9,338 8,207 7,697 10,498 9,036 9,103 9,668 
BEE 0:0 00:0000% 8,133 6,933 8,631 9,608 7,638 11,274 7,375 8,516 7,824 
BEE cccccccces 7,890 7,171 7,722 9,521 6,987 10,463 8,244 8,406 8,458 
SURO coscccses 7,661 7,361 8,465 7,291 5,512 7,405 6,800 8,087 7,581 
SOF ccccceces 8,975 7,321 9,447 2,875 6,710 7,899 8,200 10,280 10,372 
August ....... 10,965 8,645 11,231 5,714 9,857 11,739 9,059 13,268 12,271 
September .... 11,429 11,215 10,674 10,528 12,161 14,087 9,650 13,349 12,540 
October ...... 12,254 12,723 11,456 13,856 11,873 15,008 9,961 13,917 13,384 
November .... 10,660 14,213 12,669 16,601 11,104 13,518 9,889 10,221 13,625 
December .... 9,608 12,437 8,960 17,064 10,901 12,113 8,745 8,856 10,766 

Totals.... 116,423 114,633 119,947 117,785 112,206 133,088 109,754 121,014 125,310 


The estimated total wheat flour output by crop years (July 1-June 30) is as follows, in 


barrels (000’s omitted): 


1914-15 1915-16 
111,970 122,064 


1917-18 
114,642 


1916-17 
115,584 


1921-22 
122,243 


1920-21 
106,427 


1919-20 
127,644 


1918-19 
120,956 





Canada—Flour Exports in 1922 ° 
Exports of wheat flour from Canada in 1922, by principal countries of destination, in 


barrels of 196 lbs (000’s omitted): 





To— Jan, Feb. March April May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. Total 
Belgium ...... 2 ee es we 1 os ee es os 1 3 1 s 
Bermuda ..... 1 3 2 1 2 2 2 es 2 1 2 2 20 
British Guiana. 11 15 21 7 12 13 14 15 17 il 11 16 163 
Br. 8. Africa... 1 4 6 7 6 5 6 oe s s 5 8 64 
Br. W. Indies.. 39 42 91 36 45 37 51 44 60 61 41 53 590 
Se sacveoces 12 14 20 6 10 19 11 23 19 5 17 43 209 
Denmark ..... 15 22 22 6 11 16 7 6 29 14 60 36 244 
Finland ....... 5 14 27 35 10 17 6 10 22 22 40 19 227 
Germany ..... 3 7 & 2 & 8 3 5 33 56 98 126 357 
Greece ........ 5 2 1 ee ee 4 2 . 4 1 63 120 202 
Hongkong .... 16 9 14 4 1 oe ee 4 9 16 16 23 112 
FORAR creccece 11 20 8 1 5 6 6 1 5 4 10 22 99 
Netherlands .. .. 4 9 2 6 3 11 2 3 9 28 42 119 
Newfoundland. 18 15 21 8 34 33 19 31 29 32 45 60 345 
MSP .cccccce 1 2 13 oe 3 5 1 7 9 17 10 45 113 
Morocco ...... 1 2 es 2 oe ee ee rn ne ee 

BMRB ccqcccos oe 1 12 1 11 1 4 4 12 10 31 22 109 
Fr. W. Indies 2 2 1 3 1 1 oa ns 1 - * 11 
Esthonia ..... .. 1 oe 5 2 6 1 2 5 4 12 9 47 
TAtvie ccccccse oc 1 5 1 xs 3 1 1 2 11 1 26 
Malta ........ 1 3 8 ee ee 3 3 2 5 3 3 & 39 
Poland .....0+ «- 12 os ee 1 ee oe 1 32 25 10 $1 
Norway ......- 7 1 ee 3 9 3 37 20 23 103 
Russia ........ 1 11 1 1 15 83 14 2 a 2 130 
Sweden ....... 1 6 5 2 6 4 10 4 7 12 5 18 80 
Turkey ....... 6 16 16 70 23 32 10 3 8 14 25 259 
U. Kingdom...402 377 670 235 304 401 247 363 314 424 526 628 4,791 
United States.. 56 61 71 63 67 48 43 40 53 40 95 55 692 
Venezuela .... 7 7 16 5 10 7 6 6 5 12 5 14 100 
Jugo-Slavia ... .. os es se 1 1 9 7 18 
MEET de0v0e008 1 2 2 2 1 1 2 1 3 3 3 21 
CL Weit cides 48 ae 1 ae 2 om 2 3 1 7 16 
Panama ...... 1 2 1 1 1 3 ae 3 1 13 
Others ........ 6 4 3 4 6 5 5 6 10 2 5 14 70 

Totals..... 632 665 986 512 617 765 486 591 697 855 1,214 1,463 9,483 
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had elapsed between the delivery of the 
flour and the bringing of the action. This 
is the limitation provided for in the 
bills of lading, and such limitations are 
valid.” 

The opinion then proceeded to discuss 
the effect of the federal act of Feb. 28, 
1920, fixing the time within which suits 
might be brought on account of the op- 
eration of railroads by the government 
as a war measure. This conclusion was 
reached: 

“It was the intent of Congress to 
limit, and not to extend, the time of 
bringing such actions. State or federal 
laws were to govern if they did not ex- 
tend the time of bringing actions beyond 
two years from its passage; if they did, 
then this act limited them to two years 
from its passage.” 

The court also ruled that the claim was 
not presented to the defendant in due 
time, not being filed within six months 
after delivery of the flour, as provided 
for in the bill of lading. 


A. L. -H. Srreer. 





UTAH 

Ocpen, Uran.—With heavy demand 
for wheat and only small receipts, prices 
have been maintained during the week 
ending Jan. 20 at higher levels than 
those based upon eastern quotations. 
Soft white No. 2 wheat is quoted today 
at $1.02 bu, and hard red No, 2 at $1.05, 
both f.o.b., Ogden, with northern spring 
at practically the same figure. Shippers 
report that the demand for soft wheat 
has almost wiped out the differential be- 
tween the two varieties. 

Only enough wheat is moving into Og- 
den from Utah and Idaho to supply local 
mills and provide a slight excess to meet 
part of California’s needs. Shipments 
to the Southeast and Central West have 
been eliminated almost entirely for the 
present. 

Millers report flour demand good, and 
heavy shipments continue to both the 
Pacific Coast and the Southeast. 


NOTES 


Warren Arthur, secretary of the Hyl- 
ton Flour Mills, has been in California 
for two weeks on business. 

Joseph M. Parker, manager of the 
Sperry Flour Co., has returned from 
San Francisco, where he attended con- 
ferences of officers of the company. 

On the return of E. R. Alton, presi- 
dent of the Ogden Grain Exchange, from 
Los Angeles, the subject of storage grain 
taxation will be taken before the Utah 
legislature by an Ogden Chamber of 
Commerce committee of which President 
Alton is chairman. He has been in Los 
Angeles to confer with officers of the 
Globe Grain & Milling Co. 

Recent springlike weather has been 
varied at night by freezing temperatures, 
sufficient to retard all growth of vegeta- 
tion, thus eliminating possible damage to 
fall sown grain. Plowing has been pos- 
sible, however, in some sections of the 
state, and farmers have done much of 
the work usually left until early spring. 
Negotiations are now under way for con- 
tract crop acreage, including that for 
sugar beets, tomatoes and peas, which 
will determine the amount of ground 
farmers will devote to other noncontract 
crops. 

W. E. Zuppann. 

WHEAT CONDITION IN ARGENTINA 

Information reaching the United States 
Departnient of Agriculture is to the ef- 
fect that crops in Argentina are generally 
satisfactory, although heavy rains and 
hail caused slight damage in the western 
and northern. districts about the middle 
of December. Harvesting reports indi- 
cate that the wheat crop will be of heavy 
weight. The corn acreage is reported to 
be larger than that of last year, and the 
condition of the crop is good. 

Rains were reported in Australia about 
the middle of December sufficient to cause 
a possible hindrance to the harvesting of 
the wheat crop. The voluntary wheat 
pool is reported to have estimated the 
exportable surplus of the new crop at 
30,000,000 bus, just half of the official 
estimate of about Dec. 1. 

The area sown to wheat in New Zea- 
land for all purposes in 1922-23 is esti- 
mated to be 285,000 acres, compared with 
355,390 in 1921-22, 
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There is little flour demand locally, or 
from any domestic markets on either the 
Pacific or Atlantic coast. California 
business is subnormal. Stocks of Pacific 
flour at Atlantic and Gulf ports are 
moving into consumption, but they are 
still too large to encourage additional 
commitments. 

United Kingdom demand is dull, the 
best quotations being above importers’ 
views, and heavy December shipments 
of Pacific flour are selling below re- 
placement cost. 

The active oriental demand of a fort- 
night ago has quieted down, Heavy sales 
made then have apparently taken care 
of near-by requirements, but a revival 
of demand is looked for by mills when 
flour on passage has been absorbed. 
Some mills report continued buying at 
close prices, but stiffer quotations asked 
by most mills restrict new business. 
Flour cost, based on strengthening local 
wheat prices, renders profitable business 
unworkable. 

Hard wheat top patents, basis cotton 
98’s, are quoted: Dakota, $7.50@8.20 bbl; 
Montana, $6.90@7.20; Washington, made 
from Montana and/or Dakota and Pa- 
cific spring wheats, $6.90@7.40; Wash- 
ington bakers patent, $6.70@6.90; pastry 
flour, $5.90@6.05. 

Millfeed demand is very light. Wash- 
ington mill-run, $28 ton; Montana mixed 
feed offerings light at $27. 

FLOUR OUTPUT 

Weekly output of Seattle mills, in 

barrels, as reported to The Northwest- 


ern Miller: 


Flour Pct. 


Weekly output of ac- 

capacity for week tivity 
Jan. 14-30 ..cccece 52,800 37,276 71 
Previous week ..... 52,800 27,211 52 
ZONE GOO ccdvceses 52,800 31,091 59 
Two years ago..... 52,800 25,655 49 
Three years ago.... 52,800 47,159 89 
Four years ago..... 46,800 19,129 40 
Five years ago..... 46,800 38,510 82 


Weekly output of Tacoma mills, in 
barrels, as reported to The Northwest- 


ern Miller: 


Flour Pct. 


Weekly output of ac- 

capacity for week tivity 
Jan. 14-20 ....0.0. 57,000 31,306 55 
Previous week ..... 57,000 28,851 51 
WOGF GMO occcscees 57,000 41,350 73 
Two years ago..... 57,000 21,237 37 
Three years ago.... 57,000 57,290 100 
Four years ago..... 57,000 19,371 33 
Five years ago..... 57,000 38,775 68 

NOTES 


Flour exports from Seattle and Ta- 
coma for the first half of January were 
159,645 bbls; wheat exports, 149,926 bus. 
Flour shipments to California in the 
same period were 18,640 bbls. 

The transcontinental freight bureau 
has suspended publication of a proposed 
freight rate increase for coarse grains 
and their products from the Mississippi 
valley to the Pacific Northwest. 


SAN FRANCISCO 


San Francisco, Cat.—A 20¢ advance 
in the price of flour went into effect here 
on Jan. 17, due to the recent upward 
trend of wheat in central markets. The 
basic carload rate is now $7.90 bbl. 

Reports indicate that the only flour 
business passing is to supply the imme- 
diate needs of small lot buyers. The 
larger bakers appeay to have sufficient on 
hand to care for their current require- 
ments, and evidence no disposition to an- 
ticipate future needs. It is thought, how- 
ever, that stocks generally are not heavy, 
and that buying should be reasonably ac- 
tive during the spring months. Mill 
prices, if anything, are somewhat firmer. 


Quotations: Dakota fancy patent $8.55, 
standard patent $8.20, clear $7.30; Mon- 
tana fancy patent $7.90, standard $7.55, 
clear $6.65; Kansas standard, $7.20; Kan- 
sas fancy, $8.10,—cotton 98's, delivered, 
San Francisco. 

The millfeed market is weaker, in the 
face of liberal offerings from all sections, 
with jobbers and feeders well supplied 
for the present. Prices are $1@2 lower, 
with red bran and mill-run offered at $30 
ton, white bran and mill-run $32@33, and 
low grade flour $40, delivered, San Fran- 
cisco. 

NOTES 

W. L. Beedy, of the Sperry Flour Co., 
has been elected chairman of the com- 
mittee on grain, the governing body of 
the Grain Trade Association of the San 
Francisco Chamber of Commerce. Other 
members of the committee: A. J. Ames, 
Guernsey-Ames Grain Co; Juda New- 
man, Newman Bros; J. S. Crew, Albers 
Bros. Milling Co; E. Clemens Horst, E. 
Clemens Horst Co. Henry C. Bunker 
was re-elected chief inspector, Seward B. 
McNear inspector of flour, and Miss D. 
Belknap secretary of the Grain Trade 
Association. 

The Sperry Flour Co. proposes to call 
a special stockholders’ meeting in 60 days 
to ask approval of its programme to in- 
crease the new preferred stock from $3,- 
000,000 to $3,600,000, with the object of 
converting the Portland Flouring Mills 
8 per cent bonds and the old Sperry 
Flour Co. preferred, outstanding in the 
total $600,000, according to a letter re- 
cently dispatched to the holders of Port- 
land Flouring Mills 8’s by the bondhold- 
ers’ protective committee, which is com- 
posed of Allen Chickering, Dean Witter, 
Wallace McCammant and D. T. Babcock. 
Through this move all of the Sperry 
Flour Co.’s preferred stock will be con- 
solidated into one issue. Ultimately it 
will be the means of providing a stronger 
market for the stock. 


OREGON 

Porttanp, Orecon.—After a lull the 
mills are again booking oriental flour or- 
ders, but the amount of business worked 
is said not to have been large. Most of 
the orders are from Shanghai, with a 
few from Hongkong. 

Local trade has again become quiet. 
Prices are steady and unchanged at $7.55 
for family patents, $7.30 for bakers blue- 
stem patents, and $7.05 for bakers hard 
wheat flour. 

The millfeed market is weak at the old 
prices. 

Weekly output of Portland mills, in 
barrels, as reported to The Northwestern 


Miller: 


Flour Pet. 


Weekly output ofac- 

capacity for week tivity 
Jan. 14-20 ....-.06- 57,000 37,619 6 
Previous week ..... 57,000 24,416 42 
ZORP GOO cccvcscces 57,000 31,784 55 
Two years ago..... 48,000 27,058 56 
Three yewrs ago.... 42,600 24,536 57 
Four years ago..... 40,500 17,457 43 
Five years ago..... 33,000 32,563 98 


There is still a little demand from 
wheat exporters, but most of the buying 
has been by the mills. Closing bids at 
the exchange: hard white, $1.44 bu; soft 
white, $1.28; western white, $1.27; hard 
winter, northern spring and western red, 
$1.22. Farmers are offering sparingly, 
and dealers have but little wheat on hand. 

There is a moderate trade in the coarse 
grain market. Last bids were $32.50 ton 
for No. 2 eastern yellow corn, $32 for 
No. 3 corn and $36 for 38-lb oats. 

NOTES 

December revenues from the operation 
of municipal terminals were $29,001, and 
for the same month of 1921 they were 
$19,498. The increase was in the face of 
lower charges on some commodities and 
service. From July 1 to Dec. 31 wheat 


handled at the municipal elevator 
amounted to 2,806,633 bus, and during 
the same months of 1921 the total was 
1,648,200. For the 1921-22 cereal year 
the aggregate was 3,929,167 bus. 

The question of locating the headquar- 
ters of the new American Wheat Grow- 


ers, Associated, has not yet been deter-' 


mined, according to statements made at 
the Northwest Wheat Growers, Associ- 
ated, office here. Minneapolis is — 
considered, as well as Kansas City an 
Chicago. The committee, headed by 
George C. Jewett, general manager of 
the Northwest association, has nearly 
completed the first draft of the agree- 
ment which will combine the various state 
marketing associations into one concern. 


J. M. LownspbaAte. 


MONTANA 


Great Faris, Mont.—There was suf- 
ficient demand for millfeed in the week 
ending Jan. 20 to hold quotations firm 
at the level to which the recession of the 
previous week carried them. The better 
grades of flour remained steady, while 
clears advanced 25c per bbl. Current 
quotations: patent flour $7.50 and first 
clear $5, in 98-lb cottons, f.o.b., Great 
Falls, in car lots; bran $25 ton, and stand- 
ard middlings $27, same terms. 


NOTES 


The Montana Wheat Growers’ Asso- 
ciation will operate a spring pool again 
this year, according to Dwight R. Cresap, 
its president. It will handle all wheat in 
the short pool that is delivered to it after 
April 15. The association will stop pay- 
ing storage on farms after Feb. 1. It is 
claimed by the association that it will 
handle in excess of 6,500,000 bus in its 
1922 pool. It has been engaged in a very 
active campaign for membership in the 
last 60 days. 

Nearly 30 elevators owned and operat- 
ed by Montana grain growers on co- 
operative lines prior to the receivership 
of that organization about a year ago 
will shortly be offered for sale, either as 
a system of line plants or as separate 
concerns, it is announced by J. G. Crites, 
receiver. The action is to be taken at the 
instance of District Judge A. J. Horsky, 
who considers it the best policy for the 
creditors to have the business of the in- 
solvent company adjudicated as soon as 
possible. 

Secretary Wallace, of the United 
States Department of Agriculture, will 
be asked by the Montana Farm Bureau 
to conduct hearings in this state looking 
to the fixing of grades in the federal 
grain classification list that will “more ac- 
curately describe Montana wheat than 
does the present grain grade.” Resolu- 
tions urging the reopening of the matter 
of federal grain grades were adopted by 
the bureau at its state meeting at Boze- 
man, and it was announced that the re- 
quest would be pressed. 

Business revival in Montana is being 
more strongly reflected week by week. 
The lumber camps at Bonner’s Ferrv 
have resumed operations with night and 
day shifts, employing about 450 men. 
These camps of the Anaconda Copper 
Mining Co., with their active programme, 
is believed to presage a general increase 
in industrial activity throughout the year. 
Such a course would give a brighter out- 
look for Montana flour mills in local de- 
mand from sources that have been dor- 
mant since the close of 1920. 

Benjamin Stockman, second vice presi- 
dent and manager of the Duluth-Superior 
Milling Co., of Duluth, was one of the 
principal speakers at the farmers’ short 
course conducted by the Montana Agri- 
cultural College at Bozeman. He told 
the farmers it was his view that storage 
on the farm for their grain was the best 
solution of the grain problem; also that 
he opposed state or co-operative owner- 
ship of storage elevators at such points 
as Duluth or Minneapolis, claiming that 
all required storage could be leased more 
satisfactorily and cheaper than to own it. 

With Montana wheat and flour ship- 
ments being turned more and more to the 
west coast, there has just been opened 
a campaign to divert much of the live 
stock that has been going to South St. 
Paul, Chicago and Omaha, to the new 
stockyards at Los Angeles. The move- 
ment is promoted by the Montana Live 

tock Growers’ Association, the state 
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veterinarian, and the commissioner of 
agriculture, all taking the view that the 
new market, freight rates considered, will 
mean a saving of $1@2 per 100 lbs on all 
steers shipped there from Montana 
points. 

Reports issued by the Great Northern 
road for the Butte division show that ele- 
vators served by it and located between 
Butte and Havre and Great Falls and 
Shelby contain approximately 2,500,000 
bus wheat, and that in the same terri- 
tory there still remains on farms 1,368,- 
000 bus. This does not include the wheat 
of the Valier irrigation project served 
by the Montana Western road and esti- 
mated in round numbers at 500,000 bus. 
The same report accounts for the han- 
dling of 2,511 carloads, indicating that 
slightly less than half the wheat of the 
territory has been given transportation 
to terminal markets. Railway officials 
say the remainder will require 3,000 cars 
to transport it. 

Joun A. Curry. 


LOS ANGELES 

Los Ancetes, Car.—Flour business is 
good, buyers showing a willingness to 
take on supplies, especially for future 
delivery. Some sales of considerable 
quantity have been reported and the 
market has shown more strength. Local 
mill prices are about $7.40 for bakers; 
Kansas, $6.40@6.60 for 95 per cent pat- 
ents; Montana, about $7; Utah-Idaho, 
$6.90@7.20, spot delivery, with prices 5@ 
10c bbl per month more for future de- 
livery. 

Millfeed prices have declined, owing to 
a surplus in the Pacific Northwest and 
heavy offerings in this market, occasioned 
by large export orders for flour. Prices 
range $32@33.50. 


France—Crops 
Grain crops of France, as reported by the 
French Ministry of Agriculture, by calendar 
years, in bushels (000’s omitted): 








Wheat Barley Buckwheat Corn 
1922... 255,000 39,540 19,047 13,621 
1921... 323,467 38,318 11,568 10,393 
1920... 236,929 38,382 16,972 15,267 
1919... 187,094 26,285 12,491 9,976 
1918... 225,736 27,475 10,296 9,760 
1917... 134,575 37,265 17,495 14,902 
~ 1916... 204,908 38,268 12,582 16,635 
1915... 222,776 31,787 21,337 17,104 
1914... 282,689 44,818 24,453 22,530 
1913... 319,370 47,939 26,016 21,380 
1912... 334,333 50,587 22,996 23,734 
1911... 322,339 49,863 9,922 16,860 
Oats Rye Flaxseed Millet 
1922... 288,250 37,600 223 678 
1921... 244,455 44,392 288 253 
1920... 291,406 34,492 445 381 
1919... 179,825 30,577 347 394 
1918... 176,504 28,935 188 350 
1917... 214,259 24,650 158 500 
1916... 277,117 33,351 131 606 
1915... 238,551 33,148 161 762 
1914... 318,332 43,884 336 539 
1913... 357,049 50,055 740 733 
1912... 355,089 48,746 576 608 
1911... 349,247 46,749 496 492 
ACRES (000’°S OMITTED) 
Wheat Barley Corn Oats Rye 
1922.. 12,680 1,427 750 7,905 2,087 
1921.. 13,170 1,648 813 8,421 2,227 
1920. 12,586 1,641 829 8,278 2,148 
1919 11,515 1,194 736 4 8=6©7,055 1,907 
1918 10,993 1,371 754 6,721 1,745 
1917 10,357 1,699 847 7,308 1,834 
1916 12,429 1,538 882 7,777 2,148 
1915. 11,093 1,575 935 8,062 2,308 
1914. 14,975 1,780 1,128 8,873 2,614 
1913.. 16,166 1,878 1,133 9,833 2,906 
1912.. 16,238 1,877 1,177 9,889 2,969 
1911.. 15,897 1,907 1,049 9,863 2,902 
Roumania—Crops 


Grain crops of Roumania (including Bess- 
arabia in 1918, Bessarabia and Bukowina in 
1919, and Bessarabia, Bukowina and Tran- 
sylvania in 1920, 1921 and 1922), as reported 
by the Statistica Agricola. A Romaniei, by 
calendar years, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


Wheat Corn Barley Oats Rye 
1922... 87,820 93,810 84,710 86,130 7,400 
1921... 77,119 103,228 47,619 55,350 9,023 
1920... 62,571 174,553 65,161 60,979 9,676 
1919... 66,000 137,412 31,641 22,824 10,046 
1918 pe eee 4,993 5,890 1,694 
1916 78,680 ..csoee 30,038 28,936 ..... 
1915. 89,786 86,412 29,031 29,932 2,911 
1914. 46,296 102,552 24,647 25,311 1,959 
1913. 84,191 114,663 27,662 37,990 3,711 
1912. 89,412 103,921 20,934 20,948 3,583 
1911... 95,656 110,712 26,118 27,671 4,989 
1910.. 110,760 103,665 29,358 29,647 7,884 
1909... 56,750 66,400 19,955 25,945 3,090 

ACRES (000’S OMITTED) 

Wheat Corn Barley Oats Rye 
1922. 6,548 8,411 4,267 ,294 660 
1921. 6,149 8,510 3,879 3,062 807 
1920. 5,026 7,595 3,392 2,173 777 
1919 4,271 6,751 _ 1,942 952 748 
1918 5,684 6,728 2,120 1,084 624 
1916. 4,844 6,056 1,454 1,068 200 
1915. 4,705 65,207 1,371 1,065 187 
1914 5,218 6,104 1,405 1,056 208 
1913 4,011 5,305 1,390 1,290 224 
1912 5,114 6,138 1,235 943 265 


1,253 992 326 





Towa leads all other states in the pro- 
duction of corn. 
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United States and Canadian advertisers in 
The Northwestern Miller who desire connec- 
tions abroad, and foreign advertisers who 
seek information concerning markets or con- 
nections in the United States or Canada, are 
invited to communicate with the manager 
of this department. 
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The hope held by the trade last week, 
of an improvement in volume and price, 
has been dashed to the ground, as the 
result of a three days’ travel into this 
new year. Perhaps only the extreme op- 
timists anticipated an immediate change 
for the better but, with stronger markets 
and decidedly more inquiry, they were 
justified in so doing. Unfortunately, the 
markets eased a little on Friday last, and 
slumped away on Saturday, and today 
wheat prices are lower than last week. 

One fact which cannot help striking 
any observer is the comparatively low 
price in the world’s market for No. 1 
northern Manitoba. For strength and 
bread production, when made into flour, 
there is nothing offered for export which 
can compete, and yet it is cheaper, weight 
for weight, than wheat from India, Ar- 
gentina, or Australia, compared with 
which, in normal times, it commands a 
premium. 

One result of the abnormal trade con- 
ditions has been the very serious financial 
straits to which farmers in England have 
been reduced as the result of their bad 
crop year, which has been bad not only 
as regards quantity and quality, but as to 
price as well, for all descriptions of 
cereals. Remedies of all sorts are sug- 
gested, and the first usually is that a tax 
must be put upon imported flour, to re- 
strict the importation, that more offals 
may be produced in this country, as offals 
are so dear compared with the price 
which the farmer receives for his wheat. 

On the face of it, this appears to be 
a good argument, and naturally appeals 
to those who have not studied the ques- 
tion carefully, but they should be asked to 
withhold any expression of opinion until 
they have read the letter written by L. 
B. Phillips, president of the National As- 
sociation of Flour Importers, recently 
published in the London Times and re- 
produced in The Northwestern Miller. 

Mr. Phillips points out very justly that 
the British millers are selling large quan- 
tities of offals to the Continent, of which 
bran and pollard alone have amounted to 
60,000 tons this year. He suggests that 
one way to bring down the price of offals 
at home would be to sell them in the home 
market, and not supply the continental 
markets, which incidentally compete suc- 
cessfully in the English markets with 
English producers of dairy products. 

Mr. Phillips goes on to say: “The ef- 
fect of the imports of Canadian, Aus- 
tralian and American flour has been to 
check any such high prices in flour as 
has been the case with offals. It appears 
that British millers have been enabled to 
maintain the high price of offals in the 
home market by shipping large quanti- 
ties abroad, and if the flour market was 
controlled entirely by them, there would 
be high prices for flour as well as for 
offal.” 

An attempt to make a point was made 
by stating that if all the flour require- 
ments of the country were manufactured 
in this country, it would be a means of 
reducing unemployment. In reply to this 
statement Mr. Phillips goes on to say: 
“The speaker in question seems unaware 
of the fact that in the process of milling 
the proportion of labor to output is prob- 


ably smaller than in any other industry. 
According to a British milling journal 
of recent date, manifestly more labor is 
required in the handling of imported flour 
than in the case of grain.” 

The London Corn Circular, in an arti- 
cle dealing with this subject, states as 
follows: “That a tax on imported flour is 
going to assist the British farmer in the 
matter of his wheat prices is an argu- 
ment that cannot. be supported satisfac- 
torily. To suggest that imported flour 
has anything to do with the price of 
offals is too absurd for discussion, con- 
sidering the big export trade which goes 
on in mill offals. 

“On the other hand, it is well known 
to English millers that, but for the im- 
portation of strong Canadian and United 
States flours, there would be a much 
smaller outlet in London and other big 
centers for the all-English wheat flours 
from the country mills. It is obvious, 
therefore, that a stoppage or curtailment 
of imports of such flour would mean a 
reduced output by country mills and a 
smaller demand for English wheat. This 
in return would discourage the growing 
of wheat by the English farmer. 

“One other matter to which reference 
should here be made is the desirability of 
encouraging empire trading. Our Cana- 
dian cousins have been pretty jealous of 
their commercial interests in the recent 
controversy respecting the Empire Exhi- 
bition, and their amazement may be 
imagined if, after the British government 
had at last raised the embargo on store 
cattle, it were to put a tax on Canadian 
flour imported into this country.” 


FLOUR PRICES 


The flour trade has been far from good, 
but some small sales were made today 
as a result of bids sent oft last evening, 
when very low prices were accepted by 
certain mills. This caused such a feeling 
of uncertainty that importers did not 
know whether to hold prices up. on ac- 
count of their dearer stock, or, let buyers 
come in on the new basis. The result was 
that trade was light, buyers generally 
wanting lower prices than had been ac- 
cepted. 

It was also thought that home millers 
would reduce their prices, and although 
the wheat market reacted during the 
afternoon, the fears as to the action of 
the home millers were confirmed by a 
reduction of 6d per sack. Owing to the 
plentiful supplies of Manitoba wheat, 
home millers are giving an exceedingly 
strong bag of flour to the bakers. 

Medium Canadian export patents have 
been sold today at 37s, c.i.f., for January 
seaboard, and a very similar flour was 
offered at 36s 9d for the same position. 
These are the lowest prices taken for 
some time, and with a slow spot trade 
the market for landed parcels has re- 
acted. Better quality is offered at 38s@ 
39s 6d, c.i.f., but it is understood that 
these are what importers will accept, and 
are probably below mill offers. Lower 
bids than these are being submitted to 
mills by cable tonight. 

Kansas offers have not been much in 
evidence, but one miller was prepared to 
sell his export patent at 36s and his bet- 
ter grade at 38s 6d, but no business was 
reported. 

Minneapolis export patents were 
cheaper, but whether the mills were pre- 
pared to sell at 39s, c.i.f., including sell- 
er’s commission, could not be ascertained. 
Low grades from Minneapolis were un- 
changed at 27s, c.i-f. 

Australian flour is inclined to be firm- 
er, and no offers below 37s, c.i.f., for 
January, have been received, millers 
cabling that they are having great diffi- 
culty in buying wheat at a price which 
will enable them to reduce their prices. 


For good quality, due in about 10 days, 
38s 6d, c.i.f., has been made by importers. 

Pacific Coast flour is offered at 35s 3d, 
c.i.f., January steamer; hard wheat flour 
from the same source, 36s 3d. 

The official price for London milled 
straight run flour has been reduced 6d 
per sack, which makes it unchanged on 
the week at 42s, delivered, which is about 
equal to 38s, c.i.f. 

Flour arrivals, in sacks of 280 lbs: from 
the United States, Atlantic Coast 9,306, 
Pacific Coast 5,200; Continent, 250. 


WHEAT PRICES 


Wheat prices have had a decided set- 
back, and although they are better this 
afternoon than the worst, they show quite 
a decline on the week. No. 1 northern 
Manitoba, arrived, sold at 48s 6d@48s 9d. 
No. 2 hard winters for December-Janu- 
ary from Gulf ports were offered at 49s 
9d. Australian wheat is firmly held, and 
parcels afloat could be bought at 52s 6d. 
Argentine Rosafe, 63-lb, afloat, is offered 
at 50s, and 624,-lb for December-J anuary 
at 47s 9d. Choice white Karachi is dear- 
er at 51s 3d for January shipment. 


MILLFEED 


There is little to report, except that the 
trade is firm. Bran is offered at £6 10s, 
and middlings are a trifle firmer at £7 
5s@£7 10s, both ex-mill. Plate pollards 
are unchanged at £6, c.i.f., per ton, but 
demand is limited. The same applies to 
fine Plate middlings, which are offered at 
£8, cif., without attracting buyers. 
Plate bran on passage is held at £6, c.i.f. 


OATMEAL 


Oatmeal is of slow sale, but sellers 
want old prices. They are, however, pre- 
pared to resell some of their American 
purchases back to shippers at less money 
than the latter are prepared to accept 
for shipment. London millers offer all 
cuts of oatmeal at 43s, ex-mill, and for 
rolled oats they want 43s 6d. Aberdeen 
and Midlothian prices are unchanged -at 
47s 6d and 53s 6d, ex-store, respectively. 

The trade in American and Canadian 
oatmeal is slow, although there have been 
offers of Canadian rolled oats at as low 
as 39s 6d, c.i.f., but these have not come 
from regular exporters who, while still 
holding their prices firmly at 42s, c.i.f., 
for rolled oats and 41s, c.i.f., for oat- 
meal, are a little more inclined to listen 
to bids. 


STRIKE AT PORT OF ANTWERP 


Antwerp is suffering from partial 
paralysis through a sudden and unex- 
pected strike of workers, and it is feared 
that within a few hours it will become 
general, except for those engaged in the 
handling of grain, timber and minerals, 
whose demands were conceded several 
days ago. The workers claimed an in- 
crease of two francs (about 14c) per 
day, and a counter proposal by the em- 
ployers seems to have precipitated the 
strike. The coal workers, whose demands 
had already been granted, have joined the 
strikers and are asking for a further in- 
crease in pay. 


“RECEIVED FOR SHIPMENT” 


An arbitration has recently been held 
in London respecting a “received for 
shipment” bill of lading, which is inter- 
esting from the point of view of the de- 
cision, although it is understood that the 
commodity covered was neither wheat nor 
flour. The purchaser stipulated that ship- 
ment was to be made from the United 
States by a named steamer, but as the 
shipping document tendered was a “re- 
ceived for shipment” bill of lading, he 
refused to accept it. 

The seller retendered the bill of lading, 
together with a cablegram from the ship- 
per that the goods had been duly shipped, 


and a banker’s guaranty, but with the 
same result. The matter was referred to 
arbitration, and as the arbitrators failed 
to agree an umpire was called in, who 
decided that the “received for shipment” 
bill of lading was not a good tender. 

A year or two ago a good deal of 
trouble was experienced by flour import- 
ers through flour being shipped out of 
time on “received for shipment” bills of 
lading, and it was decided in several arbi- 
trations that the date of such a bill of 
lading was not final as to the date of 
shipment if there was evidence to prove 
that the goods were not on board within 
the specified period of shipment. 


THE CHECK SYSTEM 


Some interesting figures have recently 
been published in regard to the turnover 
of money at the London Bankers’ Clear- 
ing House during the year 1922 which, 
although not a record year, shows an in- 
crease over 1921, The total amount han- 
dled was £37,161,461,000, and the increase 
over 1921 is attributed to financial activ- 
ity rather than to a recovery in trade. 
The figures of the New York Clearing 
House are also given, which show a total 
turnover of approximately £43,545,434,- 
000 for the 12 months ended Nov. 30, an 
increase of £3,603,806,000, compared with 
1921, 

The same report comments on the 
popularity of the check in business trans- 
actions, which has largely supplanted 
notes and coin. The check system has de- 
veloped to a greater extent in Great 
Britain than in any other country, and 
the economy in currency brought about 
thereby, it*is stated, has helped to stabil- 
ize the exchange value of the pound 
sterling. Except for the purchase of 
property, payment of wages, household 
and pocket expenses, legal currency has 
been almost entirely superseded by the 
check, 


AMERICAN GIFT TO WESTMINSTER ABBEY 


A beautiful processional cross has been 
given to Westminster Abbey by Rodman 
Wanamaker, _C.V.0., of the United 
States, as a symbol of Anglo-American 
friendship. The presentation was made 
by Colonel W. E. Wood, as the repre- 
sentative of Mr. Wanamaker, at a special 
service at Westminster Abbey on Christ- 
mas Eve, when the cross was borne from 
the west door of the abbey by the princi- 
pal crossbearer to the presbytery, where 
the dean and the rest of the abbey clergy 
received the gift and placed it on the 
altar. 

The cross is of beautiful workmanship 
and composed entirely of precious met- 
als, embellished with ivory, sapphires and 
enamel. Upon its front is a representa- 
tion of the Crucifixion, and at the back 
Christ in glory, while on the arms are 
representations of the Annunciation, Na- 
tivity, Resurrection and Ascension. 

At the base, in niches, are small figures 
of the founders and patrons of West- 
minster Abbey, viz., St. Peter, to whom 
the abbey is dedicated, King Sebert, the 
Saxon king who built the first abbey, Ed- 
ward the Confessor, the builder of the 
second abbey, Henry III, the builder of 
the present abbey, and Henry VII, who 
added the wonderful lady chapel. 

The gift is not only a symbol of friend- 
ship between the two great nations, but 
also goes to show that the abbey is the 
shrine of the whole English-speaking 
race. 


PREMIER AND THE UNEMPLOYED 


A contingent of the unemployed who 
marched to London from various parts 
of the country, and especially from Scot- 
land, and attempted to force the prime 
minister to personally receive a deputa- 
tion from them and consider their claims, 
remain in London, breathing out threats 
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and menaces. Bonar Law has resolutely 
refused to receive them, reiterating that 
they must present their case to the de- 
partments specially constituted to deal 
with such questions, which they stubborn- 
ly decline to do. They have recently an- 
nounced their intention to resort to meth- 
ods of a “drastic character” unless the 
prime minister gives way to their demand 
for an interview. 

The two principal leaders are drawing 
unemployment benefits, and one of them 
is receiving relief from a London borough 
where he happens to have planted him- 
self. Other boroughs which are having to 
house the “hunger marchers,” as they are 
called, are complaining bitterly at the 
added burden of having to provide for 
them in addition to their already heavy 
legitimate burdens of poor and destitute. 

hen Bonar Law was recently in 
Glasgow he declared to a deputation, rep- 
resenting the trades council and the un- 
employed of the city, that the govern- 
ment could not deal with the unemployed 
problem by borrowing money, which 
would only end in an industrial crash. 

He went on to say that there was no 
big pool of profits from which higher 
wages could come, for, taken all around, 
there is almost no business that is making 
profits today. Moreover, the schemes 
that some people advanced for suspend- 
ing the payment of part of the interest 
on the national debt would destroy the 
credit of the country and mean commer- 
cial ruin. 

Mr. Law finally gave it as his opinion 
that, bad as things are, the bottom had 
been reached, and unless there was very 
serious trouble in Europe—and, he added, 
the position is very serious—there is go- 
ing to be a real trade revival. 


LIVERPOOL 


After the holidays there was quite a 
brisk business in wheat, but later the 
market became easier, with more Aus- 
tralian and Indian offers. Prices are 
about 9d per qr lower. Liverpool graded 
wheat futures are likewise much easier, 
March being quoted at 9s 115d. De- 
cember, of course, is closed. 

The trade in imported flour is now 
practically nonexistent. Importers are 
unable to compete within shillings of the 
prices taken by home millers, and many 
arrivals have had to be stored or sold 
considerably below cost in order to get 
rid of them. It seems as though home 
millers will take any price to make sure 
that the business does not pass them. 

Manitoba export patents are quoted at 
37s 6d, c.i.f., for January seaboard, and 
on spot at 41s, ex-store, but with few 
sales. 

Kansas patents for January are much 
easier at 37s 6d, c.i.f., and on spot at 
43s, without much trade, although Liver- 
pool is quite a good center for Kansas 
flours. ‘ 

Australian flours are quoted at about 
37s, c.i.f., for January, and 39s is still 
asked for a lot in store here. The bis- 
cuit trade is rather slow, with soft winter 
patents at 41@42s, c.i.f., for prompt sea- 
board. 

Local millers report a moderate de- 
mand. Prices are still being cut all over 
the country, in a great many cases by 
several shillings per sack under the offi- 
cial price. Patents are quoted at 41@ 
42s, straight run at 40s, and bakers at 38s. 

American second clears are still too 
dear for this market. Buyers seem to be 
turning their attention to Plate and Eng- 
lish low grade, and the former is offered 
for December seaboard at £10, c.i.f. 

A rather better inquiry prevails for 
feedingstuffs. American linseed cakes 
are quoted, May to August shipment, at 
£10 16s 3d, c.i.f., but the nearer posi- 
tions are rather dull, and demand slow. 
Passage stuff is offered down to £11 17s 
6d, c.i.f. On spot it can be obtained at 
£12 %s 6d, and an arrival of very fine 
Plate cake only fetched £12 2s 6d, ex- 
quay. Bombay cake on spot has been 
sold at £12 7s 6d, ex-store, while mill 
offals are in moderate demand at about 
unchanged prices. 








' 
SCOTLAND 
The New Year holidays have left the 
market dispirited. There is really no 
business to test it properly, but the tend- 
ency is firmer rather than easier. Stocks, 
while improving, are still relatively light. 
In round figures there were at Glasgow 
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on the last day of the year about 24,000 
sacks of flour and 30,000 qrs of wheat. 
This is not much more than a week’s sup- 
ply, and emphasizes the view voiced by 
importers that the buyer is today more 
at the mercy of the seller than he ought 
to be. 

Dealing in wheat is more freely en- 
gaged in on the London market than here, 
even though the London price is 1s per 
qr higher than that offered by sellers in 
Glasgow. This affords further evidence 
of the lack of any buying spirit on the 
Scottish market. In flour the same tale 
has to be told. Importers find that any 
bids for their stocks are usually 2s below 
what the flour could be replaced at. In 
these circumstances, trading is naturally 
slack. Pacific and Australian flour con- 
tinue most attractive in price, but the 
interval before the goods can arrive is 
against sales. 

Reports from Australia indicate that 
some of the millers in that country are 
desperately anxious for business. It may 
be that the boom of the war period led 
to an extension of milling there which it 
is now difficult to maintain, and the costs 
of which must be met. 


AN OFFICIAL INQUIRY 


One of the means adopted by the gov- 
ernment to allay the feelings of our 
farmers is the inquiry ordered into the 
spread between producers’ returns and 
the retail prices charged consumers. This 
inquiry would seem not to affect import- 
ed foods, but when it takes into account 
the price of bread it impinges on import- 
ed wheat and imported flour. 

The National Citizens’ Union, with 
branches in both Scotland and England, 
has apparently been invited by the com- 
mittee which is conducting the inquiry to 
submit evidence of any prices which they 
regard as excessive, and any knowledge 
which they may possess as to the cost of 
the raw materials. As home wheat plays 
a relatively unimportant part in the pro- 
duction of bread, it may be taken for 
granted that the costs of the imported 
article and of flour will be considered. 

There is a fairly general opinion that 
it would be useful to inquire into the 
costs of baking a sack of flour into 
bread. The reports from different bak- 
eries today suggest that the costs in this 
respect differ very widely. 


PURITY GUARANTIES 


A recent case in which a well-known 
firm of English cocoa manufacturers was 
fined for supplying goods in which there 
was found a small quantity of arsenic 
may direct attention to the use of phos- 
phates and other chemicals in the prepa- 
ration of foodstuffs. There is a feeling 
that the practice of using chemicals to 
give a tone and a finish to food prepara- 
tions is much more common than it was 
before the war. 

Flour importers in Glasgow are fre- 
quently asked for a guaranty that the 
flour they supply is pure, but they have 
suspicions that some of the bakers who 
demand such guaranties make use of 
chemicals in their own factories, particu- 
larly in the production of biscuits. This 
is another phase of the food question 
that might be officially inquired into. 


IRELAND 


Although the week ending Jan. 2 has 
been quiet, there has been some business 
done all over Ireland in both imported 
and home milled flours. Stocks are not 
heavy in any part of Ireland, and it is 
questibnable whether there are more than 
25,000 sacks of strong flour in store in 
Belfast at the present time. 

There has been no volume of business 
for shipment for some time sufficient to 
augment stocks to any appreciable ex- 
tent. All the holdings are cheap flour, 
secured at a considerable figure below 
present values, with the result that im- 
porters, finding demand dull, are selling 
at much less than its price today for 
shipment. 

Cables for Manitoba flours indicate 
that, while there is an inclination to 
firmer prices, yet in the majority of cases 
last week’s figures would be accepted. 
Business has been done in export patents 
at 37@38s, net, c.if., Belfast, and 38@ 
39s, Dublin, for January and February 
seaboard. Better quality is quoted at 
40s 6d. 

A very good straight-run flour is of- 


fered at 37s, net, c.if., Belfast, and 
seems to be value. All that is need- 
ed is a little time for bakers and mer- 
chants to get over the holiday feelin 
and realize that it is time to replenis 
stocks at the reasonable prices now being 
asked. It is reported that one or two 
importers have taken the risk of buying 
some flour at the above figures. 

One well-known brand of Minneapolis 
flour has been offered freely on the basis 
of about 39s, net, c.i.f., Belfast, and 40s, 
Dublin, and some business has been done 
on passage and for shipment. Other 
Minneapolis mills, however, are complete- 
ly out of line, although cables have been 
received from mills which have been silent 
for weeks, soliciting bids, which would 
tend to the opinion that they are anxious 
for business. 

American soft winters have come down 
in price and a very good export patent 
was bought on the basis of 41s@4ls 6d, 
net, c.i.f., Belfast, and 1s more Dublin. 
Although much cheaper than a week ago, 
these prices are not yet tempting enough, 
as local millers are willing to fill all re- 
quirements at about Is@1s 6d sack below 
them. Pacific Coast flours have been of- 
fering freely at about 38s, net, c.i-f., 
Belfast, and 39s, Dublin. 

Local flour mills have had to shut 
down, owing to a strike, but, notwith- 
standing the scarcity of foreign soft 
flours on spot, no inconvenience will be 
felt for some time, as millers all have 
fair stocks of flour and the English mills 
are in a position to supply any shortage. 

Australian shippers have been more re- 
served in their offers. For any well- 
known brand 39@40s, net, c.i.f., Belfast, 
would be required, a price which puts 
it completely out of line for the time 
being. 

OATMEAL 


Canadian offers of rolled oats are 
mostly too dear, but American quota- 
tions are good value at 42s per 280 lbs, 
net, c.i.f., Belfast, on passage, and at 
about 40s, Belfast, for January seaboard. 
Dublin quotations are somewhat above 
these figures, due to the difference in 
freight and landing expenses. 

Home made flake still commands a 
ready sale at about 45@4é6s, c.i.f. basis. 
Some attempts have been made to do 
business in medium cut oatmeal for De- 
cember shipment from the mill, but offers 
have been in most cases too dear, 40s, 
net, c.i.f., being about the price indicated. 


MILLFEED 


Mill offals have been strong, owing to 
a good demand and a strike among mill 
hands in the northern area. Finest broad 
white bran, which comes mostly from 
English mills, is still worth £10 10s per 
ton, delivered. Home made is held at 
£9 in Belfast and about the same in Dub- 
lin, and the price is freely paid. 

Ireland exports no bran, the whole of 
the Irish make being easily disposed of 
at home at full prices; in fact, Ireland 
has to import a good quantity from both 
England and Scotland, and conditions 
would not be changed even if all the mills 
of Ireland were running full time. 

Feedingstuffs have shown more anima- 
tion, and a better feeling exists in the 
trade. Indian meal is firm at £9 12s 6d, 
delivered, and the flaked, for cattle feed- 
ing, at about £11 10s, with an increasing 
business. 

Decorticated cotton cakes, principally 
home made, are worth £13@14 per ton, 
delivered, according to analysis. Foreign 
are sparingly offered, and are in short 
supply on spot at £12@£12 10s, landed. 
Cotton meal, 50 per cent, is firm and 
fully worth £12 10s, net, c.i.f., Belfast 
or Dublin. Linseed cakes are firmly held 
on spot, and are fetching £13 per ton, 
landed, Belfast or Dublin, for shipment. 
Canadian have been sold in the neighbor- 
hood of £12 10s, net, c.i.f., and American, 
though not freely offered, are nominally 
the same price. 


A NEW FLOUR FIRM 


Albin Chambers, formerly a partner in 
the flour importing firm of William Mc- 
Letchie & Co., Belfast, and who recently 
withdrew therefrom, has started in busi- 
ness on his own account at 75 High 
Street, Belfast. Mr. Chambers has had 
many years’ experience in the flour im- 
sg trade, and we wish him success in 
venture. 
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HOLLAND 


In reviewing the flour trade from the 
standpoint of the American miller, there 
can be no gainsaying that Holland in 
1922 was a fair buyer, particularly dur- 
ing the second quarter and toward the 
latter part of the year. 

Although no exact figures are avail- 
able regarding the total quantity import- 
ed, it must be in excess of the previous 
year. Holland mills at various times 
were in a position to export fair quanti- 
ties abroad. This decreased the amount 
available for domestic distribution, and 
offered importers a chance to make sales. 

Local requirements were _ smaller. 
There was the matter of price of bread 
as a foodstuff to be compared with other 
commodities. It stood above other foods 
until a few months ago, when the master 
bakers found it desirable, in view of 
public opinion, to reduce the price of the 
loaf by about 10 per cent. As it is, the 
cost of bread is still about double what it 
was in pre-war days, and means a heavy 
item of expense to the working classes 
with large families. 

During the summer months the price of 
vegetables fell below any point witnessed 
for years, and potatoes were abundant 
and cheap; it therefore stood to reason 
that the demand for flour from bakers 
would fall off. . 

The fact that imported flour was high- 
er, in spite of smaller consumption, must 
be set down entirely to the fact that the 
home mills were in a position to dispose 
of a considerable portion of their output 
across the border. This outlet, however, 
has stopped for the present, and inland 
millers are pressing offers, and are prac- 
tically below foreign wheat quotations. 
Moreover, the recent heavy arrivals of 
flour cannot find their way immediately 
into consumption. 

The quotation on Jan. 3 for home 
milled flour stands at 16%, florins per 
100 kilos ($6.70), and American offers 
of late have been above parity of this 
price. The above quotation signifies de- 
livery at Amsterdam, which fact must 
be taken into consideration in offering 
c.i.f. Taken as a whole the present out- 
look for immediate business in American 
flour is not bright, except by reducing the 
prices recently asked by United States 
millers to a competitive basis. The posi- 
tion will change, however, as soon as cen- 
tral and eastern Europe come into the 
market again as buyers. When such de- 
mand sets in, our inland mills will secure 
a share of these requirements, and the 
moment will have arrived for United 
States millers to put some of their output 
into Holland. Therefore, they should 
keep in touch with their customers here 
and watch developments. 


PASTEUR AND BREAD 


(Continued from page 358.) 
growth, so that compressed yeast is pre- 
ferred for use when it can be obtained. 

Compressed yeast was first manufac- 
tured in this country by Charles Fleisch- 
mann about 1868. Naturally it was a 
development of some difficulty, and re- 
quired more or less experimentation, but 
it has been one of the most important 
advances in commercial bread making as 
well as in the making of domestic bread, 
especially in the cities. 

In the ——. of compressed yeast a 
wort is prepared from grains similar to 
that used in the making of beer. This 
is first seeded with a suitable culture of 
lactic acid bacteria which are kept at a 
somewhat high temperature, so as to 
develop a suitable quantity of lactic 
acid. A moderate quantity of lactic acid 
stimulates the growth of yeast and at 
the same time prevents the development 
of bacteria. In this way it takes the 
place of hops, which are used in the stock 
yeast. Lactic acid to the extent of 1 
per cent does not prevent the growth of 
yeast, but it checks or prevents the 
growth of most bacteria. 





When the lactic acid fermentation is 


completed, the wort is seeded with suit- 
able seed yeast, which is allowed to run 
its course, developing carbon dioxide and 
alcohol in considerable quantities. The 
alcohol may be used in the manufacture 
of vinegar, or it may be separated by 
distillation for commercial uses. 

The yeast is collected by filtration and 
subjected to pressure, so that it loses 
the ter part of its water and takes 
on form of a moist, compact sub- 
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stance which is cut into cakes of con- 
venient size for marketing, either 1-02 
size such as is sold in the grocery stores 
or in 4% and 1 lb sizes for bakers. 

Pure compressed yeast contains about 
68 per cent of water and 32 per cent of 
dry yeast substance. Compressed yeast 
can be kept for a considerable time under 
suitable conditions. It must not freeze, 
and the temperature must not become 
too high. When it has been well made 
and properly kept it is remarkably uni- 
form in pre Mer and activity, so that 
the rate and constancy of its action in 
the dough can be depended upon and 
adjusted to a nicety. 

n general, there are two processes fol- 
lowed in the making of bread with com- 
pressed yeast—a dough and a 
straight dough method. In the sponge 
dough method, a part of the flour is 
used in making a somewhat soft dough, 
using all yeast and sometimes some sugar, 
with or without part of the other ingre- 
dients. When this sponge has run its 
course, the remainder of the flour is 
added and more water, if necessary. 
The lard and salt are usually added at 
this time. 

It is a custom in making a sponge 
dough, and where flours are blended, 
to use the stronger flour in the sponge 
and the weaker flour in the complete 
dough, so that the vitality of the flour 
used in the sponge is not destroyed to 
the same extent as it would be if the 
reverse process were followed. 

In the making of a straight dough, all 
the ingredients are added at the begin- 
ning. This may include simply salt, 
sugar, yeast, water and flour, but they 
may also include lard or oil, malt ex- 
tract, milk, corn flakes and a variety of 
other materials which have more or less 
value in prompting the development of 
the dough and the flavor. 

Of recent years products even of a 
mineral nature have been added in small 
quantities for the purpose of stimulating 
the growth of yeast. For example, a 
very little calcium sulphate and am- 
monium chloride are beneficial in this 
way. The former often finds its way into 
the dough through the water used in 
mixing, and it is known that water of 
different degrees of hardness and of 
different mineral composition modifies 
the fermentation to a certain extent, 
either. favorably or unfavorably. 

The amount of yeast which is used in 
the preparing of a straight dough will 
vary with the flour and with the time of 
fermentation desired. A strong flour, 
containing much gluten, requires more 
fermentation than a weak one which 
contains little. The shorter the time of 
fermentation, the more yeast is required 
to bring the dough into proper condition 
for the pan. With a five-hour stage of 
dough fermentation, about 2 lbs of yeast 
are required to a barrel of flour. Since 
a sponge dough is more suited for the 
growth of yeast, less yeast is naturall 
used in its making. The purpose which 
yeast serves in the bread is to develop 
carbon dioxide for the expanding of the 
dough, and in part to change the condi- 
tion of the gluten to such an extent that 
it gives way more readily to the 
and steam when it is put into the oven. 

Fermentation with yeast is always ac- 
companied by the formation of a cer- 
tain amount of acids and carbon dioxide. 
These all act upon the gluten to soften 
it and change its character. Aside from 
this, bacteria are generally present, 
which not only develop acidity but secrete 
enzymes which act upon the gluten much 
as pepsin acts upon it in the animal 
body, and all of these are favorable to 
the softening of the gluten and the de- 
velopment of proper bread dough. 

While the amount of fermentation re- 
quired for bread dough depends largely 
upon the amount of gluten present, it 
also depends upon the quality of this 
gluten. This will vary with the kind of 
wheat as well as with the grade of flour. 
The gluten of patent and of straight 
grade flours is of higher quality than 
that of flours of lower grades, so that 
the former are more quickly fermented 
with a small amount of yeast than the 
latter, even when they contain the same 
amount of gluten. 

Bread of good quality can often be 
made from a clear flour by giving it an 
increased amount of yeast or sufficient 
time in the fermentation so as to soften 
down its gluten to the proper consistency 
before the dough is put into the oven. 
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There are, however, in the lower grades 
of flour, ferments characteristic of the 
wheat itself which come from the bran 
and germ, and which are not favorable 
to the best results in bread making. 
These act injuriously on the proper de- 
velopment of gluten. 

Yeast serves, in bread making, not only 
to soften the gluten, but also to give 
flavor to the bread. The alcohol which is 
formed unites with the natural fatty 
substances of the flour and forms esters, 
which have a characteristic wheat flavor. 
At the same time, the yeast itself im- 
parts some of its natural flavor to the 
product. 

The longer fermentation continues, the 
more the flavors produced from the 
flour are broken up or driven out, so that 
an old dough has less wheat flavor than 
a younger one, or one which is produced 
with short fermentation. This is a fact 
which is often lost sight of by commer- 
cial bread bakers and is one of the 
reasons why home made bread is often 
of better flavor than that made in a bake- 


shop. 

The alcohol which is developed in bread 
during the process of fermentation is 
lost to a considerable extent during 
the baking, but it may remain present 
to the extent of 1/10 of 1 per cent, 
or even more, depending on the weight 
of the bread. 

In former years it was the practice of 
some housewives to make what is known 
as salt-rising bread, in which no yeast 
was used to produce fermentation. This 
bread was started by the preparation of 
a material known as emptins, prepared 
by scalding fresh milk and adding to it 
some corn meal or low grade wheat flour, 
ginger, salt and a little soda. It was 
then kept at a rather warm temperature 
for several hours until a fermentation 
began to develop. In earlier times it 
was possible to obtain from the grist 
mill or country mill that product of 
wheat known as “middlings,” which con- 
tain a considerable quantity of the germ 
and were therefore rich in yeast foods. 
This product was especially suited for 
the purpose of making emptins. 

When the emptins had properly de- 
veloped, they were incorporated with 
water, flour, lard and salt, as in the 
making of yeast bread, and allowed to 
stand until the dough had properly de- 
veloped. Bread of this kind had a char- 
acteristic flavor of butyric acid, because 
the bacteria which produced this from 
the ingredients of flour or the fat of the 
milk were developed in the emptins. Ap- 
parently, no alcohol is produced during 
this fermentation, and the gas which is 

roduced consists of carbon dioxide and 
ydrogen. Fermentation of this kind is 
much less vigorous than yeast fermenta- 
tion, and the flour best suited for it is 
soft winter wheat, such as is found in 
southern Michigan and the East. 

Yeast and most bacteria are killed by 
the heat of the oven during baking. 
Some kinds of bacteria and all molds 
produce spores which are much more re- 
sistant to heat than. the bacteria them- 
selves. Bacteria of this kind are the 
cause of that disease in bread known as 
rope.’ The spores remain in the bread 
during the baking, and if the conditions 
are right will begin growing even after 
the loaf is taken from the oven. If the 
loaf is quickly and thoroughly cooled the 
rope will be less likely to grow, even if 
the spores are present. For this ‘rea- 
son, rope is most common in warm weath- 
er. Rope is still further prevented by 
the use of suitable quantities of either 
lactic or acetic acid in the dough, and 
probably others, just as the growth of 
other bacteria is checked by the presence 
of an acid. 

Pasteur and his followers showed us 
the way and how to find out about these 
and many other things which have to 
do with the making and marketing of 
bread and other foodstuffs in a whole- 
some and sanitary manner, and it re- 
mains for us to make intelligent use of 
the methods and facts they have taught 
us. To fail to do this is to bury our 
head in the sand like an ostrich, and 
wait for the enemy to consume us. 





The potato acreage of 1922 in Ger- 
many was very nearly equal to that of 
1913 (being only 3 per cent less), but 
the crop was 11 per cent less, it being 
785,000,000 bus, compared to 880,000,000 
in 1913. 
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R. CATON WOODVILLE: I 

Several of the new four-color covers 
of The Northwestern Miller are by R. 
Caton Woodville, whose work for many 
years has appeared in The Illustrated 
London News. Although Mr. Wood- 
ville was born in Stanhope Gardens, 
London, in 1856, his father was an 
American, the son of William Woodville, 
a banker of Baltimore. R. Caton Wood- 
ville’s mother was part German and part 
Russian. In referring to his early edu- 
cation, the artist writes that he was 
“dragged up” in Russia and afterwards 
in Germany. 

He soon began to show signs of the 
hereditary instinct for art and, like his 
father, studied at Diisseldorf, where he 
was a pupil of Prof. von Gebhardt, dur- 
ing the years 1876 and 1877. The pro- 
fessor was well known as a painter of 
sacred subjects, but Woodville soon 
turned to battle pictures, for he had al- 
ways taken the keenest interest in mili- 
tary affairs. 

In his book of memoirs, “Random 
Recollections,” published by Eveleigh 
Nash in London, Mr. Woodville relates 
the following Diisseldorf episode in which 
the “military caste” of the period is 
shown in its element: “One night a Jew 
banker from Frankfort, who was living 
at Diisseldorf, was having supper by him- 
self, and at a table close by were several 
young officers, and both civilian and sol- 
diers were more or less happy. Present- 
ly a lieutenant, who was pretty far gone, 
said, ‘It is a pity, Oppenheim, that you 
should be a Jew. You are almost good 
enough to be a Christian.’ He got up, 
and staggered across to Oppenheim’s 
table with a full glass of champagne in 
his hand. ‘That is how I christen a Jew,’ 
he said, pouring the wine over Oppen- 
heim’s head and face. 

“Naturally, Oppenheim .was furious, 
and as he too had been drinking a bit, 
he took up his “oy and threw the con- 
tents right in the aggressor’s face, say- 
ing, ‘And that is how I christen a lieu- 
tenant’ The officer at once drew his 
sword and attacked Oppenheim, who 
snatched up a chair and tried to defend 
himself. ut the lieutenant was mad 
with rage at the insult from a Jew, and 
Oppenheim had to retreat into a corner, 
where the lieutenant drove his sword 
through the chair and Oppenheim and 
into the wall. The unfortunate banker 
died almost at once, and the lieutenant 
was tried by courtmartial for murder; 
but as Oppenheim had insulted the cloth 
by saying, ‘That is how I christen a lieu- 
tenant,’ instead of merely mentioning 
him by name, the murder became justi- 
fiable homicide, and the lieutenant got 
off with a year’s detention in a for- 
tress. ... 

“Detention in a fortress is, of course, 
a farce, except in so far as a slight loss 
of liberty is concerned. The lieutenant 
was sent to Wesel on the Rhine, where 
he lived over a restaurant for convenience 
in entertaining his friends.” 

At Diisseldorf was a student heavily 
in debt to every one. Finally another 
student, named Ximenes, asked him point 
blank when he was going to pay up. 
Ximenes then listened to the following: 
“My dear Ximenes, I have made a splen- 
did arrangement for paying off my little 
debts. I have drawn up a list of my 
creditors in alphabetical order, and I 
hope to get as far as B by the end of 
next year.” 

“We led a joyous life there,” continues 
the artist, “and I seem to have made 
some impression on the city (perhaps 
not altogether artistically), for Dudle 
Hardy, who also studied at Diisseldorf, 
told me that eight or nine years after- 
wards my memory was as green as 
though I had only just left. The time 
was jolly and never to be forgotten, so 
let us pass over the many opportunities 
we lost, and hope the present generation 
will not imitate our example.” 

So one reads Mr. Woodville’s book and 
forgets that the author is a distinguished 
portrait painter, that the Khedive of 
Egypt made him an officer of the Med- 


jidieh in recognition of his work in de- 
signing the uniforms of the Egyptian 
army, and that a few years ago he had 
the Palmes Académiques conferred upon 
him for his pictures of the battles of the 
Napoleonic era—one forgets the artist 
Woodville while listening to the racon- 
teur. Mr. Woodville was given the 
Grand Cross of the Red Cross of Spain 
for his help in compiling the “Red Cross 
Book” which was published by the Span- 
ish government, and he also holds four 
Spanish medals, including the King’s 
Coronation medal. He was honored by 
the Sultan of Turkey for his black-and- 
white drawings of the Russo-Turkish 
War, and his work in Montenegro during 
this same war was recognized by the be- 
stowal of the Order of Danielo by King 
(then Prince) Nicolas. 

In Egypt in 1882 Woodville received a 
command from Queen Victoria to paint 
the Duke of Connaught and the guards 
at the battle of Tel-el-Kebir. This was 
the first of many commissions to follow. 
Later, in England, he painted a great 
many pictures for Queen Victoria, the 
most important one being the wedding of 
Princess Beatrice to Prince Henry of 
Battenberg. While painting the picture 
at Windsor Castle, Woodville saw many 
impressive scenes. “One day,” he writes, 
“I was commanded to be present at a 
piano recital by the late Abbé Liszt. The 
recital took place in the red drawing- 
room. There were present as audience 
only Her Majesty the Queen, Princess 
Beatrice, Prince Henry and myself. The 
Abbé was dressed in a black frock coat 
suit with a white tie, and a gold chain 
suspended on his left breast, from which 
dangled the miniatures of his many or- 
ders. The royal personages were all in 
black. The Abbé played Brahms’s Hun- 
garian Rhapsodies, and when he finished 
a piece, the Queen got up, went over to 
him at the piano and said a few kind 
words to him, such as our late queen 
could do in a manner never to be equaled. 
The Abbé, who was, I believe, close on 
or near eighty, until then had sat doubled 
up at the piano engrossed upon his play- 
ing, but he rose, pulled himself erect with 
an obvious effort, and bowed low to the 
Queen’s gracious remarks. The effect 
in color was very fine, the four figures 
all dressed in somber black and the crim- 
son and gold decorations of the drawing- 
room. I need not say that the Abbé’s 
playing was brilliant, and whenever I 
hear Brahms’s ‘Sound Pictures’ this 
scene comes back most vividly to my 
memory.” 

Woodville painted the equestrian por- 
trait of King Edward VII in the first 
instance from photographs and from 
models dressed in the king’s uniform. 
When it was well advanced it was sent 
to Marlborough House for sittings. The 
last picture the artist has painted of 
royalty is the portrait of the present 
King, dressed in the uniform of a field- 
marshal, with a coronation mantle hang- 
ing from his shoulder. It is a curious 
thing that the majority of Mr. Wood- 
ville’s great paintings have gone abroad 
from England: “The Dawn of Majuba” 
hangs in the museum in Toronto. the pic- 
ture of Napoleon crossing the Beresina 
is in Buenos Aires, one picture is owned 
by Mr. Wanamaker in Philadelphia, and 
“The Charge of the Light Brigade” was 
purchased by Princess Beatrice of Bat- 
tenberg on behalf of the queen of Spain 
as a birthday present to the king of 
Spain, as he, when in London, had great- 
ly admired it. “The Charge of the Light 
Brigade” took the longest time at one 
stretch that Woodville ever put in to 
finish a picture for sending-in day at the 
Royal Academy. “After having been 
hard at it for a week or two,” he writes, 
“toward the end of the time I finished 
up by starting to paint on a Saturday at 
7:30 a.m. and painting without stopping 
till 2:30 a.m. Sunday morning, then after 
five hours’ sleep I was at it again at 
7:30 Sunday morning, never stopping un- 
til -7:30 Monday night. when the van ar- 
rived and took my picture to Burlington 
House.” 
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Minneapolis—Grain, Flour and Feed Movement 
Receipts and shipments of grain, flour and millfeed at Minneapolis, by calendar years 
(000’s omitted): 








RECEIPTS 
Cc Bushels ‘ 
Flour, Millfeed, Totals, 
bbls tons Wheat Corn Oats Barley Rye Flaxseed grain 
95 124,173 14,540 28,960 13,159 10,439 5,189 196,462 
53 122,165 12,390 30,861 13,307 6,357 6,628 189,708 
94 112,366 8,981 22,208 16,020 7,165 6,623 173,363 
134 110,724 8,792 24,928 33,637 13,047 6,898 198,026 
75 111,886 16,627 44,065 32,715 13,234 6,291 224,717 
70 101,021 8,065 29,382 27,791 9,213 6,026 181,498 
79 180,406 7,536 42,526 37,588 7,297 8,892 234,244 
77 142,669 10,777 33,545 36,594 6,237 6,149 235,972 
78 116,390 12,260 22,215 28,304 6,008 7,759 191,936 
65 111,268 8,189 24,562 $5,579 5,652 11,320 196,570 
60 113,635 6,775 15,805 24,600 4,915 9,635 174,365 
38 97,144 7,498 11,439 21,664 2,373 6,507 146,625 
39 99,722 9,744 19,540 21,972 1,847 7,750 160,575 
33 81,111 5,083 14,059 20,235 2,237 7,600 130,325 
32 91,740 4,777 16,717 18,428 1,932 12,597 146,191 
26 86,031 6,152 19,765 20,024 1,940 10,387 144,299 
31 80,695 3,940 23,294 10,642 1,626 10,209 130,405 
27 93,264 3,968 25,126 14,423 1,590 8,209 146,580 
25 86,936 4,270 25,848 11,600 1,902 8,513 139,069 
17 86,804 3,313 22,384 11,233 1,591 9,392 134,717 
15 88,762 3,235 12,066 7,784 1,042 8,166 121,055 
16 90,839 7,868 10,719 4,999 1,202 7,070 122,697 
10 83,312 6,502 10,837 4,552 610 5,093 110,806 
10 87,962 7,277 11,014 2,553 658 4,207 113,671 
8 77,160 4,586 10,478 1,790 1,141 2,899 98,054 
6 72,802 4,004 16,264 2,684 1,061 3,042 99,857 
5 69,569 1,538 10,603 2,150 693 1,499 86,062 
4 65,436 1,104 6,481 866 376 1,784 75,047 
3 65,001 4,090 4,124 660 231 641 64,647 
9 57,890 3,376 3,553 2,063 211 990 68,083 
4 72,728 2,631 6,116 2,368 207 1,146 84,185 
5 67,812 2,779 4,303 1,019 262 1,257 67,432 
3 45,272 3,482 3,563 477 76 699 53,569 

SHIPMENTS 
on Bushels 7 
Flour, Millfeed, Totals, 
bbls tons Wheat Corn Oats Barley Rye Flaxseed grain 
| Bee 17,444 670 44,662 10,794 38,414 12,746 6,928 1,284 114,730 
| ee 16,493 642 50,493 8,554 16,693 12,658 3,189 1,362 92,949 
1920..... 16,883 672 46,289 6,626 18,190 16,020 12,429 625 100,079 
BORG. ccce 19,511 823 41,287 5,277 21,745 30,596 8,104 1,268 108,267 
ee 19,098 667 19,671 9,928 45,091 23,243 5,632 1,002 104,467 
917. 2.0 17,965 750 33,396 6,790 37,350 23,912 4,082 1,172 107,422 
See 19,177 707 40,062 5,260 40,089 $2,699 5,727 1,164 125,001 
| ae 19,064 665 54,643 9,466 33,457 34,556 4,325 933 137,380 
| eee 18,783 648 $2,954 9,716 22,212 27,180 4,139 569 96,769 
| ee 18,541 602 $1,649 6,176 19,703 32,421 3,957 1,875 95,681 
| ae 16,991 659 29,694 3,510 15,575 21,603 2,917 2,209 75,508 
| ae 15,680 611 23,385 4,236 10,141 18,029 943 1,089 67,823 
ae 15,448 512 19,207 6,744 14,279 18,407 1,146 1,446 61,229 
Se 14,156 450 21,699 3,125 15,324 18,000 1,242 1,802 61,192 
oo Pe 14,083 414 19,294 1,967 16,837 18,163 1,279 2,610 60,150 
1907..... 14,898 369 20,344 3,810 19,836 16,622 1,753 5,003 67,368 
1906..... 15,206 387 20,333 2,365 23,925 10,697 1,436 6,167 64,923 
1905..... 14,130 462 23,153 695 11,334 7,940 940 2,343 46,305 
1904..... 16,227 384 18,177 730 10,908 7,642 1,149 3,559 42,065 
1903... 16,818 400 15,609 943 11,116 7,196 947 2,676 38,487 
1902..... 15,995 459 11,770 1,321 4,705 4,912 734 2,840 26,282 
1901 + 14,955 517 11,470 2,040 3,239 2,636 708 2,014 22,107 
1900..... 13,958 469 10,937 1,304 3,932 3,831 506 4,006 24,516 
1899..... 14,263 429 14,763 4,795 6,493 1,425 623 1,557 28,656 
1898... 13,391 474 15,186 1,147 3,442 917 1,164 1,663 23,519 
1897... 12,757 410 12,176 703 4,470 1,668 767 1,167 20,950 
1896..... 10,974 338 9,350 509 7,918 765 557 985 20,084 
1895..... 9,026 309 12,942 213 3,116 286 208 986 17,750 
1894..... 8,951 293 7,120 2,668 1,672 498 118 400 12,476 
1893..... 9,369 806 14,948 1,598 2,178 1,681 138 389 20,832 
1892..... 7,562 274 21,161 1,237 2,987 1,649 190 969 28,193 
| eae 6,694 250 20,084 865 2,289 553 238 487 24,516 
oo ee 6,071 221 12,173 1,896 2,263 463 62 457 17,314 





Western Canada, 1922 Lake Shipments 

Vessel shipments from Fort William and Port Arthur elevators during the season of 
navigation in 1922, according to the ports to which cargoes were destined at time of departure: 
Elevator 
Sample _ screen- 





















































c Bushels . mixed grain, ings, 
To Canadian ports— Wheat Oats Barley Flaxseed Rye lbs tons 
Collingwood ......... , ek |) eer, eer? rr en?) ce) ee cy)? ee yo? ee Te 
Depot Harbor ....... ee eee ee ee ee ee eee ees 
THORGTIER ceccccsceces 15,110,670 2,870,843 478,230 401,909 70,031 1,954,690 8,801 
PEE cosecccoeses #0000060 TR.GGR 8 cec0oss 00 hes <-dexaes j§“6605005 ces 
eee 10,757,940 2,867,610 884,606 ...... 542,474 =n eee ee tees 
Montreal ............ 2,309,273 1,327,789 1,003,858 CEEGER axaxes 4,928,469 3,178 
Port Colborne ....... $8,724,565 5,559,589 38,076,944 ...... 189,977 18,659,721 3,120 
Port McNicoll ....... 20,347,683 4,366,039 1,824,023 ......  eeseee 3,364,020 ..... 
Port Stanley ‘ BOGVOT «sso cecses 8 8 =— «BO ee ) 2— tees = teens = ee eeeee) | lf teee 
DE Sé684c0000000. | Stakes S6E,.005 s0005e 686660 i seenes e0ee00 esas 
BED cvcccccccceccce 8,711,952 510,340 489,108 =... ee 121,598 ....... 1,574 
Totals, Can. ports.96,729,810 18,039,045 7,256,764 920,855 924,080 28,896,900 16,673 
To U. 8. ports— 
Buffalo 106,609,875 7,122,206 5,469,696 1,104,266 6,172,353 195,918,506 21,216 
Chicago . 1,012,087 wc. $4,388 os ccvcee + cevvece 4,054 
Detroit |S re. cee eT eS Se a yey ere Te eee ye 
Duluth-Superior ..... 205,008 8 =«s sn cvvee | rere? are rT 49,570 
DE £280 64090400 606 UGSTE SGC = ttcees 8 =— estes 8 =— bees 0 et eee 0860 Rt eees §=6—t bas 
PEINPOTE: cccvevevscee S.SCGG,2GL ccccce  eossve ecvosece OGO,@8G i cessees  c00c0 
BEPUWTOMOO ccccceccss § — sesene  sovece Tee ane Ce ee eee 
DOUG FAUTON oo veccccss 3,050,684 £«...... 141,608  ...... 5,698,390 ..... 
0 5: BRT eee ee ee ee eee 6,436,940 ..... 
WUD acccccuescnces 4,027,592 SBT,26F «ss cewccse 174,687 80,000 33,673,588 ..... 
Totals, U. S. ports.128,651,648 7,709,373 6,611,304 1,915,951 6,337,769 241,727,419 74,840 
Grand totals ........ 225,381,458 25,748,418 12,868,068 2,836,806 7,261,849 270,624,319 91,513 
SHIPMENTS, SEPT. 1-DEC. 16, 1922 Elevator 
® Sample screen- 
r Bushels ~ mixed grain, ings, 
To Canadian ports— Wheat Oats Barley Flaxseed Rye lbs tons 
Collingwood ......... SE1,9848 cccocse cvvce -) Senate” 85006. BeOSGSs . SORES 
Depot Harbor ....... Ds )8=3—i‘“‘(|SAOGG@ 8 Ob¢0n0. «496003 426088 ..u0bSees) 6aeKe 
BUNUN ccwvccscesse 11,087,108 362,064 445,097 222,801 70,031 1,954,690 7,003 
DE cecctssesese . seanee ,< SUT e YS Ee CT Ta Te ee? ane Te?) ee 
eee 8,770,039 326,424 jp A4) Breer i, &) Reriyy yt eee 
PD. a.0:6:06.0.0:060%0 1,368,236 284,998 305,205 179,248 = a. wanes 2,006,831 3,087 
Port Colborne ....... 20,528,902 771,955 . eee rey eee ee 1,965 
Port MecNicoll ....... 15,962,001 1,263,819 | TT LY eee et ee Pe eee 
Port Stanley ........ OS errr ree ee te ee ee ee 
BHM cccccevcccccces 6,707,429 284,453 489,108  ...... ABL,GOT «ss ccnccce coves 
Tots., Can. ports. 65,191,491 3,367,546 3,438,173 402,049 669,976 $3,961,521 12,055 
To U. S. ports— 

TOURER cc ccccccceces 79,617,832 3,472,858 3,846,071 1,004,795 4,993,167 99,372,718 12,723 

CHMOD Soccecececets » oY Bere Cee ee ee 

DOCTOTE nccccccccccce De )6=3«6) —7>Etes®t% (480000  @650e0.- sande 

Duluth-Superior ..3..  ....-. BUEGee lta seds 

TBTI@ ccccccesces « BABEE BR = tteews 8 =—_ecnse 8 =—s_ ss eeee 8 8—=— a ee tne 

Fairport ..... Deen . Sescee iepesiee . weaenn 85,416 
Port Huron ......... Seeeeeee cescee  SGR,COR acccce i s0cnes 5,698,390 ..... 
TWORORS accccccescccee e  6fUA. Be A Bee ee ee 80,000 33,673,588 ..... 
BamGusky ....cccsece awe °@8%e0n se0sad . seeens. ° Cedwalte 6,486,940 ..... 
Totals, U. S. ports.101,012,105 4,060,025 3,987,679 1,222,434 5,158,583 145,181,631 66,347 
Grand totals ........166,203,596 7,427,571 1,624,483 6,828,559 149,143,152 78,402 


7,425,852 











Lady: “Why did you become a tramp?” 

Hercules: “The doctor’s fault, mum. 
He told me to take walks after meals, 
an’ I’ve been walking after ’em ever 
since.” —The Medical Quip. 

* * 

Old Brown had had a terrible morning. 
He could not walk, and had engaged a 
man to pull him about in an invalid’s 
chair. Twice they had nearly been 
crushed under a tramcar, and once the 
invalid chair man had almost dropped 
his charge into a river. 

They halted at the top of a very 
steep hill. 

At first Brown welcomed the halt. 
But at last he began to get restless. 

“Why are you stopping here?” he 
asked nervously. ‘ 

“It’s all right, guv’nor,” the attendant 
replied, unconcernedly. “I’m only wait- 
ing for my mate, with another old gent. 
We're going to ’ave a race down the ’ill.” 

—Tit-Bits. 
* * 

Each of the jurymen appearing before 
a Missouri judge amaiand that it would 
mean disaster to him to serve at that term 
of court—all but a little fellow at the 
end of the line, a hunter who had lived 
in a cabin on the creek all his life. 

“You have no excuse to offer?” asked 
the surprised judge. 

“No, sir.” 

“Haven’t got a sick mother needing 
your attention?” ] 

“No, sir; I am an orphan.” 

“What about your crop?” 

“Don’t raise anything.” 

“No fence to fix up?” 

“Not a fence on the place.” 

“You think you can spare the time to 
serve on a jury two weeks?” 

“T sure can, judge.” 

The judge meditated for a moment. 
Then his curiosity got the better of him. 

“You are the only man who has got 
the time to serve your county as a jury- 
man,” he said. “Would you mind tell- 
ing me how it happens?” 

“Sure not,” the little man _ replied 
promptly. “I heard you was goin’ to try 
Bill Musser this term. He shot a dog o’ 
mine onct.” —Harper’s' Magazine. 

Se «= 

Mother: “No, Bobby; for the third 
time I tell you, you can’t have another 
chocolate.” 

Bobby (in despair) : “I don’t see where 
father gets the idea that you’re always 
changing your mind!”—London Opinion. 

* * 


Mrs. Social Climber: “We're going to 
live in a better neighborhood after this.” 

Mrs. Sharp Tongue: “So are we.” 

Mrs. Social Climber: “What, are you 
going to move, too?” 

Mrs. Sharp Tongue: “No, we are go- 
ing to stay right here.” 

—Carolina Boll Weevil. 


+ * 


A young physician was buying furni- 
ture for the equipment of his office. The 
salesman racked his brain to think of 
something else to sell him. 

He had sold almost everything that 
was appropriate or necessary when he 
had a happy thought. 

“Oh, yes; I nearly forgot,” he ex- 
claimed. “You need a doormat.” 

“Not a new one,” said the young doc- 
tor. “T’ll get that at a smenthentl store. 
A worn one will be a much better adver- 
tisement for me.” —Pickup. 

* * 


Victim (discussing the housing diffi- 
culty): “Yus, an’ then the walls got wet 
an’ started to bulge outwards. Blowed 
if the landlord didn’t bung the rent up 
two bob, because he said the rooms was 
bigger."—The Passing Show (London). 
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The rate for advertisements in this de- 
partment is 20 cents per line (seven words 
to the line); minimum charge, $1. 

For the benefit of those out of a position, 
advertisements of Situations Wanted will be 
accepted at one half the above rate, 10 cents 
per line (seven words to the line); minimum 
charge, 60 cents, 

“Display” advertisements will not be in- 
serted at the line rate, but will be charged 
for at the rate of $4 per column inch. 

Only advertisements entitled to Special 
Notice classification will be accepted for 
publication herein, 

Advertisements under this heading are 
transient and the advertiser’s responsibility 
is not necessarily vouched for by The North- 
western Miller. 

Copy for advertisements in this depart- 
ment must reach us by Saturday to appear 
in the issue of the following Wednesday. 

Cash should accompany all orders, 








HELP WANTED 








SALESMEN WANTED 


Have openings for several strict- 
ly first class salesmen, experi- 
enced men who have good sales 
record and have demonstrated 
ability to produce large volume 
of business; territory, central 
and middle western states. 

We are operating one of the 
largest interior mills, manufac- 
turing quality flour. 

Good opportunity for the right 
men, Correspondence will be 
held confidential. Address 1059, 
care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis. 


« 





SUPERINTENDENT 


A large feed manufacturer with 
a modern plant, electrically 
driven, located in the central 
states, is in need of a superin- 
tendent. To handle this position 
successfully a man must first of 
all be able to organize and han- 
dle labor to advantage, getting 
maximum production at mini- 
mum cost. He must next be a 
first class mechanic, know some- 
thing about construction, and 
know how to improve on present 
methods, as well as originate 
new ideas and economies. If you 
are not afraid of work and can 
measure up to the qualifications 
outlined, write us. Address 1079, 
care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis. 


NEW ENGLAND SALESMAN 
WANTED 


An old established spring wheat 
milling company is looking for 
a new sales connection in Boston 
and the New England states. 
Wants an aggressive man who 
calls personally on the trade and 
can sell quality goods. Address 
1061, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 





FLOUR MILLING ORGANIZATION MILL- 
ing both hard and soft wheat has decided 
to establish concentration and distribution 
plants and sales offices in New Orleans for 
export and St. Louis for domestic; a sales 
manager for each plant is needed; only 
high class men with successful experience 
need apply; to insure proper interest and 
permanent arrangements applicants must 
be in position to make substantial invest- 
ment in company, based on Ernst & Ernst 
certified audit; salary and bonus will be 
paid commensurate with ability; state na- 
tionality, age, experience, references, 
amount capital available for investment if 
accepted and all matters satisfactory; all 
applications strictly confidential. Address 
an care Northwestern Miller, Minneap- 
° 





